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How John Waldron found his Wite. 


BY JANE CAMERON. 





N the balcony Mac Stuart and 
Jobn Waldron sat together smok- 
ing, talking. Beyond, the pale 
northern moonlight fell on sum- 
mer foliage, below, the sea swung 
and murmured. 

These two had been fast friends 
and comrades through stormy 
years past. They had shared hard 
fare on the march, slept under 
one blanket at the bivouac, rode 
side by side in the breathless 
charge, and when Mac was knock- 
ed off his horse in a desperate 
rally, Waldron risked bis own 
life, and made black Vic do double 
duty to save. a corpee for decent 
burial. And the corpse, recalled from the edge of 
the grave by care incessant and tender asa woman’s, 
knew henceforth no limit to a gratitade but little 
short of devotion. 

Bat when it was all over and Waldron came back 
again to the mountain village that bad been his bome, 
he seemed to have left the living part of him else- 
where. Day by day the brown face grew thinner 
and thinner, into the dark éyes came @ dreamy, in- 
troverted look, as though the man were haunted. 
Perhaps he was. Just possibly some ghostly pres- 
ence lost in the glitter of arms and flatter of flags 
floated hushed across the still peace sunshine, some 
voice lost in the trumpet call and rhythmic clatter of 
hoofs found space to make itself heard in these event- 
lees days and unwatchfal nights. Now and then 
black Vic, with some vague brute recollection of old 
calls on strength and speed, would stretch away over 
stony roads, and her rider would come back with a 
fleeting recall of the old self. Bat when Mac Stuart 
came to visit him in June he almost hesitated in 
recognition. 

So that night as they were sitting alone, he broke 
the silence. 

“New England doesn’t suit you, John. You were 
well enough in Louisiana.” 

“It isn’t the climate. I’ve a story. Will you 
hear it?” 

Without waiting for reply, the reservation of years 
told itself in hurried, nervous utterance. 

“Six yearsago I wasin Cuba. Fresh from New 
England restraints, it was like transition to Paradise. 
The music, and the climate, and the beauty bewitch- 
ed me. I was only a boy; I should have swung 
healthily back after a little, if there had been time. 
One night, after a long day by the seashore, I came 
back to find our rooms still and darkened. Turning 
back the sheet from the rigid figure on the bed, I 
Saw the sad face of my last near relative. I heard 
the story shortly. A street quarrel—my father had 
interfered to save his friend, knives and pistols were 
used, and this was the end. Both were dead. Two 
hours later the widow sent for me. These two men 
had been college friends. After years of separation 
the old attachment renewed itself in the unlooked- 
for meeting. Charles Gregory had brought his wife 
here to die, and the two men, one in the shadow of a 
past and the other in the suspense of a coming grief, 
had grown very dear to-each other. 

“There are some women, I believe, who are born 
to turn life into tragedy. There had been enough, 
Heaven knows, bat even‘on her deathbed this wo- 
man could not resist the romance in-her blood. I 
cannot blame her so much. She was dying of con- 
sumption. Her daughter, a mere child, just out of a 
convent school, would be friendless. The father, she 
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friend.. I could not tell but for bis senseless rash- 
ness both might have been living, and before I left 
the room I had promised to marry the gir). 

**T was busy until mid-afternoon making arrange- 
ments with the authorities to get the body of my 
father home. Then a hasty messenger summoned 
me. Madame Gregory was dying. I went at once. 
The priest, a Catholic, was waiting in the darkened 
room, the bride in her childish white frock knelt by 
the bedside. One look at the ghastly face on the 
pillows told me that the end was near. Almost be- 
fore the last words were spoken my wife turned from 
me to the bed, and flung herself down by her dead 


' mother. 


“TI did not see her again. That very night I was 
taken down with a brain fever. When I got my 
senses back again, the funerals of course had been 
long over, and—my wife was gone. She left a pitiful 
little letter for mo in her constrained English. She 
had fancied aversion on my part, and had only con- 
sented to the ceremony that her mother might die 
content. Being a Protestant, my conscience would 
not hold me bound, and so I was free. Poor child! 
I had seen her so seldom that I could not recall her 
face. Beyond that letter I could get no definite 
trace of her. 

“Her mother was Spanish, disowned by her fam- 
ily for marriage with the wandering American. So 
much I learned by rumor. I crossed the ocean, and 
for two years ransacked Castile. Then the civil war 
broke out, and | came home.” 

That night Stuart, marching up and down his room 
with long strides, as if he had teen on picket, brought 
his good practical common senre to bear on the case. 
He saw no moral hold, not even a legal one now. 
But then he knew his friend for one of those high- 
strung, sensitive souls worthy a place at the Round 
Table in the old knightly days, but a good deal sub- 
ject to morbid derangement in this unpoetic pres- 
ent. He understood something of the reaction that 
was working revalsion now, and had all hopes for 
the cure of time. But when next morning he said 
all that, and placed his arguments as defily as a wo- 
man, and all in vain, he had sense to stop talking, 
and forthwith resorted to strategic measures. 

Owing to which, perhaps, a fortnight after, John 
Waldron found himself established in a rectangalar 
fragment of space owned by the proprietor of the 
Oliff House, and numbered forty-five. But the pro- 
pluqaity of his four walls did not matter so much 
with all those rods of veranda whereon to tramp, and 
three thousand miles of salt water and the regular 
amount of beach thrown in. But Mac’s success end- 
ed there. No amount of engineering could get him 
into the parlors The haunting shadow made him 
shun society, and his keen pride and sensitiveness 
transformed his crutch into something monstrously 
deforming. Sv the long days were spent alone among 
the cliffs, or with Mac rocking on the tides. If his 
friend had counted on cure through ocean contact, 
he was thoroughly mistaken. Tne sad eyes grew 
more and more dreamy; the dark face, browninga 
little with each day’s sun and wind, always thin- 
ner. As I said, Mac had trusted in the healing 
forces of nature, and the contacts of the emall social 
world around them. That last reliance was a fail- 
ure. But where he gave up the case, Fate took it. 

One day they were adrift in the harbor. Toward 
mid-aftertioon opaline hazes began drifting into the 
sky, soaking up the sunshine, blotting ft out at last. 
Stuart’s practised eye read the signs of the times, 
and landed on the shore a mile below the house, jast 
as the first great drops fell. There was a long, low 
shed used for boat accommodation. Stretched out 
on a rough bench, Waldron lay watching the squalls 
sweeping in from seaward, silent and half-dreaming. 
There was a rush of quick, light feet, a surprised 
word or two from Mac, and a half dozen ladies were 
filling the place with their exclamations and 
drapery. 

There was no lielp for it now. Staart was prime 
favorite, and time and place took off the convention- 
alities of presentation. In his friend’s politely indif- 








ferent face Waldron saw no trace of his internal 
amusement. He bowed quietly betore the bright faces 
as they were named to him; said the necessary 
pleasant nothings in a voice as far away as his eyes, 
and then would bave dropped into silence. That, 
however, was not permitted. Unawares, he had be- 
come quite a lion in the house. The soldierly six 
feet persisting in solitude, the sad brown face and 
Mac Stuart’s occasional sentence of unqualified ad- 
miration had been the text for a good deal of femi- 
nine romance. Having him now at an advantage 
they made the most of their next half hour. 

The rain came steadily. A great mass of heavy 
clouds folded slowly down; the dimness began to 
darken into twilight. After the usnal skirmish of 
objection, Stuart went up to the house to send down 
carriages for the party. 

There had been a general demand that day for 
everything on four legs and four wheels. 

* There’s only one team besides Mr. Waldron’s,” 
the man at the stables said. 

And so black Vic was put into harness. She was 
not used to it, and showed her dislike to the opera- 
tion unequivocally. Clearly there was no way but 
for Stuart to drive her back, even at the price of 
making one place less in the limited accommodation 
for the party. Only he and Waldron ever used 
her. And almost never except under the saddle, 
and it was hardly safe to trust her with one of the 
hostlers. 

Meanwhile Waldron was the centre of the group 
gathered in the t-house. A man does not often 
wholly resist such a battery of attentions as were 
brought to bear against him, and the native gallantry 
in him woke up tothe occasion. He was chatting 
easily when Stuart came back, and there was a light 
in his eyes, and a half smile on his lips quite like the 
old days. But he relapsed into silence instantly he 
saw his friend, and with the silence the sad dreamy 
mask dropped again. 

By what combination of causes he found himself 
instead of Mac acting as charioteer on the home 
drive he did not understand, He had to cross the 
room in full sight of all those laughing girls, his 
awkward crutch slipping on the wet floor. I suppose 
itis not a pleasant thing for any man to suffer such 
mutilation, bat for this one best wulker, climber, 
dancer of his set, sure-footed and lithe as an In- 
dian, the slow-dragging progress which was the 
best he could make was unspoken torment. It was 
no wonder that with the bitter red of mortification 
in his cheeks, the ride should be a silent one. Of 
course there was little chance for conversation, with 
the pouring rain and Vic’s irritated temper to keep 
in check. 

By-and-by there was a sharp glare of lightning and 
a crash of thunder right overhead. The startled 
horse gave one y lange, but Waldron’s voice and firm 
hand on the rems quieted her instantly. But the 
instant had done the mischief, and even where they 
stood a portion of the broken harness slipped to the 
ground. 

There was no help for it. Waldron descended from 
the carriage, not with the light spring of old times, 
but slowly and clumsily. The air was full of quiver- 
ing gleams. With his crutch and the wincing horse 
and all those broken buckles, reconstruction was 
no easy matter. The lady sat watching him quietly, 
taking in the occasion and the need. She hada 
faculty for helpfal service in a good many directions, 
and a somewhat unfeminine disregard of dry goods. 
She was by his side directly. 

“* If you'll jast keep the creatrre still and tell me,” 
she said, tying knots with deft fingers. 

She saw the half-angry flash run up under the 
brown in the averted face, and the vexed sense of 
helplessness torturing the bitten under lip as she 
laughed a little at her unaccustomed work. But the 
end was not yet, even when the damaged straps 
were secured. All through the process, Vic’s shin- 
ing eyes had been rolled back watching the flutter 
of skirts so near her, and at this precise moment took 
advantage of a sudden movement on the part of the 


lady to make a fling forward. Waldron was off his 
guard, and dropped bis crutch against the wheel. 
It caught someliow, there was a splitting snap, and 
the broken pieces snapped at his’ feet. But the horse, 
trembling nervously, was standing still as he leaned 
against her neck, and so he and his companion stood 
face to face one blank instant. And all the while the 
rain was pouring at a rate that washed every sem- 
blance of romance out of the situation. 

If you will lean on my shoulder, perhaps you can 
reach the carriage.” 

The tone was so commonplace and business-like 
that it was easier to cbey it. But a half impreca- 
tion struggled out from between his teeth, as he felt 
her slight frame bend beneath his weight. Vic had 
the grace to be quiet till his scrambling ascent into 
the vehicle was made. ~ 

“ We're all right now,” the lady said, as she gath- 
ered up the trailing reins, and sprang in beside bim. 

Something must be said, he felt, in spite of the 
chagrin he was writhing under. 

* You are drenched!” The words were not smooth 
and the tones were rough. 

“‘There’s no harm done. I’d rather be drowned 
ten times than see a man break his heart over a 
providence he ought to be proud of.” : 

He 1 .oked at her with astonished eyes. This wo- 
man, an utter stranger an hour before, even now he 
did not know her name, ha@laid ber hand on the 
misery of his existence. ee 

She turned toward him with such & mile as every 
one who was at all worth knowing saw once’or twice 
on her face. ys: 

“It seems to me that a man who makes mutila- 
tion which came in the way of duty an excuse for 
not doing any more work in the world, who broods 
forever on his own suffering to the exclusion of his 
neighbor, who will not or dare not take any part 
with men because he cannot lead in thé march is—” 

“ A coward,” he said, supplying the word hesitat- 
ed for. 

* Yes, possibly.” f 

After that, there was not another word said till 
they drove into the stable yard at the hotel. — 

Mac was waiting. 

“TI thought something had happened,” he y sed 
nervously. And then a glance at his friend’s 
told him that something had happened. But his tact 
saved Waldron any further mortification at the time. 
He assisted the lady to the ground, and held an um- 
brella over her to the house (though she couldn’t 
well have been wetter), without another word spoken 
by either. es ae ’ 

An hour later there was a conventien in the dining- 
room over @ late meal.’ John Waldron, outstretched 
in his own dim room, received presently a note bear- 
ing half « dozen pretty signatures, requesting the 
pleasure of his presence below. Some impulse made 
the compliance seem almost a necessity, and when 
Mac came to see what would be the résult of the 
petition, he was ready to descend. Of course his way 
for the next few hours was strewn with roses, meta- 
phorically speaking. 

Late in the evening he sat at the end of the parlor. 
There was dancing, and the sets had absorbed most 
of the ladies, and left him alone. He watched them 
idly, noting no particalar figure, till, with a faw 
crashing bars the music ceased, and the groups dis- 
solved. Constance Hope was at the piano. There 
was a good deal of musical executive faculty in the 
ends of her taper fingers. She threw out a warning 
spray of tinkling notes that settled into a waltz meAs- 
ure. It was one of Weber’s, a long sigh over vanish- 
ed youth and summer-time. Just there Mac saun- 
tered in from his cigar on the veranda, and together 
the two listened. Out of doors the rain bad ceased 
falling, but low, stirless clouds wrapped the earth in 
an atmosphere of oppressive warmth and silence, 
The summer smells, the heavy, sweet odors of the 
wet vines, the intoning of the sea below, came to- 
gether through the casements. Waldron was ; 
particularly sensitive to atmospheric influence. The 





whole evening had seemed barely @ reality. Under 
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the dizzying pulses of the music, it changed to the 

* merest picture. The witchery of the long past tropic 
nights held him again, slow tides on wide stretching 
dim beaches, perfamed airs panting through starlit 
spaces, One or two couples swung down the room, 
the swaying movement helping out the enchant- 
ment. 

He came back to the present with a start, when 
Stuart spoke. 

“Tablear! Pretty, ian’t it?” 

Just under the central cluster of lights two ladies 
stood. One, brunette and slight, was wrapped from 
head to frotin black, sparkling with j+t, but flimsy 
asa mist. Past her shoulder showed a bead like one 
of those delicate French vignettes, golden, pearl, 
roseate in tinta, softly rounded in melting outlines 
haloed with wavy tresses of bronze bright hair. 
Her drapery fell about her tall lithe figure like a 
white cloud, and on her breast shone a cluster of 
barbaric gold and pearl and a handful of fire-hearted 
roses. 

“Who are they?” 

Mac regarded him with wide eyes. 

“ You brought up one from the beach!” 

** Yes, but I don’t know her name.”’ 

“Sybilla Ware and Madame Ramon. 
I suppose, She came with the Jewetts.” 

Some one, tall and military, broke up the picture. 

The rattle of urgent notes called the dancers to the 
floor again. Madame Ramon went down the long 
room playing with her tan, delightfully cool, natural, 
unconcerned, Miss Ware fluttered to her place in 
the quadrill», with Mac by her side, and Waldron 
went out on the veranda. A balf hour in the outer 
dark gave him a chance to recall the wonderful voice 
and smile which he had heard and seen on that 
wretched drive home. She had not spoken to him 


A widow, 


rest talked, 

He went presently, meaning to go up to his room. 
But escape was not yet. At the fot of the stairs his 
name was called. 

** Miss Ware, Captain Waldron.” 

And directly he was seated over a chess-table in a 
quiet corner of the hall with that bewitching face 
oppusite. 

He had littls opinion of feminine skill in such con- 
tests. He lost a move or two before he began to com- 
prehend the antagonist he had to deal with. Her 
motions were as quiet as snow fall, as rapid and un- 
hesitating us light. He looked at her presently with a 
kind of wondering interest. Only a placid face intent 
on the checkered board, lids dropped, mouth sweet 
and unconscious. How was he to know that those 
hidden, violet eyes had found time already for com- 
prehensive, measuring glances. 

The yame went on. The parlors cleared. Mac 
and Madame Ramon came and watched them silent- 
ly. Miss Ware heard checkmate at the end of a des- 
perate struggle, with just a little tightening of the 
lip curves, but with no other sign of diecomfiture. 

Mac congratulated bis friend in words that were a 
compliment to the vanquished. 

“You have reason to be proud of that victory, 
John. Miss Ware is chess queen of the country.” 

“*] promise you revenge,” he said. ‘‘ Sach a success 
is half defeat.” 

A little flush ran up to Madame Ramon’s dark 
cheeks. She had not one particle of the talent nec- 
essary to such achievements, and she did not like to 
be distanced by her own sex. She bent toward him 
with that subtle grace of hers. 

* Mr. Waldron is establishing a dangerous prece- 
dent for himself if we should ali present claims,” 

John Waldron’s name found utterance in a good 
many private discussions that night. 

* Who is he?” Miss Harris was saying to her closest 
follower and companion. 

And Emma Harris, as good as a social directory, 
made answer: 

* The lastof the Eyremond Waldrons. 
ly rich, odd, shy and talented.” 

** And only bas one fuot.” 

* That doesn’t matter. The ‘ Leg and Arm Com- 
pany ’ will remedy that before a great while.” 

* Ah, but a man who limps, and he always will, I 
suppose. Rich, did you say?” 

“ Who is be?” Madame Ramon asked of her friend 
Mrs. Jewett. 

She was standing before the mirror in her dressing- 
room, brushing out those wonderfully gicesy braids. 

“IT know very little about him personally. He be- 
longs to the Sufvlk County Waldrons, if you care 
about family.” 

** Which J do a little, I’m afraid. Somebody hint- 
ed a romance about him.” 

** Yes, poor fellow, though no one knows much, I 
fancy. There was a balf rumor that while he was 
in Cuba, six or seven years ago, he married under 
some peculiar circumstances. I never heard more 
than that. He never brought a wife home—and no 
one bas seen or heard much of him since. How 
beautiful your hair is, Nellie.” 

** Yes,”’ she said, absently. 
what became of his wife?” 

* John Waldron’s? No. I’m not certain he ever 
had one, and be isn’t the kind one likes to ask ques- 
tions of. She wouldn’t bardly have any claim on 
him now, you know, even if he were married—” 

“T supp se not,” with a little yawn. ‘ It’s fright- 


Immense- 


“And no one knows 





since, eating her supper common-placedly while the’ 





“I know, but I don’t know a thing back of that 


| time. You will please remember that your friends 


in New York endorsed the letters of their friends in 
Paris, and have said nothing more,”’ 

** No indeed; only one feels much safer with a per- 
son whose past has no sore places, or if you know 
them.” 

After that, Waldron found return to his old, self- 
wrapped state an utter impossibility. There was 
always a chattering group about his chair, and more 
than once some gay belie enticed him out and along 
the smooth garden paths, slackening her steps to his. 
As long as Jobn Waldron used a cratch it would be 
awkward and obtrusive, and everybody would feel 
aud know that he felt it the most conspicuous thing 
in his whole personality. But he was greatly a fa- 
vorite, and Mac averred that he took to the spoiling 
process asif he had been born to it. Daily their soli- 
tary excursions grew fewer and shorter, but not by 
any will of Waldron’s, it seemed—Mac, already be- 
ginning to swing in the outer circles of Miss Ware’s 
taecinations, felt almost a little pang when he saw 
how that blonde young beauty seemed to have eyes 
and thoughts but for one man in the world. Not 
that she was in the least demonstrative in her ways; 
she was altogether too well-bred a woman for that, 
and seldom ever j ined the ordinary group of dev- 
otees about him. When she did there was always 
a sharp quality in his ready wit that made the others 
teel nettled and uncomfortable io an undefinable way ; 
and scattered them presently. S» it came about that 
there were a good many games of chess played be- 
tween sunrises and bedtimes of the summer days, 
with varying success as to the tangible results of the 
games, but bringing the two always nearer in ac- 
quaintance and sympathy. 

As for the widow it did not seem that Waldron 
made much difference in her daily walk and conver- 
sation. She seemed fur once almost ready to make 
advance instead of waiting to be approached, but 
where she found that Sybilla Ware had forestalled 
her, she qietly let herself be made queen of in quite 
another circle and for awhile hardly spoke to either 
John or Mac. 

There might perhaps be something underneath 
that smiling polite indifterence, for coming back from 
some day-long shore excursion, in which Mac had 
joined, leaving Waldron at home, wandering listiessly 
through the almost empty house, she and Miss Ware, 
without a word or look that any one else could have 
taken as a clue, had developed the latent dislike into 
as hearty a hatred as one woman often feels fur an- 
other. 

That very unoccupied day had given Juhn Wal- 
dron chance to gather up some dropped threads. He 
looked back a week and tried to think what trans- 
forming power had wrought on him. It gave him 
an uncomfortably unsettled sense as to his purposes. 
He who had supposed that his whole strength was 
going to the repair of an involuntary wrong of his 
youth, if wrong it was, had come to the indiscrimi- 
nate smiling into the faces of a bouseful of young girls. 
He strayed into a parlor. A filmy handkerchief 
was crushed down in the corner of a couch. He 
took up the disphanous handful, and the perfume 
that floated up to him betrayed the ownership even 
before he recognized the embroidered device in the 
corner. The cross, and broken shield, and gauntlet 
glove were Miss Ware’s special delight, and found 
their way in scarlet, or gold, or blue, or needlework 
to most of her belongings. A broad ribbon flattered 
out of a book, dropping in the folds of a curtain was 
a tissue veil, on the chess-table a white glove lay as 
if thrown down in dainty defiance, all Sybilla Ware’s. 
She left reminders of herself wherever she went, and 
everything gave out the heavy, sweet odors of jas- 
mine and tuberose. Waldron felt a little as one 
may looking out of a sun dazzle. For days, without 
any recognized interest on his part, that face of rose 
dyes and voice of silvery slides had been between 
him and everything else. Reaction came, not the 
less strong that it sprang from heretofore unacknowl- 
edged absorption. Matters helped it. He was on 
the porch when the party came back. Miss Ware’s 
pink and white had suffered from the day’s exposure, 
her face was sunburnt and swollen, her dress soiled 
and torn, her temper evidently getting beyond her. 
Beside her the widow stood serene. In her great 
eyes the fervent sunshine lingered. She had brought 
back the day’s heats in the glow of her cheeks and 
lips. Sybilla, overconscious of disarray, passed with- 
out a word. Mrs. Ramon paused beside him, her 
hands full of bright shells. With the folds of her 
white shaw] some long branches of rock weed trailed 
and dripped. She said some commonplace thing 
about the day’s excursion, made not commonplace 
by smile and voice, and vanished too. 

That night Miss Ware did not appear. It was not 
altogether a voluntary seclusion, but she was too 
wise a woman to show her disfigured face beside 
Madame Ramon’s dusky bloom. This matter of con- 
quest had began to have its interest for her. Money 
was something, family more, the man himeelf, crip- 
pled though he was, enough in head, and heart, and 
delicate tastes to warrant any one’s pains. It need 
not interfere with her being very sweet to that care- 
less, blundering, generous Mac Stuart. She could 
and did ride, and walk, and talk with him, or listen 
while he talked, with intent blue eyes fixed on his, 
and the slow, bewildering swing of a fan drowning 
him meanwhile in waves of perfume. It was pure 
practice, and as such, well enough. She thought it 
over lying in the cool, white moonlight of her own 
room, knowing that the aforesaid Mac was haunting 
hall and balcony, waiting for her promised coming. 
And below the parlors were bright and full. Tbose 





who had not been on the beach, and a tireless few 
who had, were dancing. Waldron, from the outer 
veranda, listened to the music, and watched the 
changing tableaux within. 

Presently Mac's military stride, shortening itself to 
the step of the lady by his side, brought him and his 

companion to Waliron’s corner. 

“Jobn, Mrs. Ramon declaree she hasn’t had 
speech of you for a week, and we have taken advan- 
tage of your present defenceless position to demand 
a talk.” 

Exactly at that juncture some hurried message | 
from the village reached Stuart. He excused him-— 
self to attend to it, and was gone an hour. When 


he came back, the two were as he had left them, only . 
that the lady had wrapped a shaw!) of scarlet net : 


over her white dress. Moonlight and lamplight, 
white and orange in contrast, fell over the superb 
head with its drooping braids and clustered oleander 
blossoms. Mac paused involuntarily. The woman 
was handsome enought by daylight, with melting 
curves, and oval outlines, and olive tints, but the 
night’s sharp reliefs of gleam and gloom, or possibly 
some late kindled inner fire, had informed that nega- 
tive beauty with a glow that raised it to a wonder. 
Beauty has its force, after all. All that nizht, 
white trailing robes haunted John Waldron’s elvep, 
and a dark face crowned with lotus drew him through 
the stillness of African deserts, and then, with the 


shifting contrariety of dreams, the wreath changed | 


to shining laurel, and vanished in the smoke of thun- 
dering batteries. 

After which the man suffered relapse. Stuart was 
too thoroughly absorbed in the fascinations of the 
siren who was exercising her powers to know how 
many days his friend spent. alone, or being gorsiped 
atin Mrs Jewett’s sunny parlor. He was left to his 
own devices more than might have been thought. 
He was rather an unmanageable hero after all. A 
man who can neither promenade nor dance, and will 
not ride, and talks only when he chooses, is rather a 
stabborn subject for petting. So the dancing and 
riding belles came down from their ten days’ admir- 
ation, and let him quietly alone. 

But Mrs. Jewett liked him, and her husband helped 
her make him feel that he had a right to be comfort- 
ably unsociable in their domains. He was in and 
out, lounging and reading as he chose, and often 
enough not being guilty of a dozen sentences in a 
day. How it came about that Helen Ramon and 
he met so seldom was to Mrs. Jewett matter of strong 
wonder, for Helen had used to be as familiarly free 
in her rooms as Waldron had grown to be. She had 
little of the plotting faculty, aud was too happily idle 
not to suffer temptation. But she could make noth- 
ing of her material. Waldron coull have told her 
that the ever present consciousnese of that old ro- 
mance in his life laid a kind of chil ing restraint on 
every minute he spent with her friend, and if Mrs. 
Ramon had been frank, which she never was with 
any one, she might have confessed an irritable sen- 
sitiveness of pride which surprised hereelf, but which 
kept her most effectually out of his way. 

One noon Waldron, stretched all his lazy Jength on 
Fred Jewett’s smoking lounge, opened his eyes at 
the sound of voices in the next room, broad awake 
trom a summer dream. Mrs. Leonard, coarse, in- 
quisitive and spiteful, was putiing some one through 
catechism. 

** You’re very young for a widow, Mrs. Ramon.” 

** Yes’m.” 

“ When did Mr. Ramon die?” 

** T lost my husband six years ago.”’ 

‘Six years! Why you were only a little girl.” 

‘“*] was not very old, certainly. Have you seen 
these new water colors of Mrs. Jewett’s?” 

** 1 don’t care much for such small pictures. Where 
did you live then?” 

‘“* You must excuse me, Iam not dressed for din- 
ner.” And there was a little stir of rising. 

But the persecutor had not freed her mind. 

“‘ The girls were talking about Captain Waldron. 
They thought Sybil Ware would get him, but I told 
them I’d trust you, evenif you were a wilow. A 
few years are no such great matter if you’ve only got 
money and—” 

A door, closed with unnecessary emphasis, shut 
out the rest. Waldron started up to a sitting pos- 
tare just in time to face the widow standing on the 
threshold with cheeks aflame and eyes that blazed. 
Of course there was nothing on earth to say. She 
swept out of the room and he sank back speechless. 

That night everybody was to sink personality in a 
masquerade party. Waldron laughed sleepily at 
Mac’s guise, and refused to go below stairs. Bat 
later, in the smoky silence of his own room, a pen- 
cilled card came to him. 

**T am too tired to dance. My Lord Stuart wont 
talk. The parlors area howling wilderness, speak- 
ing after the manner of women. I feel a strategic 
inspiration. If you would play a final gzame—S. W.” 
And Wal:iron went down of course. e 

The servant led him to a still recess of a small, 
half-lighted room beyond the crowded parlors. By 
the waiting chess-table a figure stood trailing Eng- 
lish Mary’s royal velvets. The masque dropped as 
he came up, and from under the prim coif Miss 
Ware’s sculptured face looked out on him. 

Waldron’s half hesitating greeting betrayed- his 
moment’s shock at the reality of the personation be- 
fore him. The shining bair was out of sight under 
her headdress, the half light brought out her face 
in rigid reliefs, hard, cruel, imp'acable. 

“** Treasons, spoils and stratagems,’ ” he said, half 
involuntarily. 

She threw back, with a fierce little gesture, the 


head gear she wore, and all her bright hair dropped 
loose about her cheeks and throat. The semblance 
vanished, only Sybil Ware in drapery, piquant from 
| novelty, was left. But there was a dangerous spar- 
kle in the wide, clear eyes. Waldron turned to the 
waiting chess-tabin. 
| “ Shall we play?” he said. 
* Not yet. You made me sv angry that my band 
is not steady.” And she sat down to the little piano, 
| He wondered a little, as he eat listlessly waiting, 
| how fingers that could not manage the combatants 
on the checkered fi-ld, could meet the cold keys. He 
did not wonder long. She played unevenly— broken 
bits of everything, clanging marches, stormy fan. 
, tasias, settling at last tu an odd song accompaniment 
—abrupt chords that meltei with long rans to un. 
expected harmony. 

Miss Ware had had one passion in her life. When 
it ended it left her heart-wrecke1. But she hai re. 
membered its intensities, and introduced gtacefully 
into her daily walk the semblance of its tragic crises 
Listening to her voice as she sang, you guessed at 
depths of suffering made doubly pathetic by the 
outer perfection of dress, and manner, and unshad- 
owed beauty. But you never woul guesa that ¢y- 
ery tone and trembling slije had its effsct carefully 
| weighed and counted on, and that this sympathy 

stirring your heart was an utter waste. John Wal- 
| dron, not well knowing: any woman, felt himuif 
drawn into the old dizzyswing. He had never heard 
her sing befure—he was almost morbidly sensitive 
to music—almost unawares he rose and came nearer 
and nearer the singer. The pale face, with its shi). 
ing eyes, did not tarn towards him, he bent forward 
till the warm breath almost touched his cheek. What 
the next minute might have wrought he afterwards 
trembled to think, but just then the door opened 
suddenly and in the space a figure stood that whirled 
him back over a good many intermediate years. 
Some one in the laces and lustrous black ofa fa!) 
Spanish national dreas, stood looking in at the two, 
Miss Ware turned slightly, took in the interruption, 
her song ceased with a handfal of sharp notes, and 
she rose from ber place. As for Waldron he felt as 
if he had been roused from one dream to plunge into 
another. Had this woman come straight from over 
seas to remind him of his half. forgotten guest? He 
was in the plazas of the Spanish capital with nerves 
tingling with the music of the band, scanning sharp- 
ly every passing face. He was ransacking records, 
playing spy on the history of half the families of the 
country, petted, flattered, looked love on by many a 
pair of dreamy southern eyes. 

Then the door closed again. Miss Ware spoke: 

“7 am ready now,” she said, and seated herself at 
the neglected chere-table. 

The game was a lungone. The lights about them 
flared in the wind that sprang up with the lateeven- 
ing. Miss Hope’s piano and Lord’s violin were pour- 
ing ont the weird Lavastrome. As in that first game, 
Helen Ramon came and leaned over the players with 
a rigid intentness in ber face. Waldron felt a pres- 
ence, and looking back caught a glimpse of the robes 
that had broken in on Sybilla’s song. His eyes 
flashed up tothe unmasked face, and Madame Ra- 
mon’s serene gaze met his. He was playing his best 
and wariest. The color left Miss Ware’s lips and 
settled in a scarlet spoton either cheek. There was 
only one sentence spoken : 

“ This is our last game?” 

o Yes.” 

Helen Raymon’s pale face grew paler as she stood. 
Then ber escort came and demanded fulfilment of 
her promise for the next dance, and though she lin- 
gered and glanced back, she went at last, and they 
were alone again. 

It was the barest chance finally. An instant’s for- 
getfulnese of an insignificant pawn, and the red 
monarch swept down triamphant. 

** Checkmate,” Jobn Waldron said, almost under 
his breath, and like a sigh. 

She rose with a sharp glitter in her eyes and a. 
sharper ring in her voice. ‘I've lost my game.” . 

I cannot ask you to pardon him. They were alonr. 
Whatever the impulse he took her two cold hands 
in his and drew down her head till, as he sat, his lips 
touched her cheek. Then without a word she swept 
her light drapery through the doorway and vanished. 

There was no trace of defeat in her manner next day 
when they met at breakfast. It was an understood 
thing that this day was the last the party would spend 
together. A final excursion was being planned. 

* So the summer dies. Let it go royally—crowned 
with roses.” 

** Roses in August and on Middle Beach.” 

**Metaphorical roses. Better than to say we'll 
drown it in brine—unless it is the Byronic briny 
tears of farewell.’’ 

‘* The season has been a success. We wont cry- 
No hearts lost and none broken—” 

And then some one broke in: 

**‘ Miss Ware, was your final game a triumph?” 

“A triumph? Ask Mr. Waldron.” 

There was only the shadow of a jar in the tone, 
and only one in all the room caught it. Mrs. Ramon 
looked up suddenly and met Sybilla’s eyes, and & 
strong light flashed up in herown. Bat thedropped 
lids hid it presently, and the matter was nut fol- 
lowed. 

A sailing party was the conclusion of the whole 
matter. They spent the day between sea and shore. 
As the afternoon purpled towards sunset, Waldron, 
floating far out in a shell like skiff, caught the sig- 
nalling flutter of a handkerchief on the rocks. He 
rowed in and two or three girls petitioned for place® 
in his boat. There was little said as the light deep- 











fu ly late, isn’t it?” 

**I wish 1 knew Helen better,” Mrs. Jewett said to 
her husband, at the end of several silent, thoughtful 
minutes. 

**How long do ladies require for acquaintance- 
mu You've had six months.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








| ened and glowed and the little breeze died down to 
‘| atter calm. One instant they were floating between 

two cloudless concaves. In the next there had come 

' asudden impulse of mischief on the part of one of 

i the party, as sudden a change of position, and the 

overweighted boat careened and everybody was 

' straggling in the water. 

Across the bay stretched a sandy bar so that when 
the first mi.ute’s panic was over the ladies found 
standing ground which brought their heads just 
above water. They had surveyed each other in such 
style a good many times in their beach bathing. 
The situation had missed being tragic by just a 
shade, and as usual was simply absurd. Up to their 
chins in the waveless element one by one wailed 
over their ruined draperies and laughed at last. 
Waldron and Mac—good swimmers both—were 
struggling to right the overturned boat. 1t was too 
dusk now for those on shore to } erceive their disas- 
ter. They must help themselves. But there was a 
little pause presently when some one asked in a tone 
that had just a quaver of fright in it: 

“Ig the tide rising?” 

Mac and John looked at each other one aghast 
minute, without a word. Then by.one fortunate ef- 
fort the inverted skiff floated right side up, but half 
filled. 

“ Nothing to bail with. You wont mind the damp 
thoug!, I suppose,” and one by one they scrambled 
over the edge. 

Masculine hands must furnish locomotive power. 
Mac was best oarsmen, and John Wal:iron was left 
floating on the darkening sea—for the boat could not 
hold all. 

“ We shall overture again,” a woman's voice said, 
as the overweighted craft dipped. ‘There are float- 
ing boards enough. Give me the extra oars and I 
can keep up till you return.” 

There was no time tur protestation. Madame Ra- 
mon strack out with a skillfal stroke or twoand Wal- 
dron was not alone. 

It seemed an age, while the night deepened and 
darkened, and stars thickened and brightened over- 
head. With the twilight a whispering wind fresh- 
ened up from seaward. Tae tide was so high now 
that little waves ran over her head at intervals, blind- 
ing and strangling her. There was nothing to do 
but to trust to skilland nerve, and clinging to the 
frail support ehe,and Waldron by her side, faced 
with slow strokes toward the far-off shore. 

Catastrophe came very near. The woman’s endar- 
ance almost gave way. Waldron held her now al- 
most by main strength. Scarcely a word was spok- 
en. Once he said: 

“Are you afraid?” . 

“Nut with you.” And then she grew a dead 
weight on hisarm. It could not last much longer. 
Unless the boat came soon — 

She opened her eyes. Her voice was only a flutter: 

“Am I dying? O John, I love you!” 

Alter it there was silence till lights and shouts 
from the rescuing party came across the dark water. 

They litted the two into the boat. There was a 
desperate feeling in Waldron’s heart. He had not 
loved the woman, and will has more to do with it than 
one thinks, but in his inmost heart he knew that 
thought of her would haunt him forever. And with 
that knowledge came too a sleeping sanse of the ob- 
ligation that held him. There was one thing to do. 

He was brave man enough to doit. And when Mrs. 
Ramon opened her eyes next morning from the bless- 
ed sleep that repaired her exhaustion, the first bit of 
incidental news that came to her ears was that John 
Waldron, contrary to his expressed plan, had left the 
house and his destination was a mystery. 

After that nobody knew anything about him. The 
Jewetts tried perseveringly to find him, and failad. 
Scuart was out of the way for reasons best known to 

himself.and Miss Ware, perhaps, and when he pre- 
sented himself at last could only tell that his friend 
had shipped for South America. 

Then Mrs. Jewett remembered with a kind of in- 
consequence that made the memory a wonder, a lit- 
tle interview that took place the night of the mas- 
querade party. Waldron had waylaid her as she 
came up stairs. 

“ Who is the Mrs. Ramon who is with you?” 

And she, seeing something more than ordinary cu- 
Tiosity in the man’s face and voice, answered as di- 
rectly as she knew. 

“A Frenchwoman, introduced tous by some cli- 
ents of Fred’s. 1 know very little more than that. 
Her husband was killed in some Paris revolution, I 
believe. She never speaks of him, and I have guessed 
at some unhappy secret in their lives.” 

More than a year went by. The Jewetts were in 
New York and Mrs. Ramon was with them. If that 
summer episode lingered yet in her memory no one 
would have guessed it. Society had accepted her as 
quite an established sensation. If any man could 
have called her coquette it would have been relief. 





tion was evidently mutual, and presently Fred Jew- 
ett’s hand on his shoulder, arrested his half-defined 
Plan of leaving the house. But before that he had 
Seen in the shadows of the box Mrs. Ramon. 

Well, the meeting was not in the least melodra- 
matic. Such things are not usual in real life. 
There was a multitude of questions asked and an- 


little slower, more deliberate step in walking, no one 
would have suspected that the neat fitting boot cov- 
ered a patent. He sat very self-possessed and hand- 
8.me, chatting quietly till the cartain rose again and 


rest of the play went for little with any of the party, 
neither word nor look betrayed any disturbing force. 
“ Mac Stuart is in town, did youknow? And Miss 
Ware is visiting the Holbrooks. It will be quite a 
reuniun,” Mrs. Jewett said, in the lobby. “If you 
haven’t forgotten the summer we were all together.” 
Waldron had not forgotten. He was not likely to. 
All these months that he had spent in going up and 
down the world he had kept his one purpose in sight. 
But sile by side with that purpose had lived, too, a 
memory. He had struggled like a man against all 
weak yearning, but with a man’s heart there was 
that dall ache forever haunting bim. 

They were all at Mrs. Jewett’s the next evening. 
Miss Ware met him as serenely sweet as if she had 
never played chess in her life. Mac Stuart having 
protested thorough cure and indifference, found him- 
821f in a state of sulky quiet that needed only a word 
orsmile to be reduced to the old infatuation. Mrs. 
Ramon wore some flaming torrid combination of col- 
or and would not talk. It was an evening that was 
remembered by every one of the little party. Mrs. 
Jewett, in the privacy of her chamber, declared that 
she felt as if she had jast got out of some horrid 


lifetime. Miss Ware, with just a suspicion of spite 


Faust. 


was not much help for him. 


his brain whirled. 


inevitable contacts of society in it all. 
not bring himself to put the case in so many words 


thing short of full explanation. 


from the likelihood of any meeting. The claims o 


take no denial. 
There was aroom full of chattering people. 
talked with the rest, and was the firat to propose de 


hand as he passed her. 


gible to resist. He bowed coldly and went out. 


when she was hurt or angry. 
Waldron crossed the threshold. He walked straigh 
recating air. 
hand on her arm. 
youth. 
very lips. 

** Do you love her?” 


**] love you,” he said, “‘ and—” 
*D» you love her?” she repeated. | 


till I find her I am bound.” 


face tugped away. 


trial. 
I mast find my wife.” And a shudder shook him. 
“And when you find her?” 
* It rests with her.” 
her lips, «nd put out her hand. 


her without a word. 








Swered. Waldron had no crutch now. But for a 


everybody stopped their own talk to listen. If the’ 


nightmare, and voted the experience enough fur a 


in her tone, wondered what there was in Juhn Wal- 
dron that she had ever fancied him worth admira- 
tion. Mrs. Ramon, tace downward among her pil- 
lows, was crying like a tropic storm. Mac wassmok- 
ing in savage silence, while his friend sat staring out 
into the night and whistled preoccupied strains from 


Waldron had not meant to have remained in the 
city, but business matters had put themselves in such 
shape that escape was impossivle. He was not a 
hero by any means, but—as once before—he would 
have been brave enough to have run away from 
temptation. Circumstances not allowing that, there 
Whatever line the 
widow had laid out for herself he felt as if he had 
fallen into the hands of some fabled enchantress. 
She bewildered him with perfection of art in dress, 
she sang to him till he felt as if the earth were slid- 
ing out from under his feet, she talked in her soft 
voice and with her slow, half-hesitating speech till 
And always 80 porfect was her 
self-commaud, so delicate her tact, that he never 
suspected that there was anything but chance, or the 
Mrs. Jewett 
might have helped him if she would, but he could 


and she was too strang :ly obtuse to comprehend any- 


An evening cane at last when Waldron leaned 
over the railing of the ferry boat that carried him 
away from his day‘’s business, and watching the 
whirling water by the boat’s side, had a desperate 
sense that a crisis had come. He would keep away 


his work would be excuss enough. And as he stepped 
from the boat Fred Jewett caught his arm and would 


He 


parture, carrying his purpose against all protest. 
Mrs. Ramon, playing with her fan and answering 
sweet-voiced compliment as sweetly, put out her 


** Don’t go,” she said, softly, and the fleeting touch 
seemed to hold him. At least it was something tan- 


An hour after, Mra. Ramon was sitting very stall 
: in the same room, thinking intently, her dusky eyes 
very wide and bright, humming to herself over and 
over again alittle fragment of tune as was her way 
She heard no warn- 
ing without, till the door sprang open and John 


up toher. She rose with a half-startled, half-dep- 


** Be seated,” he said, laying a heavy, constraining 
“1 have eomething tosay to you.” 
And as he had told Mac he told her the story of his 


She sat still when he had finished, white to her 


**No. Inever knowingly saw her except during 
, our marriage ceremony. I should not recognize her 
‘ now if we were to meet face to face, but I feel that 


** Why have you told me this?” she asked, with 


** Because you cannot help knowing that your voice, 
and smile, and presence drawand hold me as no 
other woman’s ever do; because I believe that with 
my secret in your keeping you will not make my 
i necessary daily contacts with you such an agony of 
I love you, bat with that mystery unravelled 
we are as far ayart as if a coffin-lid were between us. 


She turned toward him with a smile breaking over : 
He held it hard 
against his heart fora minute, and went away from 


You will set down John Waldron as a very senti- 


mental missish young man when I tell gou that he 
went home and into atyphoid fever. There were phy- 
sical reasons enough for it apart from any mental 
strain there might have been about this last scene. 
He had been committing all manner of masculine 
transgressions in the way of work and travel in the 
last year, and this ‘trial was the one drop too much. 
When he came out, ever so many weeks after, the 
barest shadow of his old self, he went to the Jewetts 
to find that Mrs. Ramon had gone. 
He weut back to his office and found a pile of un- 
opened letters. He was beyond shocks, so he little 
more than gasped over one from the man who 
years ago had been his father’s banker in Havana, 
and who ever since had known of his persistent 
search. It said briefly that news of his wife had 
been heard. Then another of later date toll him of 
received information of his illness and that the lady 
under the writer’s escort would be in New York by 
the twenty-tifth of the current month. * To-day was 
the twenty-second, Turee days grace. He weut 
straight to Mrs. Jewett and tuli her the whol>+ story. 
She was protuse in all necessary exclamation and ex- 
pression, but somehow he went away with a chill, 
as if there had been a want of heart in it all. And 
he did not ask her, as he had intended, to pany 
him when he went to receive the travellers. 
It came sooner than he thought. The very next 
day, there came to him a note annouucing the early 
arrival of the steamer and the lady’s presence in the 
city. It was by no means a brave or hopeful man 
that obeyed the summons. Tue woman held his life 
in her hands, and her will was to shape it. He held 
himself passive with a repression that he did not 
know was in him. 
A servant threw open the door of the room where 
the lady waited, and on the threshold he stopped 
short at seeing Madame Ramon seated by the 
window. 
“ Tnere has been some mistake,” he said, bowing 
quietly. ‘It is not the room I bad intended to find. 
My wife is somewhere in the house.” 
She rose and came towards him. 
“ Rafaela Ramon Gregory once—afterward Rafaela 
Gregory Waldron. John, you said you wanted to 
find your wite.” 
You do not care particularly about the rest of the 
scene. Mrs. Jewett appeared on the stage shortly 
and explained her part of the mystery. 
** How was | to know tbat the ‘ Nellie’ of Monsieur 
Cassille’s letter of introduction meant Rafaela instead 
of Helen. And as to the revolution martyr-myth 
of a husband, I’m sure some one told me that, and 
Mrs. Waldron here never contradicted it.” 
A week ufcer the old bonds were renewed in an 
elaborate wedding at Mrs. Jewett'’s. Society wén- 
» | dered a little at the quiet secrecy of the antecedent 
courtship, not having been told how many years ago 
the romance had begun. Mac, askel to stand as 
best man, declined with an explanation. 
** You see I must get out of this. Her engagement 
to Jack Wynd bas just been announced. I'll take 
myself off for a while.” And there was a trémulous 
quiver under the man’s tawny mustache. 
f| ‘You're well out of it, old fellow,” his friend said. 
And the two men wrung each other’s hands as is the 
manner of men, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Waldron went to Cuba on 
their bridal trip. They have settled down into very 
- | common} luce, steady members of society, but as yet 
neither has lost for the other the charm of the old 
romance. 
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GROWING OLD. 

Is growing old an art to beacquired? Is it a mat- 
ter of eating, drinking and avoiding? These are 
amongst the questions that people desirous of grow- 
ing very old will not fail to propose to themselves, 
And thus we may reply: Viability, or the capability 
of living long, wrote somebody, is an inheritance. 
Like talent, it may be perverted; but it existe inde- 
pendent of all cultivation. Some men have a talent 
t | for long life. Longevity tends tobe hereditary. Mr. 
Charl-s Lejoncourt, in his “‘ Galeri des Centenaires,” 
publishes some curious examples. He cites a day- 
laborer who died at one hundred and eight, his fath- 
er having lived to one hundred and four, and his 
grandfather to one hundred and eight. His daugh- 
ter, then living, had arrived at eighty, In another 
page of M. Lejoncourt’s treatise we find a saddler 
whose grandfather died at one hundred and twelve, 
his father at one hundred and thirteen, and he him- 
self at one hundred and fifteen. This man two years 
before his death, being asked by Louis XIV. how he 
had managed to live so long, ‘Sire,”’ said he, ‘‘ by 
acting on two principles since I was fifty; the prin- 
ciples of keeping my wine-cellar open and my heart 
shut.” A more surprising illustration of hereditary 
longevity is furnished by John Golembiewseki, a Pole. 
In 1846 this man was living, aged one hundred and 
twenty-two. His father died at one hundred and 
twenty-one, his grandfather at one hundred and 
thirty. This Pole had been eighty years a common 
soldier. He had served in thirty-five campaigns un- 
der Napoleon; had even survived thé terrible Rus- 
sian campaign in spite of five wounds, 
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The mercifal shall find mercy. This is because 
every man finds what he himself is, and bas meas- 
ured back to him what he has meted out to others. 
Goodness never fails of its reward; and injastice 
never fails to come home to the house and upon the 
head of the unjust. Though justice has leaden legs, 





THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


Monsieur Rossignolle was the most wonderful of 
all species which in my experience bave firoded 
the stage. His ability lay not in simply imitating 
the human voice—the common province of human 
ventril: q tists, and the most attainable—bat those of 
all birds and beasts, and all noises, whether natoral 
or mechanical. It was difficult to say which was 
most to be admired in his organ, its astonishing - 
power, ot its minute liquidity; for he could give you 
as correct an idea of the sawing of a huge picce of 
timber as of the song of a linnet. His entertain- 
ment was divided into three parts, with appropriate 
scenes, which he carried with him—the first repre- 
sented an aviary and menagerie, in which he per- 
sonated the keeper, and, as he approached every ani- 
mal or bird. it gave its distinct growl or whistle; the 
next was the interior of a workshop, in which he pre- 
tended to be making a box, and imitated the sound 
of allthe implements employed. These were ren- 
dered characteristic by his dress, and somewhat hu- 
morous by his broken English exclamations. 
Rossignolle was a fillow of very humorous ideas; 
he had met with adventares in all quarters of Europe, 
which it was his sole amusement to recount. Among 
the number the one that occurred to him on the road 
trom Exeter to Plymouth was not the least whimsi- 
cal. He had taken his pl we in the night in the night- 
coach, but by mistake or connivance was expelled to 
the outside. The night was very dark, and soon af- 
ter the coach set off it began to rain, which ia regard 
to Devonshire is to say that the water came down 
like a cataract. Being provided with neither a great- 
coat nor umbrella, he naturally envied the situation 
of those who sat near him. To desire their comfurt 
was but another throb with him to obtain it; and in 
the depth of his roguery, therefore, as well as dis- 
tress, he resolved on the following expedient: He 
was the only passenger on the outside, and his loca- 
tion being the dickey, the coachman at the other ex- 
tremity of the vehicle was incapable of ‘‘ peeping 
through the blanket of the dark ” upon his doings. 
He pretended to hug and hash a child in his arms, 
whose fretful whine he commenced and-increased till 
it cut the drum of the other passengers’ ears like a 
razor. Two of these persons happened to be females, 
one of whom was a mother, and the other expected 
tobe. They instantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear me! there’s 
a poor child on the roof in the rain; let's take it in!” 
The males, as gentlemen and Christians, were com- 
pelled to acquiesce; so down went the sash, and out 
went a lady’s head and shoulders to address Rs- 
signolle. 

*“ Here, here, my good woman, give me the child.” 
‘‘No, no!” said the latter, mimicking the voice of a 
female, “‘ mine little Adolphine sal not go from her 
mama.” And then he commenced another series of 
soprano notes, interspersed with an abundance of 
basso hush-a-bys, more intolerable than the former. 
** Good heavens!” said a humane female to her com- 
panion, “it’s a barbarous French woman! She’!l kill 
the poor thing.” Then leaning out of the window 
again, ‘‘Give me the child, good woman, will you? 
It will catch its death! Here, coachman, stop! stop!’ 
“Stop, ma’am?” said Jehu; “ bless your soul, did 
you ever hear of sich a thing in sich a rain as this? 
And if I did stop, the young un on the dickey woul 
frighten the cattle.” 

Rossignolle now pretended to get into a passion 
with the chili and scold it; at which the women 
opened upon him, the gentlemen swore, and between 
the equalling, growling, screaming and threatening, 
a delightful tumult ensued. The dialogue, as he de- 
scribed it, then ran in the following manner: 

Child squalling—** Ya, ya!’’ 

Roesigno!lo— Hash, hush, child, child!” 

Women within—“ Dun’t use it so, good woman.” 
Child—“ Ya, ya, ya,” (a crescendo.) 

Rossignolle—“ I will frow you in de mud.” 
Women—‘“ What does she say?” 

Child—“ Ya, ya, ya!” 

Rssignolle—** Wont you Lush? I trow you away.” 
Woman —' O you wretch!” 

Roesignolle—“ Dere, den, you pe in de poodle.” 
Here suiting the action to the word, he made a 
noise as if he had actually deposited the infant in a 
Gitch, the cries of which grew fainter as the coach 
on: The uproar that now ensued in the ve- 
hicle would have done credit to a Si. Giles’s watch- 
house on St. Patrick’s day. The women yelled, and 
the men thumped the roof with their sticks, and 
swore out of the windows. 

** Stop, coachman, stop! murder, murder! she’s 
killad the chili, she’s thrown i¢ into the ditch, will 
you stop, coachman?”’ 

‘* In three minutes, marm,” he replied, “‘ tochange 
horses.” * 

“ But there’s a child lying on the road!” 

* I'll send some one from the in: to pick it up, 
marm; [ mustn’t lose time b»tween the stages.” 
The torrent of abuse now turned on thecoachman, 
and one of the passengers, who was a lawyer, swore 
that if the child died, he would prosecute the former 
fér manslaughter and the mother for murder. O.1 
arriving at the inn, Rvssignolle jumped down and 
ran into the kitchen to dry himself. The house was 
thrown instantly into confusion; the Frenchwoman 
was ordered to be seizad, lanterns lighted, and a 
party set off to retrace the road, headed by the hu- 
mane lawyer. No infant, however, was to be found; 
and after groping till they were all thoroughly 
drenched, they returned totheinn. The lawyer was 
then tol. that the Frenchwoman had made her es- 
cape, and that another gentleman had taken her 





it finally overtakes each one. 


place in the coach, which wag now out of sight. 
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But she dressed, and sang, and talked in a way that 
was 80 avowedly and openly heartless that not a soul 
could find tangible cause of complaint. 

Booth was playing Hamlet. Waldron, jast landed, 
had in the evening’s dearth of occupation wandered 
into the theatre. Sweeping the house with his glass 
between the acts he saw the Jewetts. The recogni- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOWARD SPRING. 


BY LOUISE DUPER. 


The sky glows blue with dreams of spring, 
Its sweet face brightening radiantly ; 

No green leaves peer, no swallows sing, 
But all the air rings silverly 


With talk of one whose rosy wings 

Are spread toward our longing shore, 
One who the blossom-glory brings, 

Who lets the larks from morning's door; 


Who drifts the dead fielda with a cloud 
Of rosy color, rich and strange; 

Earth wakes to life within its shroud, 
W here'er her fairy footsteps range. 


O Spring, so sure, and sweet, and blest! 
All dark days walk into thy glow; 
The wild winds lull into thy rest; 
Into thy redness glows the snow. 


As life, toward immortality, 

Toward rest and heaven, drops its pain, 
Sleeps for a little, silently, 

Beneath the snow, the storm, the rain, 


Then in the springtime wakes once more,— 
So, though the days be dark and drear, 
Rejoice, my soul, forevermore! 
For evermore the spring is near. 


> 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SETTLER. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


~ ee 


I AM perfectly well aware that great circumspec- 
tion must be used in telling the f. llowing story, or 
the ladies will find their delicate sensibilities shocked. 
On the whole, perhaps it would be better to leave 
the men in fall possession of the “ Settler,” and let 
the dear ladies turn their attention to the next page, 
where, doubtless, they will tind some sweet and sen- 
timental rose-water scented tale, suited to their taste. 
This story has not a perfume of rose-water, O no! It 
is something quite different. It is—but there! I will 
leave the story to speak for itself, and if the dear 
creatures ventare to listen, they do so at their peril. 

In the first place, I must premise that the story of 
my being married is all moonshine, It is true that I 
fall three-quarters in love every little while; but 
something always happens. Either the ladies were 


bad grammar, ogling some other fellow, or they ob- 
jected to my cigars and occasional ‘ smiles ’—some- 
thing, in short, always kept me out of the noose; 
and I am stil! waiting for that sweet, pure, lofty be- 
ing who shall make me bow, heart and soul, before 
her, as-my ideal of womanhood. Of course I am 
always giving what hunters call the view-halloo, be- 
ing an ardent fellow, and constantly fancying that 
the “ typical she” is before me; and of course I am 
constantly finding myself cheated. 

This preparatory to saying that last summer I 
found myself unexpectedly much interested in a 
pretty little piece of humanity that looked as if it 
might be worth a very tender and persistent wooing. 

Lilian Westly was one of those delicate human 
lilies that grow up under the glass case of society, 
watched, tended, admired, not a rude wind suffered 
to breathe on them, not a chill allowed to come near. 
No one could show her rearing more plainly. Lilian 
was medium-sized, a little under, maybe, slight, 
white as the petals of that flower for which she was 
named, dainty beyond anything but a blossom, mer- 
ry, sweet, butin an airy, delicate way, a trifle super- 
cilious when anything offensive or coarse came near 
her, small-featured, with a profile that more than 
one artist had copied, with hands and feet that were 
worth luoking at, fair-haired—her hair a warm-hued 
flaxen glory about her lovely head, silver-voiced, 
blue-eyed. What more would you? “Airy, fairy 
Lilian,” of course she was calied. 

This lovely creature was an orphan adopted by a 
rich bachelor uncle, as sour and crabbed as a prickly 
pear, but indulgent to his ‘little girl,” as he called 
her. For hersake, he suffered his quiet house to be 
turned upside down, and himself toted from post to 
pillar, out night after night in the winter, and dragged 
up and down the face of the earth in the summer. 
Not but the young lady could have found scores of 
gentlemen only too happy to attend her; but, you 
see, that was favoring them too highly. She wanted 
to keep the wooers at a convenient distance. 

“It’s so much more interesting,” she said to me, 
‘to go about guarded by such a dragon. It makes 
people think me something very precious, you know. 
If I were to take the arm of a young man, now, and 
allow him to escort me anywhere, every one would 
say at once that it was an engagement, and leave me 
quite on his hands. I should be, then, nothing more 
than a common girl with a beau. Don’t you see?” 

“ Nothing could make you a common girl,” I said. 
‘‘And as to the beau, do you mean to remain uncom- 
mon in that respect, also? Will you never descend 
to the lot of ordinary women, and give any man your 
preference?” 

“TIT do not know,” she said, slowly and sweetly. 
**I do not feel in any hurry. I have no temptation 
to change.” 

“Little nun!” I exclaimed, impatiently, vexed to 
have made go little impression. 

i “You're not vexed?” she asked, after a moment, 








too willing or too troublesome, I caught them using. 





when I had turned sulkily away. ‘ Don't got vexed, 
now, please! You are so much nicer when you are 
good-natured. And really, I must say, sir, that 
when you are angry, you are unbearable. I find 
myself continually on the point of vowing I will 
never speak to you again. You are positively rude, 
did you know it? Why, no one ever dared to speak 
to me as you do when you are angry; and yet, some 
way, I forgive you. I suppose it is your way. Ah! 
now you smile. Be good, and remember that we are 
going to that stapid house in D. next week, and will 
need all our amiability to keep us through the 
summer.” 

The house in D. to which she referred was a quiet 
country place near the coast, where some of us were 
going for the summer. There were several houses 
about where they took summer boarders; and though 
they had usually entertained old fogies, some of the 
high-fliers were going to them thissummer. The 
Teasons were various. Some, doubtless, went for 
economy, others, because they were tired of summers 
more fatiguing than winters; others, who had to be 
in town during the day or week, wanted a place near 
by. Lilian frankly avowed that she went there to 
rest; her hair and complexion, sbe discovered,— 
though no one else did—beginning to show the effect 
of dissipation. I went because Lilian went. 

Well, we found it pleasant enough. We could boat, 
aud drive after sunset; and then there was the large 
shady house to flirt, read, sing, lounge, play, dance 
and sleepin. And we had an excellent tabl>. 

Bat in this rosy lite I soon fuund a thorn—a thorn 
about six feet long. What on earth men want to be 
so big for, I can’t imagine. It’s horribly vulgar. 
My size is five feet, eight inches, which is tall enough 
for any man who doesn’t want to make a hop-pole of 
himself. But Sable Thorne was not content with 
the juste milieu of my height, must keep on growing 
till he got to be six feet high. I wonder be stopped 
there. Of course you don’t expect a fellow of that 
length to have much body to him, and Thorne badn’t. 
The ladies called him graceful and elegant, because 
they could roll their eyes up at hiin as if they were 
praying, and because he could bow such a long way 
to them; but the young men called him ‘‘Stilis,’” 
* Pole-star,’’ any long name that came to hand. 

“Ttis all envy,” protested Lilian Westly. ‘The 
gentlemen are jealous. I’m sure Mr. Thorne is 
grace itself; and as to his height, we like tu look up 
to men.” 

Jack Sortelle, one of Lilian’s admirers, struck in 
here, with an admirable recitation: 


** Come thou down !— 
What pleasure dweils in height ?’ the shepherd said— 
*In height and cold, the splendor of the hills?" ** 


“O bah!” said the beauty, laughing and blushing 
a little. 

I was displeased and suspicious. Lilian Westly 
wasn’t given to blushing, and why she should make 
an exception in favor of this long fellow, when love 
was mentioned, I could not understand. Moreover, 
1 bad seen her taking a moonlight walk alune with 
him the evening before, and had remarked that 
Thorne showed more than his usual insufferable con- 
ceit after they came in. Besides, come to look, she 
wore his colors. Thorne always got on blue, if he 
could, by any possibility, and here was the belle in 
blue, though she had always said that it made her 
look frightfully pale. The case was getting critical. 
She had never before been known to do any more 
than permit the homage of an adorer, and now there 
was an appearance of her making an etfurt to please 
him. 

I scowled and looked out the window, watching 
the gentleman in question as he sauntered up the 
long, old-fashioned garden walk, after having been 
down to take a solitary morning walk by the sea. It 
was Sunday morning, and we had just gathered in 
the parlor, in momentary expectation of hearing the 
breaktast-bell which was wont to ring at nine 
o’clock. 

As I looked, the others looked, and the tall puppy 
had the ineffable satistaction of thinking that we 
were all either admiring or envying him. I must 
own that he looked handsome. He was dressed in 
white linen from top to toe, and wore a wide-brim- 
med sombrero. Under this cool screen escaped a 
profusion of short, dark curls that be had a way of 
making up in a very pretty fashion, careless, grace- 
ful, clustering, as though they grew so, and hedidn’t 
care anything about them. His features were good 
enough, his: teeth superlative, his mustache well 
curled back to show them, and he had dark blue 
eyes and a fresh color. Moreover, he had a blue rib- 
bon carelessly knotted under his collar. Of course 
the ladies, when they saw him, all smiled stilly, just 
as you would at a lily. For me, I said, under my 
breath, a very hearty “d—n him!” (I hope the 
printer will not make this little expletive ‘‘ darn,” a 
vulgar word I never use. “‘Damn” is honest and 
well-bred. The doctors of divinity say it, and it is 
no more wicked than condemn. It doesn’t necessa- 
rily mean anything about eternal perdition, and if 
the reader is inclined to think the worst he can, then 
the worst is his own, that is all. I stick to damn for 
a@ good word to use when Iam mad. Besides, Fred- 
erica Bremer always said it, and I have heard one of 
the most noted belles of Boston use it in the most 
ravishing manner.) 

Well, as I said, we watched the fellow come up the 
walk, at first pretending unconsciousness of the many 
eyes fixed upon him, then recognizing the ladies 
with a smile like a first-class flash of stage lightning. 

We were nowhere. This superb young god, with 
his fresh air and rosy cheeks, extinguished us com- 





pletely, It was to no purpose that Jack and Harry 
Blair, and Tom Blake and I fired shafts of wit at the 
devoted head of the ladies’ pet. They saw our aim, 
and caught every point on their sweet lips, dulling 
it before it should touch him. 

He had nothing to say but soft nothings to the la- 
dies. Wit, sarcasm, good common sense he had not. 
He had just head enough to get along, make money 
with the help of a smart partner, keep from being 
ridiculous, and please the ladies; and it doesn’t take 
much head for either of those, except in rare cases. 

We got through with that day somehow, Thorne 
in triumph, the rest of us sour and sad like Thurs- 
day’s child; or is it Wednesday’s? There was one 
comfort, the thing couldn’t last forever. Thorne 
only came down here for Sunday, and before Mon- 
day night we should have the whole of our female 
rebeldom looking penitent, trying to coax us back, 
and protesting that they didn’t care a straw for the 
fellow—till Saturday night. Then, of course, we 
should be shelved again. 

But this time we were more than usually mad, 
and it was agreed among us that the next week 
should be spent by us in going on long fishing trips 
which the ladies could not possibly attend, in long 
tramps which it would be the height of ungallantry 
to expect the ladies to share; in short,in making 
ourselves generally wanted and not to be had. 

But does the reader for an instant suppose that we 
carried out our sensible retaliating intentions? Or 
course not. It wasn’t in human nature, at least, not 
in the male part of it. When, on Monday morning, 
after the whole tribe of girls had gone laughing and 
frisking down to the depot with Thorne, taking us 
with them—the audacious miuxes!—well knowing 
that we wouldn’t like to refuse and give them a 
chance to call us jealous, when after that, I say, 
Miss Lilian confidentially informed me, her little 
hand on my arm as she spoke, that she had just 
received from town a package of European photo- 
graphs, and wanted me to come into the little north 
sitting-room and help her undo them and look them 
over before any one else should see them, does any 
one suppose that I said, “ No, lam going out to catch 
sculpins’? If he does, he is a fool. 1 sauntered 
through the long corridors with the lovely creature 
on my arm, her muslins flowing about my knees and 
feet, her ringlets almost on my shoulder, the scent of 
her pocket-bandkerchief rising like incense to my 
nostrils, and her silvery voice in my ears. We had 
every appearance of seeking a tete-a-tete, and the 
others kept their distance. Indeed, every girl had 
fastened on a fellow, and was bamboozling him in 
the same fashion. Oar hard and revengeful inten- 
tions melted like mists befure the morning sun, and 
atter holding back a little, and suffering ourselves to 
be coaxed lung enough, we gave in, and by Monday 
evening, or, in the most obdurate cases, Tuesday 
morning, all was sunshine. 

Friday evening we began to cloud over again. The 
next sunset would bring the smiling invader of our 
peace, and we coul | hardly hope that he would not 
have his usual triumph. 

We fellows got together before we went to bed 
Friday night, and entered into a solemn compact. 
If the women made such fools of themselves over 
Thorne that time, we would all desert the very next 
week and go where we were better appreciated. For 
fear that we should be again won over, we put the 
promise in writing, and all signed our names to it, 
Then, having taken a “ smile” all round, we retired 
to our peaceful couches. 

I cannot recollect having felt for some time such 
an abeurd anxiety as I felt the next evening to see 
how Adonis Thorne would be received by the ladies. 
It was the same old story. I had noticed that they 
were all dressed with unusual care, and I detected 
more than one looking at her watch as the afternoon 
waned. The train gut in at five o’clock, and the 
depot was not more than ten minutes’ walk from the 
house. We gentlemen took no notice of time, affect- 
ed to expect no one, and made ourselves unusually 





interesting. The ladies were evidently weary, but | 
we allowed no break in the conversation. It came | night, and made some resolutions, and diJ a little 
four, half-past four, a quarter to five, and we got | swearing to myself. 


only the most wandering answers to our brilliant 
remarks. It was a little too much. I left cff talking 
to Lilian when I caught her looking a third time at 
the little enamelled, diamond-sprayed watch she 
carried under her blessed little belt, and, leaning 
from the window, began to whistle “See the con- 
quering here comes.” 

She rose indignantly and swept across the room, 
seating herself by another window which looked 
down the road. Tom was biting his mustache, and 
Jack was running his fingers angrily through his 
hair, as if he would like to tear it out. 

A momentary silence, then up spoke Mrs. Baiter- 
sea, @ flirting creature as bold as brass. ‘ Girls, we 
are forgetting Mr. Thorne. It is almost time—let 
Me see,—yes, quite time for him to come. Let’s go 
down and meet him. We don’t need“hats. Fans 
and parasols will do.” 

They all jumped up at that, as if they really had 
only been reminded of it when she spoke, and hur- 





ried out, we fellows coldly declining their invitation | 


to attend them. I own I was tempted when Lilian 
lingered a minute in the door, and looked back at me 
with those eyes of hers. Bat I resisted, and stayed 
where I was. 

**Did you ever see anything equal the hypocrisy 
of women?” said Allen Fales. “They all had their 


; that romantic conversation so that it may be rej 


parasols ready in the hall, did you mind? Not one | 


had to go after hers.” 
Lilian lingered again at the gate, seemed half a 
mind not to go. My heart beat quickly as I watched 


| 
her. If she should stay there five minutes, I woulg 
go out and join her. 1 ccunted one, two, three, four; 
no! before the fourth was well up she had begun to 
saunter down the path But she did not take the 
road straight to the depot, she turned off to one 
then to the other, called back one of the straying 
girls, and the two went off toa little grove at the 
side of the depot. When the cars came in, and the 
six or 80 passengers that usually stopped at our sta. 
tion got out, she turned and looked, but did not take 
a@ step. 

“‘She’s trying her power on him,” said Jack, to 

torment me. ‘‘She wants to see if he will go to her, 
There he goes!”’ 
. Sure enough, when the group appeared on the sta- 
tion platform, Thorne with his bevy of ladies, and 
one of them spying Lilian called to her, she waite 
till they came, instead of going to them, and soon ] 
had the happiness of seeing them approach the house, 
Thorne walking gallantly by Lilian’s side, and bend- 
ing his tali form to listen to her soft-voiced speech. 

**Thorne,” Jack called out the window as they 
came up the walk. ‘ Yuu look as happy as a rooster 
in a fl-ck of hens.” 

“ By George, you’ll have to pay for that!” I said 
as I saw the flushing glances directed toward the 
speaker. Sohedid. Nut one of those women spoke 
to Jack for a week. 

Lilian chose to pout at me when she camein. She 
took pains not to look my way, and was very much 
interested in everything but me. Sue was too proud 
to pay attention to Thorne, that wasn’t her way; but 
she suffered him to pay attention to her. She sat on 
her sofa, with those saall hands folded on her lap, 
and her small bead bent a little aside, like a flower, 
and with a slight smile on her dainty lips, listencd 
to his flattering speeches. There could be no doubt 
that the fellow was dead in love. His intatuation 
showed in every look and tone. 

Well, I bore it, though I found it making a change 
in me. I was angry, but I didn’t hear my heart 
crack. It wasn’t wurth while to care much for a 
rival like that. I saw them go in to tea side by side, 
and heard her tell him to sit by her at table, and my 
cheek did not pale, to my knowledge. 1 saw the 
grace and clegance with which he helped her to but- 
ter, and I did not gnaw my lip. And yet, how beau- 
tiful she was! What a rare, sweet work of nature! 
If she had only kept her dignity a little more, and 
not smiled quite so sweetly upon that fellow! 

Evening came, and after loitering in the parlora 
little while, all the women about Thorne, of course, 
and all the men about me, growling and swearing, 
there was a movement toward out-doors. The full 
moon was just making a glory of the eastern horizon, 
and the dews were beginning to fall. 

* Come, Jack,” called out Fan Somers. 

** By-and-by,” said Jack, carelessly. “I’ve got a 
cigar to smoke.” 

*Aren’t you coming out for a walk, Charlie?” 
asked another. 

‘Pretty soon,” said Charlie, only half turning 
toward her. : 

They went out pouting, and stood on or walked 
about the piazza. But before long I saw Thorne and 
Lilian detach themselves from the rest and stroll 
down the garden walk. They stood a moment at the 
gate, then went out, and in a few minutes had dis- 
appeared down toward the beach. The others fol- 
lowed more slowly, evidently feeling that they were 
not wanted. 

“ Let ’em go,” said Jack, savagely; ‘‘I wont tag.” 

So we sat there and smoked our cigars on the pi- 
azza till ten o’clock, and then the girls began to 
stroll back one after another. But no Thorne nor 
Lilian. I waited awhile, growing more savage every 
moment, but still they did not appear. It was too 
much. That Lilian should walk out with him by 
moonlight when others were near was bearable, but 
this late and solitary ramble was a little too loverlike. 
I flung the end of my third cigar out into the yard, 
and went up to my chamber; but not to slsep. Seat- 
ing myself by the window, I looked out into the 


And now came a hint of the catastrophe which I 
wish to describe. While Isat there breathing the 
soft, dewy night air, 1 was conscious of a perfuwe 
that did not come from rose or sweetbrier What 
some country folks call an “essence peddler” was 
about. I held on to my nose, and still gazed out iuto 
the moonlight, wondering if the new state of affairs 
would not drive my romantic couple into the house. 
Aman and woman in love may be willing to face 
lions and tigers rather than be separated, but there 
is alittle black and white animal more terrible than 
even a Bengal tiger, and the stoutest heart may well 
quail at its approach. The Abenakis called the beast 
seganka, but the whites have contracted and changed 
the Indian name to one familiar to every dweller in 
the country. 

My guess was right. In a few minutes [ saw them 
hastily approaching the house. Lilian came in im- 
mediately, and those few who had lingered on the 
piazza followed her, and the doors and windows were 
shut. I gota bottle of cologne, and drenching BY 
handkerchief with it, sat by the window again. 

Thorne did not go into the house. 
over for the night, and he beat a retreat. Jack came 
into my chamber, lsughing immoderately. 

“It will take a good twenty-four hours to fumigate 


sumed,” he said. “I wouldn’t fora farm have BY 
love-making so interrupted. Confound it, Dode, 
where’s your sal volatile?” 

Thorne’s room was not in the main part of the 
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house, but ina rambling L that was stuck on to one 
corner of it, and he reached it by an outside stair- 
case. I heard him going round the gravel walk, and 
heard his steps on the stairs: then I heard an excla- 
mation that sounded very much like an oath. Then 
after a little while I heard bis door shut. 

I mast say that I didn’t sleep well that night. I 
was angry, and disgusted, and disappointed. No 
man likes to see his inferior preferred to himself, even 
by a person he does not much care about; and I had 

to care a good deal about Lilian. She gratified 
my taste by her beauty and daintiness, and I had 
thought these superficial attractions but the indica- 
tions of a true and lofty nature. It was di hant- 


They stopped short. Some of them stared, others 
began to understand. Lilian hastily left the room. 
“Out with it!’ cried Mrs, Battersea, afraid of 
nothing. 
“‘ He has been attacked by wild beasts,” said Jack, 
solemnly. “ Last night, as he was going up the steps 
| that lead to his room, in the silence and darkness of 
| night he was attacked by that fell beast that needs 
| not immense size to render it Geadly. Dreaming 
| dreams of love and romance, he was ascending the 
said stairs, when suddenly, from the upper landing, 
| the wretched destroyer saluted him. Unfortunate 
man! Weep for, but do not approach him. At this 





ing tosee her step for an instant off her petlestal 
and allow a fellow like Sable Thorne, a mere lady- 
killer, to engross her time, and fancy that he could 
touch her heart. I resolved that I would beat a re- 
treat. It wasn’t for me to linger weakly about and 
put myself in the way of being mollified and pleased 
again against my better judgment. But still I was 
disappointed. 

Islept late the next morning, and it was nearly 
breakfast time when I woke. My head was aching, 
and I felt cross and out of sorts. I had half a mind 
not to go down, but thought better of it presently, 
and dressed myself hastily, going down stairs just as 
the breakfast bell rang. The company were al! in 
the parlor, all but Thorne, and they lingered for him. 
It was our custom to go out all together, and it had 
been tacitly considered rather a point of honor to 
keep no one waiting. I glanced at Lilian. She was 
looking lovely enough to make me want to kill her 
for being so perfidious. Never was anything so deli- 
cate as that girl in her white morning robe, trailing 
its snowy folds nearly a yard over the carpet, her 
perfect shape and the fresh look she caught from the 
pale green ribbons in her hair and at her throat. 
As | looked at her she withdrew her eyes from me, 
making only a cold and formal salutation. Then, 
turning to Captain Blauk, a military fossil of forty 
years old, she began to make herself charming. I 
saw what was the matter. She had been spoiled by 
homage, and was angry at having been left the day 
before with only one adorer. She liked to have a 
dozen always following in her train, and then to 
prefer the one she chose, the others despairing, but 
never by any means, ceasing to full »w. 

“No, I thank you,” said I to myself, seeing her 
game. 

“ What are we waiting fir?” asked the captain, at 
length. “Our breakfast will be cold. If Mr. Thorne 
is not up to time, let him eat alone.” 

No one objecting, we went into the dining-room. 

My seat at table was opposite the window, and as 
I glai:ced out, | saw a tall figure in the distance, 
walking up and down in the field that lay between 
the house and the beach. It could be no one but 
Thorne; but why did he not come to his breakfast? 
I began to brighten. Had he ventured tvo far in his 
homage the evening before, and been refused? Why 
else that solitary promenade, when he knew that it 
was breakfast time, and the company would be 
awaiting him? 

“Why, there is Mr. Thorne,” exclaimed Fan 
Somers, spying bim. ‘ Why in the world doesn’t he 
come in?” 

Everybody looked, and everybody commented. 

“ Were any of the ladies unkind to the sweet crea- 
ture last night?” asked Jack Sortelle, with an air of 
anxious solicitude. ‘“ But I know that couldn’t ba. 
Probably he is in painful embarrassment to decide 
which of the ladies he shall choose. Of course he 
has the power to choose.” 

“O, everybody knows how jealous you all are,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Battersea, while Lilian sat with a 
haughty face, and her eyes do wncast, disdaiuing to 
un jerstand that he would dare to iuclude her. 

We finished our breakfast and went into the par- 
lor, and still Thorne kept up his promenade. 

“ By George!” Jack said to me, ‘‘ something is the 
matter. See him walk! I mean to go down and in- 
vestigate. Ladies, I am going to comfort the forlorn 
Swain,” said Jack, turning to them. 

“ Bring him in,” said Mrs. Battersea. “ Tell him 
that if he doesn’t come, we will go after him.” 

They ali gathered about the windows, and watched 
Jack go down the field. It was really very odd. He 
walked pretty rapidly at first, but when he got near 
the solitary promenader be stopped short. Thorne 
Stopped also, and there seemed to bea parley. Then 
Jack turned about and came toward the house again. 
But what ailed the fellow? He was stooping over 
and holding on to himself, as if he had a violent pain 
in his stomach, and every little while he stopped, as 
if unable to proceed. When he drew near we could 
all see that he was in convulsions of laughter. 

‘* What in the worla—” they called out as he came 
on to the piazza, 

“ Ladies,” said Jack, almost black in the face, and 
speaking ina spasmodic manner, ‘do not hope, to 
see Mr. Thorne to-day. He isn’t well.” 

“What is it?” asked Fan, ‘ What in the world 
ails him?” 

4 “TI cannot, I dare not tell,” said Jack, tragically. 

A fearful calamity has happened to him.” 

“O fie!” exclaimed Mrs Battersea, getting up im- 
patiently; “it is some of your nonsense. I’m going 
to walk down to him. Come, girls!” 

Several of them rose. 

sc pentreat you, ladies,” cried Jack, forbear!” 
‘. Pha cried the intrepid leader, marshalling 

roup toward the door. 

Jack followed them. “If you will go,” he said, 


“ce 
in east, for your own sakes, keep to windward of 


t, no human being with a nose can go within 
| 8ix rods of Mr. Sable Thorne without fainting.” 
By the time the oraticn was finished, there wasn’t 
, @lady in the room. They had probably retired to 
weep, as Jack recommended. But judging from 
some sounds that came through the open windows, 
their weeping must have reached that hysterical 
| point when tears are mingled with langhter. 

Well, we bustled about to find something for 
Thorne to put on, but our clothes were all too small. 
Toward noon, however, we managed to get a home- 
spun suit from a neighbor, and carrying it down into 
the field we left it as near Thorne as we could get, 
and then retired while he came after it, and made 
his toilet behind a pile of rocks. Then leaving his 
obnoxious raiment at a distance, he approached us, 
and we gathered about him, like the three friends 
around Job, aud comforted him in like manner as 
they comforted their friend. We could afford to be 
good-natured, for he had got his settler. 

Of course he did not approach the ladies that day. 
Not only the prestige he had lost by his adventure 
prevented it, but so did the state of his tvilet. Sable 
Thorne dressed in the pink of the mode, and the 
same person in a homespun suit at least two inches 
too short for him in every direction were altogether 
a different thing. It was uscless for us to talk about 
beauty unadorned. He remuined all day at the sea- 
side behind the rocks, and when night came, stole 
back to the house and went to bed. 

The next morniug beture any one else was stirring, 
I heard a stealthy step hastening away from the 
house, and lifting my head from the pillow, saw our 
squelched Adonis going down to the depot with any- 
thing but his usual self-satisfied walk. A freight- 
train passed at six o’clock in the morniog, and the 
last I saw of Sable Thorne he was slowly disappear- 
ing from sight, seated on the top of a full gravel car. 

Lilian Westly did not appear after the Sunday 
morning breakfast. The pcsition was too ridicuious, 
Monday morning sbe had a bad headache, the girls 
said, giggling. 1 don’t know how she got over it, for 
{ went to town in the forenoon and did not return. 

To this day I never see Sable Thorne without giv- 
ing way to an explosiun of laughter. Only last Sun- 
day, when he happened into the church where I air 
my gloves and handkerchief on Sundays, I nearly 
choked, and after an apparent attack of whooping- 
cough which made all the ladies in my neighborhood 


withdraw from the sanctuary. He knew what it 
meant, though, and his face was like a flame when 
I passed him. 
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THE WELCOME. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


Come, for the frozen sleet is falling, 
Come im and rest thee here; 

The winds ecross the moor are calling, 
Wipe off that fiozen tear. 


My bread is dry, my fvod is sparing, 
My fire is but dim; 

But God is for the sparrow caring 
And we will trust in him. 


Thy cheek is pale, thy limbs are weary,— 
I'll spread a couch for thee; 

And, while the storm raves wild and dreary 
‘Thy head shall sheltered be, . 


He broke my bread with many a blessing, 
He bent above my fire; 

Then rose and, majesty confessing, 
Outshone the angel choir. 


7 
And rays of light filled all my dwelling, 
Above my humble beard; 
That form, in heavenly glory telling, 
I'd sheltered my dear Lorp! 


> 
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FOUND DEAD. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
STEEN DECLINES TO READ ALOUD, 


THE five sittings [had been sat; the Heavenly 
Child (who had not been persuaded to dress in 
green— that being unnecessary, because it is her 
natural color,” as the artist had observed with his 
unpleasant laugh) had been transferred to canvas; 
and yet Steen could not persuade himself that Mr. 
Blissett had seen the last of his model. In his letters 
to Allgrove, even in those to Mr. Mellish, Charles 
made no mention of her. It was a su! ject which he 
felt must be avoided, and out of which evil was yet 
to come. But he sawno occasion to keep the: new 
valet out of his correspondence, and he did make 
merry with that stately personage. ‘‘His august 
presence,” wrote he to the widow, ‘deepens the 
aristccratic gloom of our new mansion; he is con- 
descending to me, but yet no* affable. He perceives 
the enormous gulf between a gentleman’s gentleman 
and a young person like myself, who is merely a 
casual dependant, and I dare say he is aware that I 
was once a casual in the workhouse sense. He does 
me the honor to watch me very closely, and [ have 
reason to suspect that he considers Mr. Bliseett’s 
confidence in me somewhat misplaced. But then it 
must be allowed that he has little or nothing else to 
do than occupy himself with my affairs. As a valet, 
as Mrs. Maude observed, without intending any pun, 
lam sure, ‘ he is of no valley whatever.’” 

About a week after the visit to the clairvoyante, 
the workmen who had been employed to make some 
alterations in the house suddenly ceased to come. 
Upon Steen’s inquiring the reason, the housekeeper 
informed him that her master was thinking of going 
abroad again. The young man’s heart leaped within 
him at this news. Was it possible that he was so soon 





The banks of the Gualzacoalco display the most 
glorious foliage. The trunks of the trees are hidden 
by an impenetrable verdant thicket of bamboo, above 
which their haughty crowns emerge. This bamboo 
frequently forms a hedge miles in length, which reg- 
ularly dams the water and renders it impossible to 
jJand. This belt of bamboo is generally from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty feet in breadth, and woe 
to the man who loses himself in it; for, in spite of 
the apparently slight distance, he is rarely able to 
reach firm ground again, fur the long, bent, hard 
prickles of the bambvo rénder it impossible to move. 
Further inland, gigantic creepers, of the thickness of 
a@ man’s body, climb up the huge tranks, and stretch 
out their arms from one tree to another, like the 
rigging of aship. Like huge sea-serpents, the palo- 
mato (tree-killers) have swung their suffocating cvils 
around trunks three or four feet thick, and either 
have broken them by their weight, or slowly sutto- 
cated them. The forests are rich in the most valu- 
able trees. The India-rubber tree (siphonia elastica) 
is largely represented here, covering huge districts, 
and apparently only waiting for man to free it from 
its overflowing milk. The milk is the now indis- 
pensable caoutchouc, which reached Europe at the 
beginning of the last century as a great rarity, whose 
origin no one knew until La Condamine discovered 
on the banks of the Amazon that it was the juice of 
a tree, and thirty years later, in 1768, Aublet supplied 
the first sketch and description of the tree. If any 
| one here were to think of collecting the India-rubber, 
' it can be effected in the easiest way. A circular ori- 
' five is cut in the bark ot the tree; at the spot where 
it is deepest a piece of wood is thrust into the tree, 
out of which the milky sap at once flows into a vessel 
placed underneath. As these trees grow near the 
river, the carriage uf the casks filled with India-rub- 
ber offers no difficulties, and it would be easy within 
aechort time to make a large tortune with this article. 

Pretty soon some of our antiquarians will contend 
that Bunker Hill battle is a fiction. Already maga- 
zine writers undertake to prove that Putnam wasn’t 
there, and if he was there that he was cowardly and 
traitorous, and that former historians do not know 
where Warren fell! In the course of a month or two 














it will be denied that there is any monument tw com- 
memorate the spot. 


grove; you had better not take it—since the whole is 
a large sum—until to-morrow. I shall probably 
start for Paris to-morrow night.” 

** So soon, sir? It seems ecarcely right, in your 
present state of health, to travel alone. If my ser- 
vice would be welcome as a companion, I am sure it 
would be dutifully paid.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr, Blissett, coldly. “ I shall 
not be alone. And besides,” he added, as if by an 
after-thought, “ there is Morris; he understands my 
ways.” ‘ 

“You are going to ler the Hall, I understand, 
sir?” 

“Certainly—if you have no objection,” was the 
irritable reply, accompanied by @ sharp searching 
look. ‘To keep a town-house for one’s housekeeper, 
and a country-house for—for a young gentleman, 
however estimable, who will only be at home during 
his university vacations, would be hardly an econom- 
ical arrangement.”’ 

* Indeed, sir, such a preposterous idea never en- 
tered my thoughts.” 

“T hope not. Bat, by the by, it is the long vaca- 
tion now; you will not be able to matriculate till 
October. You can remain here until that period, if 
I do not return home in the meantime.” 

* You are most kind, sir; else Mr. Mellish, who 
has been so good as to act as my tutor, would, Iam 
sure, receive me at the rectory.” 

“‘He shall do nothing of the sort,” answered Mr. 
Blissett, furiously. “‘ You shall not go near Allgrove, 
Why are you always harping upon that string? 
You know it is distasteful to me; you know [I 
detest—” He stopped himself with effort. “I say, 
your identifying yourself in this manner with my 
connections, and thereby putting yourself in an- 
tagonism with me, is a most ungrateful and abomina- 
ble thing.” 

“* Really, sir!” 

‘* Yes; you may pretend astonishment; but you are 
not such a fool as to misunderstand me. From this 
moment, your connection with my sister-in-law and 
her daughter is to cease wholly. I insist upon it. 
You shall not: go down there, and you shall not write 
tothem. I make that a stipulation of your being 
sent to college. And, moreover—” for there was a 
kindling fire in the young man’s eyes—“ if you dis- 
obey me, it will be worse for them also. It is my 
present purpose to make a handsome provision for 
my niece Christie; do not divert me from it by any 
selfish ect, young man. I am not one to be crossed ; 
you ought to know that by this time.” 

**T will not cross you, sir,” returned Charles, re- 
spectfully; the idea of doing the least harm to 
Christie quenching all his fire. 

**T am glad to hear it, Steen,” answered his patron 
in mollified tones. “And see you keep to that. de- 
termination; it will be better for all concerned. I 
am engaged all to-day; but to-morrow, at eleven 
o’clock, I shall expect you—and in an obedient frame 
of mind.” 

This conversation, containing such abundant 
materials for thought, sank deep into the young 
man’s mind. It was clear that, for some time at 
least, he was to be debarred from all communication 
with her he loved—with those who, he felt more and 
more, were his only true friends. It was terrible to 





to see those kind Allgrove faces, and above all, that 
one which haunted him night and day, and to resume 
, that life of sunshine which had seemed to him, since 
he quitted it, too blissfal to be experienced more? 
** Yes,” said Mrs. Maude, doubtless with woman’s 
instinct divining something of his thoughts; “he 
! seems to meditate great changes; to let his great 
| house in the country, for one thing. That seems 
strange, don’t it, sir, when he has never even been 
down to see it since it wa; his?” 

** Let Morden Hall!’’ exclaimed Charles, his hopes 
fading within him as quickly as they had blossomed, 
and his bounding heart ceasing almost to beat. 
“That will be sad for poor Mrs. Blissett, to have 
strangers there. I am very sorry.’’ 

** Still, if he is goiug to foreign parts,” argaed Mrs, 
Maude (with the vigor born of self-interest; for she 
was to retain her place in Grafton street, it seemed), 
“itis not likely he should keep two empty houses, 
to cost money, instead of biinging it in to him.” 

‘¢ That's true,” returned Charles, ruefully, the 
victim of involuntary conviction; ‘no, that can’t be 
expected.” 

The uncertainty so we'ghel upon his mind, that 
he ventured to put the question point-blank to his 
patron that very day. 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Blissctt, quietly; ‘tit is quite 
true. I meant to tell you about it myself; but my 
head ig in such a sad state; I grow so forgetful.” 
(This was true; he had been distrait to an extra- 
ordinary degree for days) ‘I shall go abroad for 
some months, perhaps even for years. Inthe mean- 
time, I shali perform my promise in sending you to 
college.” 

‘* You are most kind, sir, I am sure,” returned 
Charles, gratefully, his cheeks aglow with pleasure. 

** Yes; I shall only require one more service of 
you—a very small one—to-morrow.” 

** You way consider it performed, sir, I am sure. 
I wish that you would give me some genuine oppor- 
tunity-something that should prove how deeply I 
estimate your generosity.” 

** Don’t speak of it,” returned Mr. Blissett. “If I 
have done you some rolid benefits, you, on the other 
hand, have had to bear with my humors. Before 
the matter escapes me, by the by, I have lett in yon- 





money for your use. There is the balance, too, which 


think of; for the letters they wrote him were all that 
the young man had in place of the companionship +o 
necessary and fitting to his time of life. It was like 
taking the sun out of the sky; not even the reflec- 
tion of light would be henceforth left to him. As to 
the service that was expected of him on the morrow, 
and for which be was “ to be in an obedient frame of 
mind,” that did not trouble him at all, so over- 
whelmed was he with this unexpeeted calamity. He 
resolved to ask leave of Mr. Blissett to write at least 
ove letter to Allgrove, to explain the s#ence that was 
for the future to be imposed upon him. And yet 
how was he to explain it? 

Still revolving this grave difficulty, he presented 
himself in Grafton street at the hour agreed upon. 


in as usual. The house seemed to echo to his tread 
with even unwonted hollowness and desolation. The 
valet was not visible; nor was the housekeeper with- 
in doors. He entered the breaktast-room, but there 
were no signs of occupancy there. He then repaired 
to the studi», although that was not so likely a place 
to find his patron as it was of old, in Clifford street. 
Mr. Blissett was now a great deal from home, and 
when withiu, did not paint much. He, or some one 
tlse, however, had visited the room since the pre- 
ceding day, and had left a Prayer-book upon the 
mantelpiece—a very strange thing indeed tor Mr. 
Blissett to leave, and a strange one even for the un- 
accountable valet, who, besides, had no business in 
that apartment. The far-off church clock faintly 
struck eleven. It was his patron’s boast to possess 
but one virtue (in respect to everything save the 
payment of money owed)—namely, punctuality; yet 
the painter was behind time. At that moment, 
however, was heard some bustle in the hall. It was 
evident that some one had just entered the house, 
nay, more than one, for there were voices- the one 
gay and assuring, the other low and hesitating. 

“It is so, upon my honor,” said the former, in re- 
ply to some doubt expressed. ‘‘ We shall find him 
in the studio, pretty one, I will la; my life.” 

They were his patron’s tones; and although 





Charles did not regoguize those of the other speaker, 


; his heart misgave him as to whom they belonged. 
| There were burried steps along the passage; then 
der desk a pocket-book, which contains a sum of | the door opened, and Mr. Frederick Blissett entered, 
leading Eloise by the hand. 


She had a bonnet and 





I owe you on that account about the garden at All- - 


He possessed a latch-key of his own, and let himself. 
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TOWARD SPRING. 


weer 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


The sky glows blue with dreams of spring, 
Its sweet face brightening radiantly ; 

No green leaves peer, no swallows sing, 
But all the air rings silverly 


With talk of one whose rosy wings 

Are spread toward our longing shore, 
One who the blossom-glory brings, 

Who lets the larks from morning's door; 


Who drifts the dead fields with a cloud 
Of rosy color, rich and strange; 

Earth wakes to life within its shroud, 
W here'er her fairy fvotsteps range. 


O Spring, so sure, and sweet, and blest! 
All dark days walk into thy glow; 
The wild winds lull into thy rest; 
Into thy redness glows the snow. 


As life, toward immortality, 

Toward rest and heaven, drops its pain, 
Sleeps for a little, silently, 

Beneath the snow, the storm, the rain, 


Then in the springtime wakes once more,— 
So, though the days be dark and drear, 
Rejoice, my soul, forevermore ! 
For evermore the spring is near. 
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A SETTLER. 





BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 

I AM perfectly well aware that great circumspec- 
tion must be used in telling the f. llowing story, or 
the ladies will find their delicate sensibilities shocked. 
On the whole, perhaps it would be better to leave 
the men in fall possession of the “ Settler,” and let 
the dear ladies turn their attention to the next page, 
where, doubtless, they will find some sweet and sen- 
timental rose-water scented tale, suited to their taste. 
This story has not a perfume of rose-water, O no! It 
is something quite different. It is—but there! I will 
leave the story to speak for itself, and if the dear 
creatures ventare to listen, they do so at their peril. 

In the first place, I must premise that the story of 
my being married is all moonshine, It is true that I 
fall three-quarters in love every little while; but 
something always happens. Either the ladies were 


too wiNing or too troublesome, I caught them using 


bad grammar, ogling some other fellow, or they ob- 
jected to my cigars and occasional ‘‘ smiles ”—some- 
thing, in short, always kept me out of the noose; 
and I am sti)! waiting for that sweet, pure, lofty be- 
ing who shall make me bow, heart and soul, before 
her, as-my ideal of womanhood. Of course I am 
always giving what hunters call the view-halloo, be- 
ing an ardent fellow, and constantly fancying that 
the “ typical she” is before me; and of course I am 
constantly finding myself cheated. 

This preparatory to saying that last summer I 
found myself unexpectedly much interested in a 
pretty little piece of humanity that looked as if it 
might be worth a very tender and persistent wooing. 

Lilian Westly was one of those delicate human 
lilies that grow up under the glass case of society, 
watched, tended, admired, not a rude wind suffered 
to breathe on them, not a chill allowed to come near. 
No one could show her rearing more plainly. Lilian 
was medium-sized, a little under, maybe, slight, 
white as the petals of that flower for which she was 
named, dainty beyond anything but a blossom, mer- 
ry, sweet, but in an piry, delicate way, a trifle super- 
cilious when anything offensive or coarse came near 
her, small-featured, with a profile that more than 
one artist had copied, with hands and feet that were 
worth lvoking at, fair-haired—her hair a warm-hued 
fiaxen glory about her lovely head, silver-voiced, 
blue-eyed. What more would you? “Airy, fairy 
Lilian,” of course she was calied. 

This lovely creature was an orphan adopted by a 
rich bachelor uncle, as sour and crabbed as a prickly 
pear, but indulgent to his “little girl,” as he called 
her. For hersake, he suffered his quiet house to be 
turned upside down, and himself toted from post to 
pillar, out night after night in the winter, and dragged 
up and down the face of the earth in the summer. 
Not but the young lady could have found scores of 
gentlemen only too happy to attend her; but, you 
see, that was favoring them too highly. She wanted 
to keep the wooers at a convenient distance. 

“It’s so much more interesting,” she said to me, 
‘to go about guarded by such a dragon. It makes 
people think me something very precious, you know. 
If I were to take the arm of a young man, now, and 

allow him to escort me anywhere, every one would 


to change.” 
“Little nun!” I exclaimed, impatiently, vexed to 
have made 80 little impression. 


“You're not vexed?” she asked, after a moment, 





when I had turned sulkily away. ‘* Don’t get vexed, 
now, please! You are so much nicer when you are 
good-natared. And really, I must say, sir, that 
when you are angry, you are unbearable. I find 
myself continually on the point of vowing I will 
never speak to you again. Yuu are positively rude, 
did you know it? Why, no one ever dared to speak 
to me as you do when you are angry; and yet, some 
way, I forgive you. I suppose it is your way. Ah! 
now you smile, Be good, and remember that we are 
going to that stapid house in D. next week, and will 
need all our amiability to keep us through the 
summer.” 

The house in D. to which she referred was a quiet 
country place near the coast, where some of us were 
going for the summer. There were several houses 
about where they took summer boarders; and though 
they had usually entertained old fogies, some of the 
high-fliers were going to them thissummer. The 
reasons were various. Some, doubtless, went for 

y, others, b they were tired of summers 
more fatiguing than winters; others, who had to be 
in town during the day or week, wanted a place near 
by. Lilian frankly avowed that she went there to 
rest; her hair and complexion, sbe discovered,— 
though no one else did—beginning to show the effect 
of dissipation. I went because Lilian went. 

Well, we found it pleasant enough. We could boat, 
aud drive after sunset; and then there was the large 
shady house to flirt, read, sing, lounge, play, dance 
and sleepin. And we had an excellent tabl>. 

Bat in this rosy lite I soon fuund a thorn—a thorn 
about six feet long. What on earth men want to be 
80 big for, I can’t imagine. It’s horribly vulgar. 
My size is five feet, eight inches, which is tall enough 
for any man who doesn’t want to make a hop-pole of 
himself. But Sable Thorne was not content with 
the juste milieu of my height, must keep on growing 
till he got to be six feet high. I wonder be stopped 
there. Of course you don’t expect a fellow of that 
length to have much body to him, and Thorne badn’t. 
The ladies called him graceful and elegant, because 
they could roll their eyes up at hii as if they were 
praying, and because he could bow such a long way 
to them; but the young men called him “Stilts,” 
* Poule-star,”’ any long name that came to hand. 

“It is all envy,” protested Lilian Westly. ‘‘The 
gentlemen are jealous. I’m sure Mr. Thorne is 
grace itself; and as to his height, we like tu look up 
to men.” 

Jack Sortelle, one of Lilian’s admirers, struck in 
here, with an admirable recitation: 





** Come thou down !— 
What pleasure dweils in height ?’ the shepherd said— 
*In height and cold, the splendor of the hilis?’"’ 


“O bah!” said the beauty, laughing and blushing 
a little. 

I was displeased and suspicious. Lilian Westly 
wasn’t given to blushing, and why she should make 
an exception in favor of this long fellow, when love 
was mentioned, I could not understand. Moreover, 
1 bad seen her taking a moonlight walk alune with 
him the evening before, and had remarked that 
Thorne showed more than his usual insufferable con- 
ceit after they came in. Besides, come to look, she 
wore his colors. Thorne always got on blue, if he 
could, by any possibility, and here was the belle in 
blue, though she had always said that it made her 
look frightfully pale. The case was getting critical. 
She had never before been known to do any more 
than permit the homage of an adorer, and now there 
was an appearance of her making an etfurt to please 
him. 

I scowled and looked out the window, watching 
the gentleman in question as he sauntered up the 
long, old-fashioned garden walk, after having been 
down to take a solitary morning walk by the sea. It 
was Sunday morning, and we had just gathered in 
the parlor, in momentary expectation of hearing the 
breaktast-bell which was wont to ring at nine 
o’clock. 

As I looked, the others looked, and the tall puppy 
had the ineffable satisfaction of thinking that we 
were all either admiring or envying him. I must 
own that he looked handsome. He was dressed in 
white linen from top to toe, and wore a wide-brim- 
med sombrero. Under this cool screen escaped a 
profusion of short, dark curls that be had a way of 
making up in a very pretty fashion, careless, grace- 
ful, clustering, as though they grew so, and hedidn’t 
care anything about them. His features were good 
enough, his- teeth superlative, his mustache well 
curled back to show them, and he had dark blue 
eyes and a fresh color. Moreover, he had a blue rib- 
bon carelessly knotted under his collar. Of course 
the ladies, when they saw him, all smiled stilly, just 
as you would at a lily. For me, I said, under my 
breath, a very hearty “d—n him!” (I hope the 
printer will not make this little expletive “darn,” a 
vulgar word I never use. ‘“‘Damn” is honest and 
well-bred. The doctors of divinity say it, and it is 
no more wicked than condemn. It doesn’t necessa- 
rily mean anything about eternal perdition, and if 
the reader is inclined to think the worst he can, then 
the worst is his own, that is all. I stick to damn for 
@ good word to use when Iam mad. Besides, Fred- 
erica Bremer always said it, and I have heard one of 
the most noted belles of Boston use it in the most 
ravishing manner.) 

Well, as I said, we watched the fellow come up the 
walk, at first pretending unconsciousness of the many 
eyes fixed upon him, then recognizing the ladies 
with a smile like a first-class flash of stage lightning. 

We were nowhere. This superb young god, with 





his fresh air and rosy cheeks, extinguished us com- 


pletely, It was to no purpose that Jack and Harry 
Blair. and Tom Blake and 1 fired shafts of wit at the 
devoted head of the ladies’ pet. They saw our aim, 
and caught every point on their sweet lips, dulling 
it before it should touch him. 

He had nothing to say but soft nothings to the la- 
dies. Wit, sarcasm, good common sense he had not. 
He had just head enough to get along, make money 
with the help of a smart partner, keep from being 
ridiculous, and please the ladies; and it doesn’t take 
much head for either of those, except in rare cases. 

We got through with that day somehow, Thorne 
in triumph, the rest of us sour and sad like Thurs- 
day’s child; or is it Wednesday’s? There was one 
comfort, the thing couldn’t last forever. Thorne 
only came down here for Sunday, and before Mon- 
day night we should have the whole of our female 
rebeldom looking penitent, trying to coax us back, 
and protesting that they didn’t care a straw for the 
fellow—till Saturday night. Then, of course, we 
should be shelved again. 

But this time we were more than usually mad, 
and it was agreed among us that the next week 
should be spent by us in going on long fishing trips 
which the ladies could not possibly attend, in long 
tramps which it would be the height of ungallantry 
to expect the ladies to share; in short, in making 
ourselves generally wanted and not to be had. 

But does the reader for an instant suppose that we 
carried out our sensible retaliating intentions? Or 
course not. It wasn’t in human nature, at least, not 
in the male part of it. When, on Monday morning, 
after the whole tribe of girls had gone laughing and 
frisking down to the depot with Thorne, taking us 
with them—the audacious miuxes!—well knowing 
that we wouldn’t like to refuse and give them a 
chance to call us jealous, when after that, I say, 
Miss Lilian confidentially informed me, her little 
hand on my arm as she spoke, that she had just 
received from town a package of European photo- 
graphs, and wanted me to come into the little north 
sitting-room and help her undo them and look them 
over before any one else should see them, does any 
one suppose that I said, * No, lam going out to catch 
sculpins”’? If he does, he is a fool. 1 sauntered 
through the long corridors with the lovely creature 
on my arm, her muslins flowing about my knees and 
feet, her ringlets almost on my shoulder, the scent of 
her pocket-bandkerchief rising like incense to my 
nostrils, and her silvery voice in my ears. We had 
every appearance of seeking a tete-a-tete, and the 
others kept their distance. Indeed, every girl had 
fastened on a fellow, and was bamboozling him in 
the same fashion. Oar hard and revengeful inten- 
tions melted like mists before the morning sun, and 
after holding back a little, and suffering ourselves to 
be coaxed lung enough, we gave in, and by Monday 
evening, or, in the most obdurate cases, Tuesday 
morning, all was sunshine. 

Friday evening we began to cloud over again. The 
next sunset would bring the smiling invader of our 
peace, and we coul! hardly hope that he would not 
have his usual triumph. 

We fellows got together before we went to bed 
Friday night, and entered into a solemn compact. 
If the women made such fools of themselves over 
Thorne that time, we would all desert the very next 
week and go where we were better appreciated. For 
fear that we should be again won over, we put the 
promise in writing, and all signed our names to it: 
Then, having taken a “smile” all round, we retired 
to our peaceful couches. 

I cannot recollect having felt for some time such 
an absurd anxiety as I felt the next evening to see 
how Adonis Thorne would be received by the ladies. 
It was the same old story. I had noticed that they 
were all dressed with unusual care, and I detected 
more than one looking at her watch as the afternoon 
waned. The train gut in at five o’clock, and the 
depot was not more than ten minutes’ walk from the 
house. We gentlemen took no notice of time, affect- 
ed to expect no one, and made ourselves unusually 
interesting. The ladies were evidently weary, but 


only the most wandering answers to our brilliant 
remarks. It was a little too much. I left cff talking 
to Lilian when I caught her looking a third time at 
the little enamelled, diamond-sprayed watch she 
carried under her blessed little belt, and, leaning 
from the window, began to whistle “See the con- 
quering here comes.” 

She rose indignantly and swept across the room, 
seating herself by another window which looked 
down the road. Tom was biting his mustache, and 
Jack was running his fingers angrily through his 
hair, as if he would like to tear it out. 

A momentary silence, then up spoke Mrs. Batter- 
sea, a flirting creature as bold as brass. ‘ Girls, we 
are forgetting Mr. Thorne. It is almost time—let 
me see,—yes, quite time for him to come. Let’s go 
down and meet him. We don’t need “hats. Fans 
and parasols will do.” 

They all jumped up at that, as if they really had 
only been reminded of it when she spoke, and hur- 


ried out, we fellows coldly declining their invitation ‘ 


to attend them. I own I was tempted when Lilian 
lingered a minute in the door, and looked back at me 
with those eyes of hers. Bat I resisted, and stayed 
where I was. 

**Did you ever see anything equal the hypocrisy 
of women?” said Allen Fales. “They all had their 





‘ing myself by the window, I looked out into the 
we allowed no break in the conversation. It came | night, and made some resolutions, and did a little 
four, half-past four, a quarter to five, and we got | swearing to myself. 





parasols ready in the hall, did you mind? Not one | 


had to go after hers.” 
Lilian lingered again at the gate, seemed half a 
mind not to go. My heart beat quickly as I watched 


| 


; that romantic conversation so that it may be re- 


her. If she should stay there five minutes, I would 
go out and join her. 1 ccunted one, two, three, four; 
no! before the fourth was well up she had begun to 
saunter down the path But she did not take the 
road straight to the depot, she turned off to one side, 
then to the other, called back one of the straying 
girls, and the two went off toa little grove at the 
side of the depot. When the cars came in, and the 
six or 80 passengers that usually stopped at our sta- 
tion got out, she turned and looked, but did not take 
a@ step. 

““She’s trying her power on him,” said Jack, to 

torment me. ‘‘She wants to see if he will go to her, 
There he goes!’* 
. Sare enough, when the group appeared on the sta- 
tion platform, Thorne with his bevy of ladies, and 
one of them spying Lilian called to her, she waited 
till they came, instead of going to them, and soon ] 
had the happiness of seeing them approach the house, 
Thorne walking gallantly by Lilian’s side, and bend- 
ing his tali form to listen to her soft-voiced speech. 

“Thorne,” Jack called out the window as they 
caine up the walk. ‘* Yuu look as happy as a rooster 
in a fl ck of hens.” 

“ By George, you'll have to pay for that!” I said 
as I saw the flushing glances directed toward the 
speaker. So he did. Nout one of those women spoke 
to Jack for a week. 

Lilian chose to pout at me when she camein. She 
took pains not to look my way, and was very much 
interested in everything but me. She was too proud 
to pay attention to Thorne, that wasn’t her way; but 
she suffered him to pay attention to her. She sat on 
her sofa, with those swall hands folded on her lap, 
and her small head bent a little aside, like a flower, 
and with a slight smile on her dainty lips, listencd 
to his flattering speeches. There could be no doubt 
that the fellow was dead in love. His intatuation 
showed in every look and tone. 

Well, I bore it, though I found it making a change 
in me. I was angry, but I didn’t hear my heart 
crack. It wasn’t worth while to care much for a 
rival like that. I saw them go in to tea side by side, 
and heard her tell him to sit by her at table, and my 
cheek did not pale, to my knowledge. 1 saw the 
grace and elegance with which he helped her to but- 
ter, and I did not gnaw mylip. And yet, how beau- 
tiful she was! What a rare, sweet work of nature! 
If she had only kept her dignity a little more, and 
not smiled quite so sweetly upon that fellow! 

Evening came, and after loitering in the parlora 
little while, all the women about Thorne, of course, 
and all the men about me, growling and swearing, 
there was a movement toward out-doors. The fall 
moon was just making a glory of the eastern horizon, 
and the dews were beginning to fall. 

* Come, Jack,” called out Fan Somers. 

‘* By-and-by,” said Jack, carelessly. “I’ve got a 
cigar to smoke.” 

*Aren’t you coming out for a walk, Charlie?” 
asked another. 

‘* Pretty soon,” said Charlie, only half turning 
toward her. 

They went out pouting, and stood on or walked 
about the piazza. But before long I saw Thorne and 
Lilian detach themselves from the rest and stroll 
down the garden walk. They stood a moment at the 
gate, then went out, and in a few minutes had dis- 
appeared down toward the beach. The others fol- 
lowed more slowly, evidently feeling that they were 
not wanted. 

** Let ’em go,” said Jack, savagely; “I wont tag.” 

So we sat there and smoked our cigars on the pi- 
azza till ten o’clock, and then the girls began to 
stroll back one after another. But no Thorne nor 
Lilian. I waited awhile, growing more savage every 
moment, but still they did not appear. It was too 
much. That Lilian should walk out with him by 
moonlight when others were near was bearable, but 
this late and solitary ramble was a little too loverlike. 
I flung the end of my third cigar out into the yard, 
and went up to my chamber; but not toslsep. Seat- 


And now came a hint of the catastrophe which I 
wish to describe. While I sat there breathing the 
soft, dewy night air, 1 was conscious of a perfuwe 
that did not come from rose or sweetbrier What 
some country folks call an “ essence peddler” was 
about. I held on to my nose, and still gazed out iuto 
the moonlight, wondering if the new state of affairs 
would not drive my romantic couple into the house. 
Aman and woman in love may be willing to face 
lions and tigers rather than be separated, but there 
is a little black and white animal more terrible than 
even a Bengal tiger, and the stoutest heart may well 
quail at its approach. The Abenakis called the beast 
seganka, but the whites havecontracted and changed 
the Indian name to one familiar to every dweller in 
the couutry. 

My guess was right. In a few minutes [ saw them 
hastily approaching the house. Lilian came in im- 
mediately, and those few who had lingered on the 
piazza followed her, and the doors and windows were 
shut. I gota bottle of cologne, and drenching my 
handkerchief with it, sat by the window again. 

Thorne did not go into the house. Sentiment was 
over for the night, and he beat a retreat. Jack came 
into my chamber, laughing immoderately. 

* It will take a good twenty-four hours to fumigate 


sumed,” he said. “I wouldn’t fora farm have my 
love-making so interrupted. Confound it, Dode, 
where’s your sal volatile?” 

Thorne’s room was not in the main part of the 
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say at once that it was an engagement, and leave me 
quite on his hands. I should be, then, nothing more 
than a common girl with a beau. Don’t you see?” 

“ Nothing could make you a common girl,” I said. 
‘And as to the beau, do you mean to remain uncom- 
mon in that respect, also? Will you never descend 
to the lot of ordinary women, and give any man your 
preference?” 

“TI do not know,” she said, slowly and sweetly. 
“I do not feel in any hurry. I have no temptation 
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ouse, but in a rambling L that was stuck on to one 
corner of it, ard he reached it by an outside stair- 
case. I heard him going round the gravel walk, and 
heard his steps on the stairs: then I heard an excla- 
mation that sounded very much like an oath. Then 
after a little while I heard bis door shut. 


got to care & good deal about Lilian. She gratified 


thought these superficial attractions but the indica- 


and allow a fellow like Sable Thorne, a mere lady- 


touch her heart. I resolved that I would beat a re- 
treat. Lt wasn’t for me to linger weakly about and 


again against my better judgment. But still I was 
disappointed. 

I slept late the next morning, and it was nearly 
breakfast time when I woke. My head was aching, 
and I felt cross and out of sorts. I had half a mind 
not to go down, but thought better of it presently, 
and dressed myself hastily, going down stairs just as 
the breakfast bell rang. The company were all! in 
the parlor, all but Thorne, and they lingered for him. 
It was our custom to go out all together, and it had 
been tacitly considered rather a point of honor to 
keep no one waiting. I glanced at Lilian. She was 
looking lovely enough to make me want to kill her 
for being so perfidious. Never was anything so deli- 
cate as that girl in her white morning robe, trailing 
its snowy folds nearly a yard over the carpet, her 
perfect shape and the fresh look she caught from the 
pale green ribbons in her hair and at her throat. 
As | looked at her she withdrew her eyes from me, 
making only a cold and formal salutation. Then, 
turning to Captain Blauk, a military fossil of forty 
years old, she began to make herself charming. I 
saw what was the matter. She had been spoiled by 
homage, and was angry at having been left the day 
before with only one adorer. She liked to have a 
dozen always following in her train, and then to 
prefer the one she chose, the others despairing, but 
never by any means, ceasing to full »w. 

“No, I thank you,” said I to myself, seeing her 
game. 

“ What are we waiting fr?” asked the captain, at 
length. ‘ Our breakfast will be cold. If Mr. Thorne 
is not up to time, let him eat alone.” 

No one objecting, we went into the dining-room. 

My seat at table was opposite the window, and as 
I glar:ced out, 1 sawa tall figure in the distance, 
walking up and down in the field that lay between 
the house and the beach. It could be no one but 
Thorne; but why did he not come to his breakfast? 
I began to brighten. Had he ventured tvo far in his 
homage the evening before, and been refused? Why 
else that solitary promenade, when he knew that it 
was breakfast time, and the company would be 
awaiting him? 

“Why, there is Mr. Thorne,” exclaimed Fan 
Somers, spying bim. ‘ Why in the world doesn’t he 
come in?” 

Everybody looked, and everybody commented. 

“ Were any of the ladies unkind to the sweet crea- 
ture last night?” asked Jack Sortelle, with an air of 
anxious solicitude. “ But I know that couldn’t ba. 
Probably he is in painful embarrassment to decide 
which of the ladies he shall choose. Of course he 
has the power to choose.” 

“O, everybody knows how jealous you all are,” 


haughty face, and her eyes do wncast, disdaiuing to 
un ierstand that he would dare to iuclude her. 

We finished our breakfast and went into the par- 
lor, and still Thorne kept up his promenade. 

“ By George!’ Jack said to me, ‘‘ something is the 
matter. See him walk! I mean to go down and in- 
vestigate. Ladies, 1 am going to comfort the forlorn 
Swain,” said Jack, turning to them. 

“ Bring him in,” said Mra. Battersea. ‘“ Tell him 
that if he doesn’t come, we will go after him.” 

They all gathered about the windows, and watched 
Jack go down the field. It was really very odd. He 
walked pretty rapidly at first, but when he got near 
the solitary promenader be stopped short. Thorne 
Stopped also, and there seemed to bea parley. Then 
Jack turned about and came toward the house again. 
But what ailed the fellow? He was stooping over 
and holding on to himself, as if he had a violent pain 
in his stomach, and every little while he stopped, as 
if unable to proceed. When he drew near we could 
all see that he was in convulsions of laughter. 

“ What in the world—” they called out as he came 
on to the piazza, 

“ Ladies,” said Jack, almost black in the face, and 


see Mr. Thorne to-day. He isn’t well.” 

“What is it?” asked Fan. ‘“ What in the world 
ails him?” 

“I cannot, I dare not tell,” said Jack, tragically. 
“A fearful calamity has happened to him.” 

“O fie!” exclaimed Mrs. Battersea, getting up im- 
patiently ; “it is some of your nonsense. I’m going 
to walk down to him. Come, girls!” 

Several of them rose. 

; I entreat you, ladies,” cried J ack, “‘ forbear!” 

Fudge!” cried the intrepid leader, marshalling 
her troup toward the door. 

Jack followed them. “ If you will go,” he said, 


hes eae for your own sakes, keep to windward of 
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I must say that I didn’t sleep well that night. I that lead to his room, in the silence and darkness of 
was angry, and disgusted, and disappointed. No | night he was attacked by that fell beast that needs 
man likes to see his inferior preferred to himself, even | 
by a person he does not much care about; and I had 
my taste by her beauty and daintiness, and I had | 


tions of a true and lofty nature. It was disenchant- | 
ing to see her step for an instant off her peilestal | six rods of Mr. Sable Thorne without fainting.” 


killer, to engross her time, and fancy that he could | 


put myself in the way of being mollified and pleased 











They stopped short. Some of them stared, others 
began to understand. Lilian hastily left the room. 

“Out with it! cried Mrs, Battersea, afraid of 
nothing. 

“* He has been attacked by wild beasts,” said Jack, 
solemnly. “ Last night, as he was going up the steps 


not immense size to render it deadly. Dreaming 
dreams of love and romance, he was ascending the 
said stairs, when suddenly, from the upper landing, 
the wretched destroyer saluted him. Unfortunate 
man! Weep for, but do not approach him. At this 
moment, no human being with a nose can go within 


By the time the oraticn was tinished, there wasn’t 
a lady in the room. They had probably retired to 
weep, as Jack recommended. But judging from 
some sounds that came through the open windows, 
their weeping must have reached that hysterical 
point when tears are mingled with langhter. 

Well, we bustled about to find something for 
Thorne to put on, but our clothes were all too small. 
Toward noon, however, we managed to get a home- 
spun suit from a neighbor, and carrying it down into 
the field we left it as near Thorne as we could get, 
and then retired while he came after it, and made 
his toilet behind a pile of rocks. Then leaving his 
obnoxious raiment at a distance, he approached us, 
aud we gathered about him, like the three friends 
around Job, aud comforted him in like manner as 
they comforted their triend. We could afford to be 
good-natured, for he had got his settler. 

Of course he did not approach the ladies that day. 
Not only the prestige he had lost by his adventure 
prevented it, but so did the state of his tuvilet. Sable 
Thorne dressed in the pink of the mode, and the 
same person in a homespun snit at least two inches 
too short for him in every direction were altogether 
a different thing. It was uscless for us to talk about 
beauty unadorned. He remuined all day at the sea- 
side behind the rocks, and when night came, stole 
back to the house and went to bed. 

The next morniug befvre any one else was stirring, 
I heard a stealthy step hastening away from the 
house, and lifting my head from the pillow, saw our 
squelched Adonis going down to the depot with any- 
thing but his usual self-satisfied walk. A freight- 
train passed at six o’clock in the morniog, and the 
last I saw of Sable Thorne he was slowly disappear- 
ing from sight, seated on the tcp of a full gravel car. 

Lilian Westly did not appear after the Sunday 
morning breakfast. The pcsition was too ridicuious. 
Monday morning sbe had a bad. headache, the girls 
said, giggling. 1 don’t know how she got over it, for 
I went to town in the forenoon and did not return. 

To this day I never see Sable Thorne without giv- 
ing way to an explosiun of laughter. Only last Sun- 
day, when he happened into the church where I air 
my gloves and handkerchief on Sundays, I nearly 
choked, and after an apparent attack of whooping- 
cough which made all the ladies in my neighborhood 
look at me with pity in their eyes, was furced to 
withdraw from the sanctuary. He knew what it 
meant, though, and his face was like a flame when 
I passed him. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WELCOME. 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


Come, for the frozen sleet is falling, 
Come im and rest thee here; 

The winds ecross the moor are calling, 
Wipe off that fiozen tear. 


My bread is dry, my food is sparing, 
My fire is but dim; 

But God is for the sparrow caring 
And we will trust in him. 


Thy cheek is pale, thy limbs are weary,— 
I'll spread a couch for thee; 

And, while the storm raves wild and dreary 
‘Thy head shall sheltered be. , 


He broke my bread with many a blessing, 
He bent above my fire; 

Then rose and, majesty confessing, 
Outshone the angel choir. 


. 
And rays of light filled all my dwelling, 
Above my humble beard; 
That form, in heavenly glory telling, 
Id sheltered my dear Lorp! 
—t—»,2eam > 


FOUND DEAD. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
STEEN DECLINES TO READ ALOUD. 


THE five sittings jhad been sat; the Heavenly 
Child (who had not been persuaded to dress in 
green—“ that being unnecessary, because it is her 
natural color,” as the artist had observed with his 
unpleasant laugh) had been transferred to canvas; 
and yet Steen could not persuade himself that Mr. 
Blissett had seen the last of his model. In his letters 
to Allgrove, even in those to Mr. Mellish, Charles 
made no mention of her. It was a su! ject which he 
felt must be avoided, and out of which evil was yet 
to come. But he saw no occasion to keep the: new 
valet out of his correspondence, and he did make 
merry with that stately personage. ‘His august 
presence,” wrote he to the widow, ‘deepens the 
aristccratic gloom of our new mansion; he is con- 
descending to me, but yet no‘ affable. He perceives 
the enormous gulf between a gentleman’s gentleman 
and a young person like myself, who is merely a 
casual dependant, and I dare say he is aware that I 
was once a casual in the workhouse sense. He does 
me the honor to watch me very closelv, and [I have 
reason to suspect that he considers Mr. Blissett’s 
confidence in me somewhat misplaced. But then it 
must be allowed that he has little or nothing else to 
do than occupy himself with my affairs. As a valet, 
as Mrs. Maude observed, without intending any pun, 
I am sure, ‘ he is of no valley whatever.’ ” 

About a week after the visit to the clairvoyante, 
the workmen who had been employed to make some 
alterations in the house suddenly ceased to come. 
Upon Steen’s inquiring the reason, the housekeeper 
informed him that her master was thinking of going 
abroad again. The young man’s heart leaped within 
him at thisnews. Was it possible that he was so soon 


grove; you had better not take it—since the whole is 
a large sum—until to-morrow. I shall probably 
start for Paris to-morrow night.” 

** So soon, sir? It seems scarcely right, in your 
present state of health, to travel alone. If my ser- 
vice would be welcome as a companion, I am sure it 
would be dutifally paid.” : 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Blissett, coldly. “ I shall 
not be alone. And besides,” he added, as if by an 
after-thought, “‘ there is Morris; he understands my 
ways.” : 

“You are going to ler the Hall, I understand, 
sir?” 

“Certainly—if you have no objection,” was the 
irritable reply, accompanied bya sharp searching 
look. ‘“ To keep a town-house for one’s housekeeper, 
and a country-house for—for a young gentleman, 
however estimable, who will only be at home during 
his university vacations, would be hardly an econom- 
ical arrangement.’’ 

‘* Indeed, sir, such a preposterous idea never en- 
tered my thoughts.” 

“T hope not. But, by the by, it is the long vaca- 
tion now; you will not be able to matriculate till 
October. You can remain here until that period, if 
I do not return home in the meantime.” 

* You are most kind, sir; else Mr. Mellish, who 
has been so good as to act as my tutor, would, Iam 
sure, receive me at the rectory.” 

“He shall do nothing of the sort,” answered Mr. 
Blissett, furiously. ‘‘ You shall not go near Allgrove, 
Why are you always harping upon that string? 
You know it is distasteful to me; you know I 
detest—” He stopped himself with effort. “I say, 
your identifying yourself in this manner with my 
connections, and thereby putting yourself in an- 
tagonism with me, is a most ungrateful and abomina- 
ble thing.” 

“ Really, sir!” 

** Yes; you may pretend astonishment; but you are 
not such a fool as to misunderstand me. From this 
moment, your connection with my sister-in-law and 
her daughter is to cease wholly. I insist upon it. 
You shall not go down there, and you shall not write 
tothem. I make that a stipulation of your being 
sent to college. And, moreover—” for there was a 
kindling fire in the young man’s eyes—“ if you dis- 
obey me, it will be worse for them also. It is my 
present purpose to make a handsome provision for 
my niece Christie; do not divert me from it by any 
selfish ect, young man. I am not one to be crossed; 
you ought to know that by this time.” 

**T will not cross you, sir,” returned Charles, re- 
spectfully; the idea of doing the least harm to 
Christie quenching all his fire. 

**T am glad to hear it, Steen,” answered his patron 
in mollified tones. ‘And see you keep to that de- 
termination; it will be better for all concerned. I 
am engaged all to-day; but to-morrow, at eleven 
o’clock, I shall expect you—and in an obedient frame 
of mind.” 

This conversation, containing such abundant 
materials for thought, sank deep into the young 
man’s mind. It was clear that, for some time at 
least, he was to be debarred from all communication 
with her he loved—with those who, he felt more and 
more, were his only true friends. It was terrible to 








The banks of the Gualzacoalco display the most 
glorious foliage. The trunks of the trees are hidden 
by an impenetrable verdant thicket of bamboo, above 
which their haughty crowns emerge. This bamboo 
frequently forms a hedge miles in length, which reg- 
ularly dams the water and renders it impossible to 
land. This belt of bamboo is generally from a hun- 


to the man who loses himself in it; for, in spite of 
the apparently slight distance, he is rarely able to 
reach firm ground again, for the long, bent, hard 
prickles of the bambvo render it impossible to move. 
Further inland, gigantic creepers, of the thickness of 
@ man’s body, climb up the huge tranks, and stretch 
out their arms from one tree to another, like the 
rigging of aship. Like huge sea-serpents, the palo- 
mato (tree-killers) have swung their suffucating cvils 
around trunks three or four feet thick, and either 
have broken them by their weight, or slowly sutto- 
cated them. The forests are rich in the most valu- 
able trees. The India-rubber tree (siphonia elastica) 
is largely represented here, covering huge districts, 
and apparently only waiting for man to free it from 
its overflowing milk. The milk is the now indis- 
pensable caoutchouc, which reached Europe at the 
beginning of the last century as a great rarity, whose 
origin no one knew until La Condamine discovered 
on the banks of the Amazon that it was the juice of 
a tree, and thirty years later, in 1768, Aublet supplied 
the first sketch and description of the tree. If any 
one here were to think of collecting the India-rubber, 


' it can be effected in the easiest way. A circular ori- 
speaking ina spasmodic manner, ‘do not hope to ' 


five is cut in the bark of the tree; at the spot where 
it is deepest a piece of wood is thrust into the tree, 
out of which the milky sap at once flows into a vessel 
placed underneath. As these trees grow near the 
river, the carriage uf the casks filled with India-rub- 
ber offers no difficulties, and it would be easy within 
ashort time to make a large tortune with this article. 


+: 





Pretty soon some of our antiquarians will contend 
that Bunker Hill battle is a fiction. Already maga- 
zine writers undertake to prove that Putnam wasn’t 
there, and if he was there that he was cowardly and 
traitorous, and that former historians do not know 
where Warren fell! In the course of a month or two 
it will be denied that there is any monument tu com- 
memorate the spot. 


to see those kind Allgrove faces, and above all, that 

one which haunted him night and day, and to resume 

, that life of sunshine which bad seemed to him, since 
_ he quitted it, too blissfal to be experienced more? 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Maude, doubtless with woman’s 

instinct divining something of his thoughts; “he 

' seems to meditate great changes; to let his great 


exclaimed Mrs. Battersea, while Lilian sat with a , dred to a hundred and fifty feet in breadth, and woe ; house in the country, for one thing. That seems 


strange, don’t it, sir, when he has never even been 
down to see it since it was his?” 

** Let Morden Hall!’’ exclaimed Charles, his hopes 
fading within him as quickly as they had blossomed, 
and his bounding heart ceasing almost to beat. 
‘‘That will be sud for poor Mrs. Blissett, to have 
strangers there. I am very sorry.’’ 

** Still, if he is goiug to foreign parts,” argued Mrs. 
Maude (with the vigor born of self-interest; for she 
was to retain her place in Grafton street, it seemed), 
“itis not likely he should keep two empty houses, 
to cost money, instead of biinging it in to him.” 

‘“‘ That’s true,” returned Charles, ruefully, the 
victim of involuntary conviction; ‘‘no, that can’t be 
expected.” 

The uncertainty s9 we'ghel upon his mind, that 
he ventured to put the question puint-Llank to his 
patron that very day. 

** Yes,” said Mr. Blissctt, quietly; ‘tit is quite 
true. I meant to tell you about it myself; but my 
head ig in such a sad state; I grow so forgetful.” 
(This was true; he had been distrait to an extra- 
ordinary degree for days) ‘I sball go abroad for 
some months, perhaps even for years. Inthe mean- 
time, I shali perform my promise in sending you to 
college.” 

** You are most kind, sir, I am sure,” returned 
Charles, gratefully, his cheeks aglow with pleasure. 

‘Yes; I shall only require one more service of 
you—a very small one—to-morrow.” 

‘¢ You may consider it performed, sir, Iam sure. 
I wish that you would give me some genuine oppor- 
tunity-something that should prove how deeply I 
estimate your generosity.” 

** Don’t speak of it,” returned Mr, Blissett. “If I 
have done you some rolid benefits, you, on the other 
hand, have had to bear with my humors. Before 
the matter escapes me, by the by, I have left in yon- 
der desk a pocket-book, which contains a sum of 





money for your use. There is the balance, too, which 


think of; for the letters they wrote him were all that 
the young man had in place of the companionship +o 
necessary and fitting to his time of life. It was like 
taking the sun out of the sky; not even tbe refiec- 
tion of light would be henceforth left to him. As to 
the service that was expected of him on the morrow, 
and for which be was “‘ to be in an obedient frame of 
mind,” that did not trouble him at all, so over- 
whelmed was he with this unexpeeted calamity. He 
resolved to ask leave of Mr. Blissett to write at least 
one letter to Allgrove, to explain the sence that was 
for the future to be imposed upon him. And yet 
how was he to explain it? 

Still revolving this grave difficulty, he presented 
himself in Grafton street at the hour agreed upon. 


in as usual. The house seemed to echo to his tread 
with even unwonted hollowness and desolation. The 
valet was not visible; nor was the housekeeper with- 
in doors, He entered the breaktast-room, but there 
were no signs of occupancy there. He then repaired 
to the studio, although that was not so likely a place 
to find bis patron as it was of old, in Clifford street. 
Mr. Blissett was now a great deal from home, and 
when within, did not paint much. He, or some one 
vlse, however, had visited the room since the pre- 
ceding day, and had left a Prayer-book upon the 
mantelpiece—a very strange thing indeed tor Mr. 
Blissett to leave, and a strange one even for the un- 
accountable valet, who, besides, had no business in 
that apartment. The far-off church clock faintly 
struck eleven. It was his patron’s boast to possess 
but one virtue (in respect to everything save the 
payment of money owed)—namely, punctuality; yet 
the painter was behind time. At that moment, 
however, was heard some bustle in the hall. It was 
evident that some one had just entered the house, 
nay, more than one, for there were voices- the one 
gay and assuring, the other low and hesitating. 

“It is so, upon my honor,” said the former, in re- 
ply to some doubt expressed. ‘‘ We shall find him 
in the studio, pretty one, I will la; my life,” 

They were his patron’s tones; and although 





Charles did not regoguize those of the other speaker, 


; his heart misgave him as to whom they belonged. 
; There were hurried steps along the passage; then 
| the door opened, and Mr. Frederick Blissett entered, 


leading Eloise by the hand. - She had a bonnet and 


I owe you on that account about the garden at All- “ 


He possessed a latch-key of his own, and let himself. 
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shawlon, both somewhat heavy for the time of year; 
and he wore a summer overcoat, which was not 
usual with him. Was it possible, was the paivful 
thenught that flashed iuetantaneously upon the 
y ung man’s mind at once, that they were thus 
«quipped for travel fogether? 

“There, did i not say Lis reverence would be 
here?” exclaimed the painter, triamphantly. * Eloise 
oul not give you credit, Steen, tor being so obliging; 
but Laid you woukl be sure not to disappoint us.” 

It was habitual with Mr. Blissett to address 
Charles in the young girls presence as “ your 
reverence,” though always in a bantering tone. 
Whether she really believed him to be a clergyman 
or not, Steen could not tell; upon the whole, he was 
inclined to think she did, and he had seen, as yet, 
no sufficient reason for undeceiving her. At this 
moment, however, he felt a keen regret that he had 
not done 80; that he had suffered himself through- 
out the affair to he a mere puppet in bis patron’s 
hands. These reflections coursed tbrough his brain 
in far less time than it takes to express them. 

“Tam here, sir,” said he, gravely, ‘‘ according to 
my promise; what is it you require of me?” 

“IT wish you to warry vs - that is all—to make us 
man and wife. Elvise wishes it also. D.» you not, 
Elise?” 

The tleavenly Child, pink as a carnation, hung 
her head, but was under-tood to imply that she did 
wish it. It was evident that she wasserious enough, 
let v ho would be joking. 

“ Marry you, Mises Elise? J marry you to Mr. 
Blissett? ‘That does not lie in wy power.” 

** Hosb, dolt, idiot!” whisy erea the painter, fierce- 
ly. ‘* What does it signify? if youare nota pars n, 
yeu will be one—that is, if you choose. It is only 
a scruple which, in reality, she wishes to overcome 
as eagerly as I do. Do you not know a woman’s 
nature?” 

‘**What is the matter?” asked Eloise, speaking 
with difficulty, and for the first time. ‘Is it not 
legal? Frederick— Mr. Bliseett told me s .” 

“It is as good as any wedding in church, dear,” 
said the painter, eagerly; then turning his thin face, 
livid with ;assion, upon Charles, he added, hissing 
the words out between bis teeth, 1 told you not to 
coss me, Take care. There is the Prayer-Book; 

read the marriage service, or some ot it.” 

* Is there anytbing out of order, Mr. Steen?” asked 
Elvise, with simplicity. “I am almcst a foreigner, 
you know, and so ignorant. Can you not marry me, 
as he wishes?” 

“I bad forgotten the ring,” interrupted the paint- 
er, precipitakly. ‘ But here it is—see, that will 
remove «ll his reverence’s scruples. Read, man, if 
you love your life,” muttered be with a furious 
menace. ‘“ To gain my ends, | stop at nothing.” 


‘1 have long feared so,” answered the young man, 
with a glance and tone so significant, that for a mo- 
ment his patron quailed before it; ‘‘and now I know 
it.” 


“No, not yet, by Heaven!” was the painter's 
reply. ‘‘ But disobey me, and you shall.” 

‘* What is the matter?’’ demanded Eloise, in her 
broken English. She heard but little, and under- 
stood less, of what they were saying; but she saw 
that something was much amiss; that it was no mere 
matter of form that was in question, as Mr. Biissett 
would have had her b. lieve. 

‘* It is simply that Lam not a priest, Miss Eloise,” 
sail Steen, with great distinctness; ‘‘ though, in- 
deed, it IL were, I should have no power to perform 
your marriage in this place.” 

“Nota priest?” echoed Eloise, with unfeigr ed 
astonishment. ‘ Impossible!” 

“He is joking,” said Mr. Blissett, with a hoarse 
laugh ; ‘‘that’s all. Or, if you are not joking,” added 
he, in the young man’s ear, “it w:ll be the most 
luckless earnest of your life. Once more, sir, will 
you read?” , 

**No; I will not.” 

Such a terrible oath burst from Mr. Blissett’s lips, 
that the young girl, whose hand he had held through- 
out this scene, burst from him in alarm, and fied 
behind Steen. The painter’s face expressed half a 
dezen evil passions in every glance; his eyes bale- 
fully askew, were aglow with rage. 

“Protect me, Mr. Steen,” cried the young girl, 
sobbing; ‘ if you are not a priest, you are a gentle- 
man, That man has cruelly deceived me, and would 
have ruined me. Take me home; seé me safe to my 
father’s door—my poor father, who always warned 
we against yonder wretch.” 4 

It is not probable that, with all his arts, Mr. 
Frederick Blissett had ever inspired Elvise Bird 
with aftection tor himself, however she might have 
been tempted to become (as she thought) his wite by 
the advantageous social prospects which be doubt- 
less heki out before her; but it now seemed that she 
had realiy no feeling left regarding him save hatred 
and tear. Her lovly face, deprived of all tinge of 
color, her graceful figure, crouching close to Steen, 
as though she feared a blow, afforded such acontrast 
to the fturm that had, day atter day, appeared in that 
sane room in the conscious pride of beauty, that even 
at that mon ent of indignation and distress, Charles 
did not fail to uark it, Frederick Blissett, too, per- 
ceived that all hope of the success of his plan was 
dead—that the dainty bird, notwithstanding its 
simplicity, bad escaped trom the snare of the fowler; 
and he cursed the meddling hand that had set it 
free. 

He contrived, however, to force a gaugh. “ Lead 
the Sittle fuol home,’ grinned he, “since she cries 
fur her tatber. And you—you very grateful and 
oo young gentleman—yjou shall not say I sent 





and +till take that which I promised you yesterday; 
then never darken my doors again.” 


is due to me, and nothing else,” rejoined Steen, 
firmly. “And you may be snre, I shall trouble you 
no more. I will repay you as soon as possible every 
farthing that you have expended on me, though I 
have to live on a crust. I little thought your bounty 
was invested in mein hopes to gain its interest in 
help of this sort; it was a base and cowardly plan, 
sir, to plot against one like this.’ He pointed to the 
shrinking girl, who hang upon his arm; but she 
cried «ut, alarmed at the other’s terrible looks, *O, 
do not anger him, Mr. Steen; only take me home.” 

** Yes; take her home,” said the painter, in malig- 
nant tones, as he drew aside to let them pass. ‘ But 
do not think I will not be even with you, my young 
friend; yes, and more than even.” 

Without trusting himself to make reply, but look- 
ing his patron steadily in the face, Charles Steen 
passed on with his fair burden drooping on his arm. 
The lily of the valley, broken in her father’s fingers, 
might indeed have typified ber now; inher shame 
and terror, it seemed as though neither sunshine 
nor shower were ever to revive that lovely flower 
again. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MR. MORRIS PRODUCES AN UNEXPECTED WEAPON. 


AT the front-door stood a closed carriage with 
some laggage upon it; and as Charles and his com- 
panion appeared, the coachman got down as though 
to let them in; but they passed by him rapidly, and 
Steen bailed a passing cab, into which they got. 

‘*Were those your boxes on yonder roof, Miss 
Eloise?” 

** Yes, yes; but never mind them, Mr. Steen. 
Home, bome!” 

It was piteous to see her wring her little hands for 
sorrow, then place them before her blushing face for 
shame. 

** Why don’t you scold me, Mr. Steen?” cried she, 
presently. ‘‘ Pray, scold me, else I shall feel you 
think even worse of me than you do, I have de- 
served it all,and more—much more—for deceiving 
my dear papa; and yet it was for his sake—it was 
indeed. 1 thought his son-in-law would give him 
money—for he said he would—that he might live as 
he used to do in France when we were rich. I never 
loved the artist-gentleman— and ‘hat was wicked of 
me too, to marry him since I did not love him. O, 
do scold me, Mr. Steen.” 

Perhaps, in ber confusion and distress, she had 
forgotten the young man before her was no priest, 
and hence her sclicitude for his good opinion. 

“TI cannot scold you, Miss Elvise; I can only pity 
you,” returned he, with feeling. 

**An@ you have lost your place—your home, on my 
account!” added she, with sudden recollection of 
the words she had just heard spoken, but without 
catching at the time the sense which they conveyed. 
“O sir, what can 1 do? What reparation can I 
make? Alas! none, none. Can you ever forgive 
me?” 

‘* Yes, Miss Eloise; I will forgive you upon one 
condition—that in future you will trust to nv man 
who has not won the confidence of your father.” 

As he said these words, the little journey was 
accomplished. In that tender moment of separation, 
was ita wicked infidelity towards his darling Christie, 
that the youth should bestow on his companivn one 
parting kiss? Perhaps, in the confurio:, he too bad 
torgotten that he was not a priest, and intended to 
give her an ecclesiastical benediction upon the fore- 
head; butthe cab pulling up somewhat hastily, as 
it is the custom of cabs to do, his lips (let us go on 
charitably to suppose) missed that Platovic spot, and 
lighted on her cheek instead. 

**Heaven bless you sir!” said she, with earnest 
feeling, not, «f course, by way of thanks for the 
salute, but with reference to the peril from which 
Mr. Steen had so lately preserved her. 

And so that pair of young persons parted, most 
probably forever; the more prudent of our readers, 
perhaps, will add, “And a good thing too, especially 
for Mies Chrietie;’? but with such ill-natured dis- 
trust of our hero we have no sort of sympathy. With 
a single sigh for her troubles, he dismissed the 
Heavenly Child from his thoughts, and bidding the 
man drive back to Grafton street, gave himself up to 
more serious reflections. He would not have entered 
his patron’s door again, but for the circumstance 
that he had only a few shillings in his possession. 
He had received no remittances from Mr. Blissett for 
some time betore he was summoned from Aligrove, 
and had settled certain accounts there ont of his own 
private resources. It was therefore his intention to 
take simply what was due to him of the money that 
the painter had set apart for his use, and then apply 
himself to some sort of work at once, whereby a 
beginning might be made of the reduction of that 
load of obligation, which, once so lightly borne, now 
seemed like a rope about his neck, ready to choke 
him. All respect fur his patron was gone forever, 
but not all regard. He did not forget that, certainly 
with no such unworthy purpose in view as he bad 
lately endeavored to effect, Mr. Blissett had succored 
him in sore trouble, and been the indirect means of 
his possessing triends, and what, compared with his 
former state, might be called fortune. If his bene- 
factor should even now bold out his hand—the hand 
that had raised him from the depths of poverty—in 
proffer of reconciliation, Charles would not perbaps 





have hesitated to take it, although he felt that their 





you forth the beggar I found you. You may return, , relation of patron and client had ceased forever. The 


hired carriage was still at the door when he reached 


| Grafton street, whereby Steen rightly Jadged that 
“IT sball return, Mr. Blissett, for the balance that . 


Mr. Blissett bad not left the house. He let himself 
in with his latch-key, and entered the dining-room 
atonce. If his patron was there, so much the worse ; 
some unpleasant sentences must probably be ex- 
chan ged between them; if not, he would take his 
due, and be off, thereby avoiding the distress of a 
final interview. He opened the door with some 
trepidation; no one was, however, in the rom; he 
listened, and thought he coukl hear the painter’s 
step in the far-off studio; then he trod on tiptoe, in 
his desire that he himself should not be heard. The 
desk stood before him, which he had Mr. Biissett’s 
own instructions to open, and take from it far more 
than he intended to touch. Stil), this act, about 
which he would have thought nothing an hour ago, 
was repulsive to him now that he was no longer in 
his patron’s confidence. There was a large mirror, 
in a black oak frame, above the mantelpieve, and as 
he passed by, it seemed to him almost to reflect the 
features of a thief; yet he had only come to claim his 
own, and leas than bad been bestowed upon him. 
His fingers trembled as he turned the key, which, 
with the painter’s usual carelessness, was gererally 
left in the lock, with a bunch of other keys depend- 
ing from it. He lifted the lid, and took out the 
pocket-book that lay just within it, and which he 
knew cuntained the notes. He unrolled quite a little 
bundle of them, and without counting them, was 
about to select ten pounds (rather less than the sum 
owing to him), and to put back the others, when a 
sudden hand was laid upon bis shoulder, and turn- 
ing swiftly round, with a crimson face, he beheld the 
immovable features of Mr. Morris. “Ah!” ejacu- 
lated that worthy with a dry chuckle; ‘so that is 
your little game, Mr. Charles Steen, is it?” 

‘*What do you mean, you insolent fellow?” re- 
turned Charles, indignantly. ‘*How dare you come 
spying here?” 

“Yes, spying,” answered the other with a sneer; 
“otherwise, how are we to catch our thieves. I 
have been watching you from behind yonder curtain, 


as you trod upon your toes, and stopp:d with every | describe it very accurately, or do you prefer thut 1 


step to listen. I have seen many a thief walk, and 
—Ah! would you?” 

If Mr. Morris had not been possessed of far greater 
agility than his usually slow movements and solemn 
demeanor argued, the blow which the young fellow 
here aimed exactly between his eyes, would have 


disposed of him for the next few minutes; but be | 


avuided it by stepping nimbly to one side, and clap- 
ping his hand to his pocket, pulled out a constable’s 
staff. ‘* I am an officer,” said he, ‘‘ and if you resist, 
it will be at your peril.” 

“There will be a vacancy in your corps very 
shortly, if you touch me,” cried the young man, 
snatching up the poker. 

Either all officers of justice are not of such an in- 


| domitable spirit as they represent themselves and 


one another upon oath, in the police reports every 
day, or Mr. Morris was an exception to his heroic 
brethren. He flourished his staff, but stepped back- 
ward at the same time, and shouted, “ Mr. Blissett, 
Mr. Blissett!” 

The next minute, the painter was in the room, 
looking from one tothe otber in apparent amaze- 
ment. ‘ What is the meaning of this, Morris? And 
you, Mr. Steen, what on earth are you about with 
that poker?” 

‘* Just now, he’s at manslaughter, sir, but two 
miuutes ago he had got your pocket-book, and was 
stealing nctes.” ' 

** | have many reasons to be dissatisfied with Mr. 
Steen,” observed the painter, coldly, * but I cannot 
beliéve rhat.”’ 

Then it fla‘hed upon the young man’s mind upon 
the instant that he had fallen into a snare which 
had been purposely laid to catch him. The per- 
mission given to him, in private, to open the desk 
and take the notes, was now—he read it in his pat- 
ron’s malicious face, with those cruel eyes askew— 
to be denied. Nevertheless, he struggled against a 
conviction which would impute such infamy to his 
whilom benetactor. 

** You know, sir,” said he, “that I had your own 
directions to take these notes?” 

A struggle, admirably feigned by his mobile 
features, seemed to be going on within the painter’s 
mind. 

**I would do almost anything,” at last he said, “‘ to 
screen you irom such disgrace as this, young map, 
but I cannot tell a lie.” 

“Well, for a young un,” obeerved Mr. Morris, 
with quite an air of admiration, “the is a most 
awdacious one! The idea of your having given him 
leave, sir!’’ 

* It’s quite preposterous, of course,” continued 
Mr. Bliseett, addressing himself to the pilice detec- 
tive, as though unwilling to meet the horrur and 
contempt that were exhibited in the face of the ac- 
cused. “It overwhelms me. I did not anticipate, 
although I had grave r for suspicion, when I 
set you to watch this unhappy youth, that anything 
quite so serious as this would come of it.” 

* Serious, indeed, sir! It’s the neatest case, for, 
indeed, he was a cunning one! This is the first time 
I have ever been able to catch him, but fortunately 
it’s a most comp'ete affair.” 





**¥s it possible,” said Charles, addreesing himself 
to the painter in slow grave tones, “ that you are 
going to carry your basenees to its bitter end? Is it 
your intention to endeaver to blast my character in 
public, as well as befcre this fellow? I do not fear 


you sir, one whit; I have friends who know jou, 








and who know me, and who will not be slow to speak, 
should the necessity arise. I simply wish to know 
to what lengths you are prepared to push this devil. 
ish scheme?” 

“That’s always their way, sir,” observed Mr. 
Morris, who had now assumed a certain professional 
air, which, although grave, was quite distinct from 
his former dull solemnity. “A prosecution fr 
felony is cither- to gentlemen of this sort—a devilich 
scheme, or they throw themselves on their knees, 
and aver that any punishment would be too sms! 
for their breach of confidence to so kind a bem factor, 
You must take care not to be gammoned, sir.” 

“If Lcould think,” said Mr. Blirsett, r. flectively, 
* that this shocking scene would be a warning lesson 
for lite to this unhappy young man —’’ 

“It will be a lesson for lire, sir,” said Charlies, 
sternly, “and a warning indeed.” 

“] thught he’d gammon him,” murmured Mr, 
Morris, to himeelf, with an involuntary moven-ent 
of hands and head expressive of contemptuous pity; 
** and blessed if he aint done it already!’ 

* I say,” continved the painter, addrcasing bis late 
confidential assistant, but with averted face, “if | 
could be sure that you would henceforth become :-n 
honest man, and forget all the past *’ (his tones here 
assumed an intense significance), *‘ not seeking to in- 
trude yourself among those of my connections to 
whom I have unfortunately been the means of intr: - 
ducing you, or (what would be better still), if you would 
promixe to quit England altogether, 1 would not 
only forbear to use the ,;ower to punish which I 
undoubtedly possess, but would even assist you—” 

** It is unnecessary to add insult, sir, to an injury 
which is inexpiable,” interrupted Uharles. 

“ The most owdacious!”? muttered Mr. Morris. 
really never did /”” 

*“ You are intractable, young man, and deserve no 
mercy,” pursued Mr. Blissett, impatiently. ‘“ Can 
you not perveive the loophole tor pe which, 
with misplaced clemency, I am still cffering w 
you?” ; 

**I perceive it, sir, well,” answered Steen. “If 
you will request that person to withdraw, I will 





“] 





should do eo in his presence ?” 

* If you take my advice, sir, you will not remain 
alone with this young gentleman,” interposed the 
officer, “ for it is my beiief he’d stick at nothin’.”’ 

‘*] shall certainly not affurd him a private inter- 
v-ew,” said Mr. blissett. ‘‘The time has gone by 
for even the show of coutidence between him and me. 
Since you understand the terms upon which you are 
suffered to depart—silence as to the past; and the 
dircontizuance of all connection with my relativs 
fur the futur.—you may go unbarmed. You may 
even take so much of that sum of which you would 
have possessed yourself in so nefarious a manner, as 
will detray your expenses for a moderate time, while 
you are on the lookout for a situation elsewbere— 
vuly, a8 you may well imagine, I can scarcely advise 
you to cume tou me for a gocd character.” 

+] will take the ten pounds, that is the balance of 
the gardening account, due to myself, and which 
was all that 1 intended to take when this man in- 
terrupted me.” 

** He bad the whole biling—every note there was 
—in his hand,” imtery oluted ihe cfticer; ‘that’s all 

ican say. His intenticn to restore the rest on ’em 
must have been cunfiued to his buzzum.” 

** 1 am atraid 80, in uced,” said Mr. bliseett, shak- 
ing his bead, aud in quite pathetic accents. ‘“ You 
will bear me witness, Mr. Morris, that I have not 
been hard upon this young man?” 

** Upon my word, sir, aud asking your pardon, you 
seem to me to have been quite the contrury,” an- 
swered the vther; * indeed, uost uncommon sf.” 

Charles uttered not one syllable, but quietly 
folding up two five-yound nots, and placing tleu 
in his pecket, walked slowly out of the room with 
his eyes fixed to the last upon his patron’s face, 
which never once turned towa.ds his own. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MAGIC DI80. 


THE just indignation and high spirit which had 
supported Charles Steen thrvugh ut his late adven- 
ture, gave plece, befure he Lud even revched the 
house in Ciiffird street, and sat himself duwn in its 
desolate parler, to depression and stupor. The 
calamity that had overtaken him was indeed nothing 
less than overwhelming. That he had lost his 
“situation,” as Mr. Blissett had termed it, was & 
very small portion of the misfortune indeed. He 
was about also to Icse his friends, fur if he ventured 
to retain them, he was well cunvinced it would be 
greatly to their own huit. It was evident that, at 
all b . luding false witness and conspiracy— 
tor, fur all he knew, this Morris was playing into his 
patron’s bands— Mr. Blissett was determined to 
sever him from all at—what in his heart be had 
begun to ccnsider—Lcme. For what reason, he bad 
not jost then the patience to ask himself. His 
visiting Allgrove would be the signal, he felt con- 
vinced, for the painter’s cutting off that “‘ provision ” 
which he had made (ur was about to make) for 
Christie. Nay, would his enmity even stop there? 
Such a man as the painter had proved himself tole, 
wes capzble of wo:king harm to anybody, even to 
the poor widow and her child. There was no crime, 
after that day’s experience, for which Charles would 
not have given him credit. If he was mad—as he 
almost hoped he was-there was indeed a devilish 
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method in his madness. 
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Steen did not fear the law, even if Mr. Blissett 
should venture to attempt to make him appear a 
criminal; be did not fear for himself at all, but for | 
others. But even on his own account, he felt ex- 
tremly wretched; more so than even when he was | 
in the Hvuse of Refuge, dominated over by the 
prutal Curtis, and without means or calling. His | 
anger against the man who had litted him from that | 
position, obliterated for the time, in a heart most 
susceptible of gratitude, all remembrance of ben: fit. 
He bad been used as a cat’s- paw for at least one vile 
parpose, and upon his refusal to have share in the 
baseness, he had been thus infamously calumniated. 
And fur how long had this plot been preparing? 
At all events, ever since the engagement of this man 
Morris. Even if he had consented to assist in the 
betrayal of poor Eloise, it is probable he would have 
found himself in the same position as at present. 
When Mr. Blissett had told him where the notes 
were placed, and bid him not to take them out until 
the last moment, it was ‘plain that the snare was 
laid. His patron, then, even before his return from 
abroad (for Morris had apparently come to England 
with him), bad resolved to get rid of him, and in this 
infamous fashion. They were to part, but Mr. Blis- 
sett was still to keep bim under his thumb. Tbe 
painter’s strange conduct when he last left Clifford 
street, the eager desire that he should be off, and 
bis coming secretly to the railway station to make 
sure that he had gone, the looks of hatred and sus- 
picion with which, too, he had been regar’ed—ali 
these occurred to Steen’s mind, as soon as it had 
svfliciently recovered to begin to seflect. Was it 
that the patron felt that his protege knew too much 
of him, and must be effectively silenced? But if so, 
why did he set him such a task as the perusal of his 
private letters, so many of which exhibited their 
recipient in so evil alight? Was it to lull any sus- 
picion that the young man might bave entertained 
of the painter's enmity, by an affectation of confi- 
dence, whereby, too, the scheme of the bank- notes 
might be more effectually perpetrated; or was that 
sifting of his private correspondence a mere flaw in 
the plot, to be accounted for only upon that one sup- 
position which bad so often obtruded itself upon 
Steen’s mind—namely, that Mr. Frederick Blissett 
was mad? Considering the fact that his brother’s 
letters—which it was clear he was annoyed to find 
the young man had read—had been suffered to re- 
main among the rest, Charles was inclined to the 
latter explanation of the occurrence, 5 

The unhappy young fellow, after brooding over 
his sad case in all its bearings for hours, occupied 
hiwselfin making up as accurate an account as he 
could frame of the pecuniary obligations under 
which he lay with respect to his patron, without any 
reference to the services he had rendered per contra. 
Until he had discharged every penny of this self- 
imposed debt, he felt he could never feel a free man. 
He would live on two sbillings a day, if some em- 
ployment did not present itself, and pay that off, at 
all hvgzards. Whatever the painter had bestowed 
upon him, should be returned at once. The next 
morning, he would examine his little wardrobe for 
that purpose, fora gift-garment would now seem a 
very shirt of Nessus. Before retiring to rest, he 
wrote one brief note to the widow, and one to Mr. 
Mellish; assuring them, though he was forbidden 
further correspondence, of his unalterable affection 
and gratitude, and begging them—whatever mis- 
representations they might receive—to judge him 
according to their own knowledge of him; indeed, 
he did not fear the effects of any slander either at 
Rill Bank or the rectory. He would post those let- 
ters on the morrow with his own hand, and then, 
having secured some cheap lodging elsewhere, pre- 
sent himself to that good curate who had shown 
himself already willing to serve him when he was at 
the Refuge. That was the only plan, after much 
thought, which at present occurred to bia. 

How often do we mortals weary and cudgel our 
brains in the formation of designs that not only do 
not succeed, but are destined never to be put into 
execution! Hell, they say, is paved with good in- 
tentions, and we may reasonably hope, since they 
are treated with such scorn, that our bad intentions, 
which never blossom into actual sin, may similarly 
not be considered very noteworthy; but where is 
that Limbo placed to which embryo prijects, neither 
gcol nor bad, and which perish in the bud, are con- 
signed? For certain it must occupy a prodigious 
space! 

After a short night of brcken slumber, Charles 
Steen arose, and having dressed himself, put care- 
tully aside all such articles of clothing as had been 
Presented to him by his late paton. Among these 
was that indifferent suit—a very shabby one for a 
Person of the painter’s dandified nature to porsess— 
which he had puton that first morning in Clifford 
street, and the sight of which had so mysteriupsly 
excited his new patron’s anger. He remembered 
the very words that he had used, and how he had 
rointed to certain stains upon the waistcoat with 
fastidious loathing and disgust. ‘‘ Burn it, burn it!” 
he had cried out, and when Steen had said that 
there was also silver in it, he had cried, “‘ Keep it 
yourself, or throw it on the fire also.” Steen had 
not burned the clothe’, being under the impression 
that Mr. Blissett had only used the words with the 
meaning that he did not wish to set eyes on them 
again; and as for the silver, it was not current 
Money at all, but merely an old coin which he had 
found in a side-pocket of the vest, and which lay 
there still, for in putting the garment away he had 
forgotten its existence. Now, however, as he held 


| to his patrun, when a curious phenomenon took 


against the hard substance in the pocket, the whole 
occurrence flashed up»n him. He took out the coin, 
meaning to place it with the other things belonging 


place. The whole room on a sudden began to spin | 
round with him; his knees trembled under him; all 

the blood in his veins seemed to be rushing and | 
surging to his brain. He sat down perforce upon 

the bed, and then began to shake and shiver as. 
though he were on the verge of a dangerous fever. | 
The small but tolerably solid piece of silver which 

he still held in his hand, seémed to have acted upon 

him with all the power, and much more than the 

speed, which the infiuence of the ‘‘disc ” of the 

electrobiologist effects upon its susceptible victimes. | 
For a minute or two, he was not sufficiently master | 
of himself to know what had happened, or even : 
where he was; but sighing deeply, and passing his 

right hand over bis forehead, like one waking from 

an evildream, he found that he still clutched the : 
stained waistcoat in his fingers. This, with a shud- 

der, he threw from him, witb much the same ges- 

ture of disgust that his patron himself had used, 

then sat, while minute after minute went by, 

staring intently at the coin which he retained in his 
other band. And yet it was no magic circle, but 
simply, as we have said, an apparently ancient piece 
of money, with the effigy upon it almost obliterated, 

although a very accurate observer might perhaps, as 
Charles did, dimly discern the outlines of a man and 
@ horse. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CONVICTION. 


Sucn was the working cf the magic disc, that, so 
far from posting the letters “he had written over- 
night, Charles throw them both into the fire, and 
with bis brain in a tumult of fear and horror—but 
not perhaps without some hopeful dreams as well, 
for the excellent young fellow was but human—set 
out at once for Allgrove. Yes; the spot he had made 
up his mind, only a few hours before, to shun for 
years, and perhaps forever, he was now bent upon 
visiting with the utmost possible despatch. He 
reached the railway-station just in time for the first 
train that stopped at Chudleigh. What he should 
do when he reached his journey’s end, was to de- 
pend upon circumstances; but in the meantime, he 
had to frame some plausible explanation for so soon 
revisiting Allgrove. and also for as speedy a re- 
turn to London. It was most likely that the news 
of his disgrace would have already reached the 
cottage, and perhaps the rectory also, through the 
post. Mr. Frederick Blissett would hardly have 
lost time in telling his own story in his own way. 
Tf what he feared—but, as I have said, not without a 
secret gleam of hope, neither unnatural nor alto- 
gether selfish—should turn out to be groundless, 
Charles would but bave come down to take his leave 
in person instead of by letter, and would at once 
write to his former patron to tell him so, at the same 
time passing his word to henceforth abstain from 
future communication with his connections. If, on 
the other hand, his apprehensions proved correct, 
his return to town would be still more imperative, 
aud his late interview with Mr. Frederick Blissett 
would not be perhaps, after all, his last. As he 
thought of this—as he sat alone in the otherwise 
vacant carriage—be shuddered, as be had done but 
once bef re in his life—namely, upon that same 
morning—and felt for his former patron that which, 
since yesterday, he thought he could never feel—a 
touch of pity. 

At the station, he procured a fly at the inn; the 
driver, newly taken on at the establishment, and a 
stranger to him, was full of the incidents of the 
neighborhood, which he imparted to his fare with 
great gusto. 

Oa the brow of that hiil, where Mr. Mellish had 
performed to him the same office of cicercne in so 
different a manner, he stopped, and pointed out with 
his whip to the lopg bare valley lying westward, 
which Charles had seen so often, not only in reality, 
and in the charcoal sketch, but in perturbed dreams. 
“There was one Squire Blissett, of the very place as 
you be going to, sir, murdered there one morning. 
But perhaps you may have heerd on the matter?” 

** I have heard tbat he was killed there,” returned 
Charles, carelessly; ‘‘ but accidentally thrown from 
his horse, as I understood.” 

‘“‘Ab! no sir—not he, poor gentleman. The crown- 
er’s ‘quest returned ‘ Willful Murder;’ and you 
mark my words; they'll find him out some day—I 
mean the man as didit. They allus do, sooner or 
later, bless you; allus— Come,.up, horse, wut.” 
And his whip lash gave the flourish which was 
lacking to his verbal elequence. 

Steen was not so credulous as Miss Eloise Bird, 
but at such a time and place, the driver’s words 
sounded ominous enough, and certainly did not les- 
sen the oppression that weighed heavily upon his 
mind. Even the sight of the charming little village, 
with its shining woods and river, gave him no pleas- 
ure. The errand on which he had come was too 
weighty and terrible, now that he bad reached the 
spot on which it had to be accomplished, for any 
light thought to intrude itself. Fortunately, what 
was already known, or what he had to tell of recent 
events which pertained to himself, would be suf- 
‘ficient to account for the gloom he felt it impossible 
to shake cff or conceal!. 

Mr. Mellish was not at the usual post of espial, in 
his little parlor, and he passed the rectory, he was 
glad to thiuk, unseen, and drove straight to Rill 











= Waistcoat before him, and his fingers came 


Bank, bidding the fly-man “put up” at the inn, 


and in readiness for his return to town. His recep- 
tion at the cottage was so warm and affectionate, 
that he felt at once that Mr. Blissett’s “‘ statement of 
facts” bad arrived, and that the widow and her 
daughter wished to show him how little they believed 
aud how much they despised it. 

“If this trumped-up piece of infamy,” observed 
Mrs. Blissett, in contemptuous reference to her 
brother-in-law’s letter, ‘had proceeded, my dear 
Charles, from any other person, or persons, no mat- 
ter how respectable— such as the bench of bishops, 
for instance—we should not have given credit to one 
syllable of it; but coming as it does from Frederick 
Blissett, you may imagine how much credence it got 
from me. As for Christie, she blushes, as you see, 
for the relative that could imagine such baseness, 
and well she may. And indeed, there is only one 
excuse for him—the man is mad.” 

** The man is mad,” repeated Charles, mechanical- 
ly. ‘I do confess, my dear Mrs. Blissett, that idea 

has occurred to me of late so often that it has almost 
become conviction.” 

“He must be mad,” crie1 Christie, with indigna- 
tion, ‘ to call you a thief, Mr. Steen—for that is the 
shameful word he writes—or, if he is not mad, he 
is something a great deal worse. 

The echo of those last words was taken up in the 
young man’s heart, although he did not give it utter- 
ance: ‘Or, if he is not mad, he must be something 
& great deal worse.” 

“And does he call me anything else beside a thief?” 
inquired he, with a grave smile; “ thatis, if I am not 
asking for any breach of confidence?” 

** Yoa should have read the whole precious com- 

munication, my dear lad,” returned the widow, “ if 
you had arrived a few hours earlier; but the fact is, 
as coon as she Jearned its contents, Miss Christie 
here—the little fary—tore it up, and threw it in the 
fire.” 
** Yes, indeed,”’ cried that young lady, with a 
charming glow in cheek and eye, ‘to keep sucha 
thing was almost as abominable as to write it! I 
will answer for it, Mr. Mellish burned his letters 
also.” . 

Charles regarded her with a gratefvl look. ‘ Ah,” 
said he, musing, “‘ the rector had also an account of 
my misdemeanors, had he?” 

“Yes. Mr. Frederick must have been bitter 
against you indeed,” answered the widow, “ for his 
letters were always wont to be short scraps, whereas 
both these were quite biographical memoirs; all that 
we knew before about you, in fact, only misstated in 
such ludicrously malignant fashion, that Mr. Mellish 
and I had quite a hearty laugh over them.” 

“ J did not laugh,” cried Christie, her ire flashing 
through her tears; ‘‘I thought them wicked, cruel 
lies. The man that would invent them would do 
anything. ‘UncleFred’ indeed, as he calls himself! 
I don’t wish to hear of him, to think of him, to be re- 
minded that he is my uncle at all!” 

*¢ There!” quoth the widow, archly; “ yousee, Mr. 
Steen, what disunion you have caused in a hereto- 
fore attached family! ‘A chiel among us takin’ 
notes,’ as the poet says. How could you do so?” 

“How can you luugh at it, mamma?” pleaded 
Christie, reprovingly. ‘ It seems to me too shccking 
even to think of.” 

“ How canI cry at it, darling? I have long la- 
mented to see one for whom I entertain so high a re- 
spect as Charles, in the employment of your uncle, 
and I am glad be is about to Jeave it, no -matter at 
what temporary inconvenience to himself. For you, 
if I know you,” added she, addressing the young 
man, “‘ are not one to eat the bread of idleness, but 
will make your own way in the world with honor 
and profit.” 

“At all events, dear Mrs. Blissett,” answered 
Charles with modesty, “I will endeavor to merit 
your good opinion. I certainly do not fear the work. 
The worst of the future that lies before me is that I 
needs be separated from—from you and Miss Chris- 
tie, and the good rector—for I know not how long—” 

‘* Why so?” interrupted the widow, with astonish- 
ment. 

“TI have promised it,’’ stammered Steen. ‘I have 
passed my word—or seemed to him by my silence 
to do so, which is the same thing—to Mr. Frederick 
Blissett.” 

‘*To Mr. Frederick? What has he to do with you 
now, Charles? What is the matter? There’s some 
mystery here,” cried she, while the young man re- 
mained silent—“ Christie, dear, leave us alone fora 
little, will you?” 

The young girl, trained in habits of obedience, and 
notwithstanding that her white face expressed anx- 
iety at least equal to that displayed by her mother, 
rose at once and left the room. 

“ Now, Charles, let there be no secrets between us 
two.” 

“TI am glad, dear madam, you have sent Miss 
Christie away,” said Steen, after a short pause. 
“The reason that I have to give for my—my sepa- 
rating from all who are dear to me—would annoy 
and perhaps distress her, since the necessity arises 
on her account.” 

Mrs. Blissett,as usual when greatly excited, had 
raised herself painfully on the couch, sank back with 
a sigh of relief. She had evidently expected some 
communication of quite another sort; but now, while 
Steen still blashed and stammered, she regarded him 
with an encouraging smile; and yet she was as far 
off from guessing the true cause of his embarrass- 
ment as ever. 

‘Before giving my reason, dear Mre. Blissett, I 
would like to exact one promise, and to ask one ques- 
tion—conditions which you may be sure are not im- 





pertinent. You must promise, then, to conceal what 
I have to say from Miss Christie.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ My daughter and I have: 
all things in common, Charies.” 

“At least, however, you will not tell her until Iam 
gone.” ' 

“TI will promise that, Charles. 
question?”’ 

*“Did you receive any information, dear madam, 
from Mr, Frederick, this morning, concerning your 
daughter?” 

“ Not a word.” 

** Nevertheless, I bappen to know that it is his in- 
tention to make some immediate provision for Miss 
Christie.” 

“ Indeed,” returned the widow,carelessly. ‘* What, 
then, is the reason of this sudden, yet tardy gen- 
erosity ?” 

“He is going abroad for a long scjourn, and per- 
haps he feels it fitting— as indeed it is—that heshould 
leave his ouly blood-relation here, in circumstances 
more in accordance with his own,” 

* You are not speaking like yourself, Charles,” 
said Mrs. Blissett, quietly: ‘these stilted phrases 
conceal something behind them. I am sure they do. 
Come, let me help you as they do in court, by a ques- 
tion or two. Have you any reason to suppose that 
Mr. Frederick contemplates matrimony?” 

‘“No, madam. He has simply seen reason—or 
pretends to have done so—to be greatly dissatisfied 
with my poor self; so much so, that his disfavor will 
extend, I fear, to all who show me any kindnese.” 
“Ab, I see now. Even to the object of his present 
beneficent intentions—his niece?” 

* That is so, my dear madam.” 

* But we shall not give you up, Charles, for so 
many hundreds a year, for all that,” said the widow, 
smiling. 

** That is only what I expected from your gracious 
lips,”” returned the young man, fervently. ‘ Itdeep- 
ly gratifies me to hear it; but, nevertheless, it cannot 
alter what is my fixed purpose. Nay, such generos- 
ity, if I should take advantage of it, would make my 
conduct all the baser, 1 must—indeed, I must, dear 
madam—be henceforth a stranger to you and yours. 
Even if you were to reject Mr. Frederick’s provision, 
which, for your daughter’s sake, I trust you will not 
do—and I am sure Mr. Mellish will be of the same 
opinion—even then, I say, I could never come back 
to Allgrove, as in the old happy time. You do not 
misunderstand me, dear madam?’’ 

‘I understand you well, Charles,” said the widow, 
tenderly. ‘* You will act as your conscience tells you 
to do, and it would ill become me to dissuade you— 
Christie and I also have our notions of whut is be- 
coming. So you have lost your patron and your 
friends at a single blow, it seems!” said she, compas- 
sionately, after a little pause. ‘In exacting the 
promise you speak, did this autocratic gentleman, 
may I ask, make any provision for you?” 

“He did offer me a large sum of money, dear 
madam.” 

“But you did not takeit? That’s a brave lad!” 
cried the widow, admiringly. “ Yet stiil,on account 
of the threat—imylied or expressed—with regard to 
Christie, you mean to exile yourself from Allgrove?” 

“ There is no other course open to me, dear Mrs, 
Blissett. I would far rather be self-exiled than re- 
ceived beneath your roof under such circumstances; 
besides, I am not cast down, youses. Time, of which 
plenty lies before me, may bring brighter days ” 

“True,” said Mrs. Biissett, with a heavy: sigh, 
‘‘you are yet young. Inthe meantime, dear boy, 
what are your plans? Have you any money to start 
with? 1am afraid that piece of extravagant gener- 
osity ” (she pointed to the gay little piano) “ has crip- 
pled you sadly.” 

‘Nay, dear madam, I have enough and to spare, I 
assure you.” 

“And not a penny of what was that man’s, you 
Bay 9”? e 

“Not one. Everyshilling that he ever spent upon 
me shall be repaid; then I shall begin to breathe; 
then I shall have power to work.” 


Now for the 





MAN’S DUTY. 

No man has any right to manage his affairs in such 
a way that his sudden death would bring burdens 
and losses on other people. There may be rare caxes 
where a man really cannot help entanglements, or 
where, from inexperience or lack of jadgment, he 
has brought his affairs into such a state that the in- 
terest of others depends upon his life; but he should 
make all possible haste to extricate himself from 
such a position. Honor and honesty demand that 
he should so conduct his business that his death 
should cause no one to be wronged. And so as to 
dying, although all men everywhere believé that all 
other men will surely die, yet they unite in thinking 
that they themselves are exceptions to this rule; or 
at least, they act as if they thought so. This is rad- 
ically wrong. It is every man’s duty, in every trans- 
action of life, to be influenced by the fact that at any 
day or at any hour he may die. 





It is said that the reason why the Chinese are 80 
unalterably opposed to railroads is their peculiar bu- 
rial system. As there are no public cemeteries the 
dead are interred where it is most convenient, and 
owing to the great antiquity of the empire the terri- 
tory has become one vast burial ground. It would be 
almost impossible to find a route tor a railroad that 
would not disturb some graves, and this the Chinese 





would by no means permit. 
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EDITORIAL SHORTS. 

One thing charged with apparent justice upon 
President Johnson is that he has been wonderfully 
lenient to the offenders against the laws of the Unit- 
ed States, and that he has used the pardoning power 
indiscreetly. The retiring President, in bis tarewell 
a‘tdress, gives as one of the usurpations of Congress 
the charge that it has curtailed the President’s power 
of pardon. We don’t see why he need complain un- 
der the circumstances, unless he places the power of 
pardon under the scope of the Tenure-of Oftive act in 
some way, for he certainly has used the pardoning 
power vested in him very lavishly. Yet there is an- 
other side to the question, and some of the blame 
should perhaps be borne by those instrumental in 
procuring many of the pardons. In one instance 
that we know, a young man was sentenced for twelve 
years, for robbing the post-office, to confinement ina 
Massachusetts jail. Before he had served six months 
of his sentence, he was pardoned out on the repre- 
sentation of senators and representatives of our own 
State, and others of equal prominence, who gave rea- 
son probably why it should be done. So with regard 
to other cases, the names of distinguished represen- 
tatives and civilians are given in behalf of some poor 
rascal who is sent to prison for simply cheating the 
United States—a merely nominal offence, now-a- 
Cays—and they, being supposed to know the facts 
in the case, presenting all the mitigating circum- 
stances, down comes the executive clemency. We 
are sorry that the President’s power covl! not at 
times extend to refusal of these applications, for law 
is nothing without its penalty, and its penalty is 
nothing if it is to be set aside with impunity, at the 
tirst sympathetic appeal. Every rascal, of course, 
has his coterie of :espectable friends, as the rascals 
are too often found among that class, and so the cir- 
cle of pardons widens, and the people are astonished 
at the magnitude it attains. The quality of mercy 
has not been strained, apparently, in President John- 
son’s case, but the patience of the people has, in the 
particular of pardons. 


A petition bas been presented to the General Court 
of Massachusetts for a modification of the Sunday 
lawe, but we think, without any chance of success. 
These are to be classed with those laws that are de- 
signed to make people good in spite of themselves, 
and are the offshoots of the severity that governed 
the early law-makers, who acted trom the belief that 
they were the saints and were to inherit the earth, 
und that they were expected to do all that the Ruler 
of the Universe had left undone in controlling the 
morals of the people over whom they were provi- 
dentially placed. The laws adopted by the Puritans 
have extended to other States, and elsewhere, as 
here, movements are being made for their repeal or 
modification. The movement springs from no dis- 
regard of the day, as we understand it, but to relieve 
the people trom a great inconvenience at times in cer- 
tain exceptional cases, where the law acts oppres- 
sively in preventing justice. The main provisions 
that no person shall engage in any labor, basiness or 
work, excepting only works of necessity or charity, 
are not objectionable, but there are legal questions 
growing up under the law that the petitioners wish 
to have settled. A contract of any kind, made under 
any emergency, on Sunday, is not valid, even though 
it be not in the way of a profession; a will cannot be 
valid if made on Sunday, unless the testator be at 
the point of death; and as marriage is a contract, 
this would be illegal, under the law, if divested of its 
religious features, should anybody make a fuss about 
it. There are ways of getting around the laws, which 
is almost equivalent to their repeal, but the parties 
p:titioning wish to make that honest which is now 
covert, and thus avoid hypocrisy. The petitivn is not 








unreasonable. It does not contemplate the break- 
ing up of all the restraints that are thrown around 
Sunday, but to render valid certain things that the 
law now makes venal, likely to occur upon that day, 
and to protect innocent but ignorant people against 
the shrewd and vicious. 


Attendant on the change of an administration 
come the swarm of cffice-seekers, who having, as 
they think, been instrumental in securing the enc- 
cess of their party, ask for recompense in some < flice 
jast suited to their political merits, regardless «f 
capacity. If a man has carried a lantern in a politi- 
cal torchlight procession, or muddied his boots at an 
evening parade, he is ready to air his claim for recog- 
bition, and be comes, backed by an avalarche of 
names with which to meet and conquer opposition. 
if he fails to get what he wishes, be is either ready 
tu light bis lantern for the opposition, or to come 
home and grow] at the remarkable indiscretion shown 
hy the appointing power in making its selection. 
We are often told that we live undera ‘“re- 
publican form of government”—we have indeed 
grown familiar with the axiom, and congratulate 
ourselves accordingly—but it rather fails of com- 
mending itself to our better judgment when we see 
men turned neck and heels out of « ffice, however 
fitted for it, because the flavor of their politics is not 
suited to the palate of the ruling party, though an 


| equal amount of patriotism may be proved in the one 
case as in the other. 
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For instance, the peo} le 
cannot be said to rule very much when all the gen- 
eral public ¢ flices are filled by men opposed to the 
ruling sentiment of the State, that may largely pre- 
ponderate, who have been selected simply because 
thev have performed some service for the victorious 
national party, and not for any patriotic service they 
may have performed or any benefit their country 
may have received from their distinguished: tzlents, 
This is one of the fruits of the Jackson ruling that 
**to the victors belong the spoils,” and we never look 
upon his venerable frontispiece, as seen in our two 
cent stamps, that we do not think he did a bad thing 
for his country in promulgating it. 


The “‘ gentleman from Massachusetts ”—our mem- 
bor from the Fifth District—is playing a distinguish- 
ed part in the drama of the hour at Washington. He 
is determined to be felt, and with a pertinacious will, 
backed by intelligence that is superior to moat there, 
and an impudence that never had an cqual, he is 
seen and heard in every matter that comes befvre 
Congress. We confess to liking his guerrilla mode 
of doing things. Clinging like a parasite to the Re- 
publican party, he is a daily offence to that, claiming 
all the while that he is breathing their shibboleth, 
and advancing doctrines that they dare not, or do not 
repudiate. Of the other side, the Democrats detest 
him. A renegade from them, he claims no aftiuiity 
nor kin, but he acts in a manner that would make it 
easy to fall back on them atapinch. In the mean- 
time he pitches in. Take up any Congressional re- 
port, and we are disappointed if the name of ‘the 
gentleman from Massachusetts” does not occur in 
it, and almost always associated with trouble—some 
little insidious grain of an idea, that like a mote in 
the eye causes irritation. If any one else had utter- 
ed the idea, nothing unpleasant would have attend- 
ed it, but the “gentleman from Massachusetts” 
brings the backs of his sensitive associates up at once, 
like the tone of some voices that we hear, which, if 
even saying pleasant things, are repulsivetous. We 
like his independence. There can be no stagnatiun 
where he is. Let things subside to a calm, and he 
throws himself, like a brick in a slimy pvol, and it 
straightway sparkles. Massachusetts has reason to 
be proud of this “son of her right hand,” but we 
don’t believe she is half enough. Apropos to seeing 
the name of this “‘ gentleman from Massachusetts” 
in print, the rest are not less prominent. Let the 
nawes of ten members appear in a debate, at least 
three of them will be from Massachusetts. 





MISERIES OF THE JEWS 

An English clergyman, who recently travelled 
through Palestine, in speaking of the fulfilment of 
the judgment predicted by the prophets, as now 
mauifest in the miseries of this people, relates the 
fullowing facts, which he says he had on the highest 
authority: If a Jew wants a habitation, he must 
therefore have an oppressive hater for his landlord. 
The landlord has a right to demand a year’s rent, to 
be paid on taking possession; but yet he may eject 
the tenant at short notice. The Mohammedan law 
sanctions the claim of an ejected tenant for the re- 
payment of an adequate portion of the rent; but he 
must prove the case before the cadi. A Jew’s testi- 
mony is not admissible. A Christian’s is refused. 
No Turk will bear witness on behalf of a Jew. So 
then, at any moment, a Jew may be turned into the 
street; and in addition to that calamity, must lose 
all the year’s rent which he paid in advance. More- 
over, if a Jew engage in any little trade, he hardly 
earns enough to sustain life. If he possesses any- 
thing beyond this, he is an object towards which 
rapacity glances its greedy and cruel eye. The poor 
Jews throughout Palestine derive all their susten- 
ance, or nearly so, from contributions made by the 
richer Jews in various parts of Europe. 





LOOKING OUT FoR THE FuTURE.—A man of fore- 
sight in Troy bought his coffin several years ago, be- 
lieving there would be a rise in prices. He was 
buried in his purchase last week. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


Tur LATEstT PARIs Fasnions.—A letter from 
Paris states that all robes are richly trimmed with 
magnificent lace. At a ball recently given by the 
em press, a duchess of high rank wore a single flonnce 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PHG&NIXIANA; or, SKETCHES AND BURLESQUES 
By Jobn Phenix. Twelfth Edition, New Yor,: 
D. Appleton & Co. i 


Captain Derby, the original Pl cnix, was one of the 
keenest wits and humorists of his day, affording a 


of point d’Angleterre of the value of £4000 sterling. | basis formany wits who have done fuuny business 


Coronet combs—the coronets arranged exactly as the 
real kind, that is, according to the rank of the wear- 
er—are very p»pular. They are worn between the 
front and back hair, and upright, not slanting. A 
new style of headdress has appeared. It consists of 
a wreath of roses so contrived that, as the heat of 
the dancing-room increases, the petals gradually open 
and finally fall, disclosing a diamond or ruby heart 
in each. Another style consists of an enormous rose, 
placed just above the forehead, and in the centre, in 
the beart of the rose, isa cluster of diamonds; at- 
tached to this are two lappets of lace, which pass to 
the back of the head, and are there fastened to a 
chignon of long curls. It is a good style for a tall, 
commanding figure. Bonnets are much the same as 
they have been for the last three months. The most 
stylish are merely a plaiting of gray velvet, much 
wider in the centre than at the sides. This stands 
quite upright. In the front are placed two or three 
bright red roses. These bonnets are without strings, 
excepting those that tie underneath the chignon at 
the back of the head, and are merely two lengths of 
velvet. Short dresses do not seem to be much in fa- 
vor, excepting for walking, and a thousand and one 
arrangements are contrived for looping the outer and 
long skirt over the short one. It is quite a matter 
of congratulation when a lady has discovered a new 
and easy mode of doing this, for it is very certain 
that the tucking up of one figure does not suit anoth- 
er, and therefore general directions are useless. 


SprinG Fasnions.—We learn from the Home 
Journal that high-buttoned P. lish boots, of black 
kid are the most fasbionable boots for a promenade, 
The ridiculous French heel is rarely seen now, the 
repeated assertions that ‘‘it ruins the shape of the 
foot, and eventually produces disease of the spine,” 
appearing to have at last hat some effect upon Amer- 
ican ladies. Gloves of black kid, stitched with gray, 
are once more in fashion. S-me prefer stitched 
gloves, while others will not wear them at all; but, 
both being fashionable, a lady may suit her own taste 
in this matter. Collars and cufts of linen, trimmed 
with real Valenciennes inserting and edging, retain 
their great popularity among young ladies. The 
pointed collar is a little out of fashion, the round 
ed ge appearing to be most worn at present. Linen 
bows for the neck, trimmed with lace, or fine insert- 
ing and lace, are fashionable. Dark hair (Barker 
says) is coming into fashion again, so that those 
damsels who have had their hair dyed from its nat- 
ural color, thereby entailing on themselves head- 
ache, weak eyes, and other ailments, will tind that 
their labcr has been in vain, and that it would have 
been wiser for them to have allowed their hair to re- 
main its natural shade, independent of fashion, 
which, at best, lasts bat fur a very short time. 


A BRILLIANT RECEPTION.—A gorgeous reception 
was given to the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
their arrival at Cairo. They were met by the vice- 
roy in brilliant uniform, blazing with diamonds, and 
conducte! to a reception room in the railway station. 
A handsome open carriage, drawn by two pair of fine 
English grays, ridden by postilions in faultless tops 
and leather jackets, was drawn up at the steps, and 
the Prince of Wales, stepping in, took his seat with 
his back to the horses. The Princess of Wales fol- 
lowed. Then came the viceroy, who insisted on the 
prince changing his place and sitting beside the 
princess. His royal highness resisted a little; tut 
who can disobey a viceroy in his own land? And so 
the carriage drove off with the prince and his wife 
facing the pasha. The newly-built palace where the 
royal visitors are domiciled is a mass of enormous 
chandeliers, of gigantic mirrors, and of the richest 
furniture, the cost of which, measured on the Euro- 
pean’s scale of dealing with the viceroy’s purse, must 
be enormous. The bedsteads of the prince and 
princess—g reat four-poeters—are posts and all ot sil- 
ver, and silver and gold are beaten and spread out all 
over the furniture and the walls. In the evening 
the party witnessed “La Belle Helene” at the 
theatre. 


HoME AND FOREIGN Gosstp.—A New York papa 
gave his daughter a six-story hotel in full blast as a 
wedding gift ——A €uban heiress has made a sensa- 
tion in New Orleans-as a “ refugee.” Her wardrobe 
is two hundred dresses and jewels in proportion —— 
A bride at the Fifth Avenue Hotel shines iv $150,000 
worth of diamonds.——A Pennsylvania pbysician 
chloroformed his faithless wife and her lover into 
eternity, when, returning unexpectedly from a dis- 
tance, he found them occupying his chan ber.—A 
recently married couple in Wisconsin are making a 
bridal tour on a handsled.— A Paris correspondent 
says a novelty introduced at the ball given at the 
Hotel de Ville was a trail of flowers beginning in the 
hair and falling down to the bottom of the train after 
being caught in some fanciful and graceful way 
either round the bosom, on the waist, or in a sash. 
—tThe King of Bavaria gave his betrothed a 100,000 
florin necklace.——A London clergyman bas ran 
away with his brother’s wife.——Prince Metternich 
allows his butler thirty servants and the ealary of a 
general of division. 


since. The present velume contains most, but not 

all, of the brilliant things he wrote. These are sim. 

ply his California papers; those that he wrote in New 

England, we think have never appeared. We 

the “ Official Report «f Professor John Pheonix, a. 

M., of a Military Survey and Reconnoissance of the 

Route from San Francisco to the Mission of Dolores” 

as one of the most effective pieces of humor that ever 

was written. There is much in the book for the 
fanny to feast on. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Woopsrock. A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott 
Bart. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ' 
This most delightfal romance, of the Appleton 

cheap series of Scott, is afforded for the low price of 

twenty-five cents. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

WAVERLEY NoveELs. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart, 
A Legend of Mor:trose; The Talisman; The Anti- 
quary; Redgauntlet; St. Ronan’s Well Illustra 
ted with Steel and Wood Engravings. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 

A showy, bulky vclame, well illustrated, and ca). 
culated to please the eye of the unfastidions, is thig 
last of the cheap Waverley edition. For sale by Lee 
& Shepard. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. By Capt. Ma 
of “Midshipman Easy,” etc. New 
pleton & Company. 

This wonderfal story of the Flying Dutchn an 
years ago caused thousands of youthful hearts to 
quicken in their beat; and the same emotion will be 
excited among the young readers of to-day. The 
style of the story, however, is different from that of 
our time, but the incident is as thrilling. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard. 

FivE WEEKS IN A BALLOON; og, Journeys and 
Discoveries in Africa by Three Englishmen. Com- 
piled in French by Jules Verne, from the Original 
Notes of Dr. Ferguson; and done into English by 


** William Lackland,” expressly for D. Appleton & 
Compsny, New York. we 


This is a capital satire on the extravagant books of 
travel and adventure that have issued from the Eng- 
lish press. It out-Herods the most outre of the class, 
and details many wonderful things while upin a bal- 
loon. It is an exceedingly interesting book, and its 
satire is very amusing. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
THE StupDY OF LANGUAGES BROUGHT BACK TO 

ITS TRUE PRINCIPLES; or, The Art of Thinking 

in a Foreign Langnage. By C. Marcel, Kut. L-g. 

Hon., author of ‘* Language as a Means of Mental 

Culture,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is an excellent book, by a foreigner, on mental 
culture and the gentle arte that tend to ment: de- 
velopment, and we commend it, therefor. It is not 
an educational] book, but simply a series of treatises 
upon the several points treated upen—the hearing, 
reading and speaking foreign languager. Its style is 
clear and comprehensive, and its suggestions admir- 
able. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


Howe's MvusicAL MONTHLY —Elias Howe, 103 
Court street, bas issued the first part of a musical 
montily, each number to contain some twenty pieces 
of music, embracing songs, waltzes, galops, polkas, 
etc., etc. Each part will be sent by mail for only 
35 cents. 


att, author 
ork: D. Ap- 





BALLOv's MONTHLY for March is b fore us. We 
bave s,:0ken often of the merita of this publication, 
and can but repeat our former praise. It is u:-qnes- 
tionably the cheapest and the best monthly mag»zine 
published in the country. Its illustrations will com- 

re tavorably with any other; its reading n:atter is 

nteresting and first-class. In a word, Ballon's is in- 

structive, amusing, ae erg ne cheap. Only 
$1.50 a year. Address Elliott, Thomes & Talbot. 63 
Congress street, Bostun, Mass.—Cape Girardeau 
Democracy. 


LonpDoN LIFE.—Some years ago a respected citizen 
of London died, not making a wil!. His wife and 
children stepped in to administer; but another wife 
and other children aleo made their claim, It was 
then discovered that this steady man had two homes, 
and that he spent a quiet, domestic life turn and 
turn about at either. In each he had a wite, and in 
each a grown-up family. The second:-wife knew 
nothing of the first; the first had never heard of the 
second ; but each regarded him as a commercial trav- 
eller, bound by business to make occasional journeys 
from home. The anecdote illustrates the more than 
geographical distance that separates one part of Lon- 
don from another, and the possibilities of concealment. 





+ a 





SINGULAR HALLUCINATION.—An eccentric Eng- 
lish lady, who imagined herself the destined bride of 
Christ, recently died, and the furniture of her resi- 
dence, which was fitted up in accordance with her 
insane idea, is to be sold. In the drawing-room is 4 
large and costly arm-chair, the judgment-seat; and 
the room is divided by a curtain from the bridal bed- 
chamber intended for our Lord. The bed alone cost 
£1000, and the furniture of the two rooms not less in 
all than £25,C00 





Woupn’t LFave.—The landlord of a hotel said 
to a boarder, “* Look o’ here! I want you to pay your 
board bill, and you must. I have asked you often 
enough for it; and I tell you now that you don’t 
leave the house until you have paid it.” 

** Good!” said the lodger. * I'll stay with you a8 





long as | live.”’ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Two Sycamores in Front of my Window. | 
BY ISABELLA MILLER PIGOTT. 


I stand at my window, looking away 

O'er the wintry landscape, bleak and gray, 

Where the stream is hushed, and the birds are still, 
And the snow lies white o’er valley and hill; 
Where all seems dead save the wind that roars 
Through the leafiess boughs of the sycamor: 8; 


That stand and stretch their arms to the sky, 
Where clouds, like phantom ships, sail by, 
Carrying the ghosts of all that was bright, 

Giving me darkness when I’m asking for light. 
My life-boat seems ice-bound, with silent oars, 
And the world looks dead through the sycamores. 


All the long, dull day I’ve been looking away 

O’er the cold, white earth where the snowdrifts lay, 
And longing fcr sunshine, and summer, and rest, 
When earth in green again shall be drest, 

And spring shall ope her leafy stores 

To clothe the tall, bare sycamores. 


Then winds from the sunny south shall come, 

And bees round their sweet storehouses s!-all hum, 
Sipping sweet dews where the wild flower blows, 
And carrying gold dust from the hcart of the rose; 
While the wild bird builds, and sings, and soars 
‘Mong the green, green boughs of the sycamores. 


But see where the sun has writ his farewell 

In letters of gold, down the distant dell! 

The clouds that all day were so bleak and gray 
Are brvken by sun-shafts and scattered away. 
Ay, see, doubting heart, what a radiance pours 
Through the mottled boughs of the sycamores! 





AnAA: 


No. 1.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1869, 


by ELLiottT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of 
the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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THR CLILBRRTs: 


A Double Mistake. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





CHAPTER I. 


HEY were having a family 
council at the residence of Mr. 
Amos Gilbert, in M. street, Bos- 
ton. There was Mr. Gilbert, a 
hard, grizzly-colored, highly re- 
spectable gentleman of fifty, 
Mrs. Gilbert, his wife, a lady of 
suitable age and character, Miss 
Helen Gilbert, aged twenty- 
five, Miss Theresa Gilbert, aged 
twenty-one, and Miss Lucy Gil- 
bert, aged nineteen, three very 
pretty blonde young ladies, all 
dressed in the deepest of mourn- 
ing. 

There was an expression of 
gioom on all these faces, prob- 
ably in connection with their sombre costume; for 
Mr. Cyril, the only ani younger brother of tRe gen- 
tleman before us, has departed this life, and left not 
only these affectionate relatives to mourn his loss, ‘ 
bat also an inconsolable widow and daughter. The 
fact that by his death the former are richer by sev- 
eral thousand dollars, and the latter raised from 
penury to opulence, of course weighed for nothing. 
When did money ever heal a broken heart? 

To be sure, one would not expect the family of Mr. 
Amos Gilbert to find themselves very severely afilict- 
ed by the demise of bis brother, since their inter- 
course with bim had been of the very scantiest ; and, 
moreover, they had not seen, and had scarcely heard 
from him for nearly fifteen years. But blood is thick- 
er than water; and maybe they grieved that they 
oe not been more at near relatives should be to each 
other. 

Do not let the reader imagine that these three 
daughters comprise the whole Gilbert family. They 
are the eldest, and the only ones deemed of suitable 
age to assist at the council; but up stairs, down 
stairs, and in the lady’s chamber, in doors and out 
doors, at school, at play, at work, were young Gil- 
berts, all belonging to this brood. There were ten 
children, consequently we have here but thirty per 
cent of them. 

A word about the house and its appointments be- 
fore we proceed. 

M. street is respectable, and even genteel, the 
houses large, old-fashioned, and a little shubby. Not 
ovly this house is shabby; the furniture is so also. 
But what can you expect of a man who has ten chil- 
dren to support, even if he is highly respectable, and 
in @ good business? Mr. Gilbert bas one of the 
largest wholesale hardware stores in town; but it is 
all that he can do tomake both ends meet. Twelve 
mouths to fill, twelve backs to cover, with all the 
et ceteras of respectable living, take a good deal of 
money. These cares and responsibilities may account 
for a somewhat hard and calculating expression in 
the father’s face, and for some anxious, if not ill- 
tempered lines in the mother’s. They deserve credit, 





their place in society, have given their caughters 


sented to the world the appearznce of a family in| 
easy circumstances. It requires a good deal of tact 
and self-command to do that much. 

“And eo Cyril has only left us five hundred dollars 
for each of the children, and a thousand a-piece for 
you and me?” said Mrs. Gilbert, breaking a short 
pause. 1 

Her husband was walking slowly up and down the ' 
room, with his hands bebind him. At the question, | 
he opened his mouth, which he had a way of shutting 
very hard, said a short ‘“*That’s all!” then shut it 
again. 

The lady straightened herself up, and looked accu- 
satory and deeply wronged. 

“] think it’s downright mean, pa!” exclaimed 
Miss Lucy, indignantly. ‘“ When he knew that you 
have so large a family, and he has only one child.” 

And, besides,”” chimed in Miss Theresa, “ when 
you helped him to go to Calitornia, He couldn’t | 
have gone but for you.”’ 

The young ladies forgot that the one child was Mr. 
Cyril Gilbert’s own daughter, and that the ten night 
be supposed to be dependent on their father, rather 
than their uncle; and they forgot also that Mr. Cyril 
Gilbert bad repaid with interest the telp his brother 
had given him. But no one reminded them of these 
palliating facts. 

“But, pa,” interposed the eldest daughter, “the 
will says that he desires his widow to take your ad- 
vice, and avail herself of your assistance in the in- 
vestment and management of her property. Of 
course that will be an income to you. You can’t be 
expected to give your time fur nothing.” 

A bitter haif-smile, half-sneer, curled Mr. Gilbert’s 
hard lips. 

“‘ You know very little about your Aunt Elizabeth, 
if you do not know that sbe considers herself fully 
capable of managing the affairs of all the world, 
without assistance or advice,” he said; “and, also, if 
you do not know that she is particularly independent 
where [am concerned. She is likely to make my 
cflice of adviser a very light one.” 

** But Blanche writes that her mother is very much 
out of health, and scarcely capable of managing even 
household affairs,” the daughter said. 

** Elizabeth never was capable of managing any 
but ornan ental housebold wffuirs,” interposed Mrs. 
Gilbert, bitterly. ‘‘ She could go sailing about, put- 
ting flowers in vases, or looping curtains, or arrang- 
ing china or silver, or changing the places of pictures 
8o that the light should fall on them properly; but 
she never could make bread, or darn her husband’s 
stockings. Her extravagance fairly drove Cyril away 
trom home. He would never have gone if she had 
been willing to live witLin their income, and do asa 
poor man’s wite should do. Bat no; she put on 
gloves when she dusted her furniture, and washed 

her glasses with a swab, so as not to svil her white 
fingers. When she had to go without a girl a few 
weeks once, you would have thought that the world 
was coming to an end. Her bair was full of coal dust, 
her bands were burned and scarred on the stoves and 
range, her back was brvken with sweeping, her face 
was burned with cocking— in sbort, sbe was on the 
point of going to bed and baving a tever in conse- 
quence of ber mighty Jabors in taking care of her 
family of three. I told Cyril that it was all a pre- 
terce, and that if he gave up then, he would have to 
keep a carriage for her presently. But she talked 
him over some way. When be v ent from our house, 
he was determined to insist that she should try to 
get along with the work herself; but the first thing I 
knew, they had a colored girl in the kitchen, and 
Elizabeth was lying on a sofa, reading French plays, 
or sitting in an arm-chair, embroidering frocks for 
Blanche, and having ber luncheon brought to her on 
atray. Cyril bore itas long as he could, and she 
finally drove him away from his home.” 

“ But it has turned out rather to her advantage in 
the end,” remarked Miss Lucy, slyly. ‘1 would be 
quite willing to drive away a poor, dawdling husband, 
if he would go and make me such a fortune as Uncle 
Cyril has made. You know he was a dawdle, ma; 
you always said so. And, I don’t care what Aunt 
Liz was, he must have been «a cheap man, to come to 
you and talk about her. I’m sure, if my husband 
should talk over my faults with other people, I would 
either leave him or he should leave me.” 

Mr. Gilbert looked severely at his daughter, and 
her mother said, sharply: 

“It would become you more not to talk so much 
about your husband until you get him.” 

Lucy tossed her head, blushed, and remained silent. 

All this isn’t much to the point,” said Mirs The- 

resa. “1 suppose it is settled-that we invite aunt 
and Blanche to come to us immediately. They’ll be 
sure to take a house in the city by next fall, at least. 
If we have them here this spring, they can’t belp 
asking some of us to go out of town with them when 
the hot weather comes. I think they might take a 
cottage at the beach and invite ma and three or four 
of the little ones to go there with them. Tom and 
the twins, and perhaps Bessie, could go down to 
Aunt Winship’s, and then pa could afford tw let Helen, 
Lucy and me go to Niagara. Then, tor the fall, 
Aunt Elizabeth is sure to heJp us. You know you 
always said, ma, that she was generous. Perhaps 
she would take one of us girls to live with her. My 
opinion is that if we do right by them, and are 
friendly, we sball lose notbing by it.” 

“ You are right, Theresa,” said her father, approv- 
ingly. a slight smile softening his face as he looked 
at bis managing daughter. 





however; for, in spite of difficulties, they have kept 





Miss Theresa was prompt, clear sighted and politic, 


and though she had really not so good a disp»sition 


; what is called a good education, and have even pre- as the others, she had, by her smiling, plausible man- 


nere, won & reputation tor great amiability. 

* We can have the big old sofa brought down into 
the kitchen,” she went on, “and Bridget can sleep 
there. It is getting warm weather pow, and she will 
be comfortable enough. Just give her an old blanket, 
and she willdo. As it is, I haven’t a doubt that she 
sleeps in her clothes. Then Tom can sirep in the 
side attic, and the twins can have the back attic, and 
Helen and I can move into the twins’ chamber, and - 
leave ours for aunt and Blanche.” 

“I suppose we’ll have to do that,” the mother 
said, ruefully. : H 
Mr. Gilbert pursued his own meditations while the 
female conclave setiled that part of the programme 
that seemed to be in their especial province. 

“I think you were a little too fast in one thing, | 
pa,” Helen said, presently; * and that was in making . 
us put on mourning. It bas cost a good deal, and | 
now that we have got it, we shall bave to keep it on 
a year. Aunt Elizabeth ought to bave given it to us. 
Besides, we could have got cheaper, only that you 
insisted on the best.” 

** It can’t be helped now,” said the father, rather 
crossly. 

‘Who would have supposed, when we heard of 
Cyril’s death, and that he fad left an immense for- 
tune and remembered every one of us, that the sum 
would be so small?” Mrs. Gilbert said. “ Till the 
executor came, I was confident that your father 
would have the management of everything.” 

The rest of the conversation being merely an am- 
plification of that already given, need not be repeat- 
ed. Suffice it to say that the proposed letter of invi- 
tation was written and despatched without delay, 
the exodus of Bridget accomplished, blanket inclu- 
ded, and the consequent general upheaving and ex- 
change of places in the whule family fairly achieved, 
leaving at last a spare chamber for Mrs. and Miss 
Cyril Gilbert. 

Miss Theresa Gilbert was quite right in saying that 
her uncle was in the habit of complaining of his own 
wife to his brother’s wife, and not far from wrong in 
calling him a dawdle. He had married, very young, 
a girl of refined education and babits, and delicate 
health, one who had passed all her life at a fashion- 
able school, and had no more taste for, or knowledge 
of, }ousekeeping than a butterfly. But she was not 
without force of character, though of a kind that he 
could scarcely understand. When, after a short 
dream of romantic love, she waked up to the fact 
that she was married to a man who had neither en- 
ergy nor perseverance, one who would, if permitted, 
go on through life living from hand to mouth, having 
no ap-bition, or only a weak ambition that was in- 
sufficient to stir bim to active deeds, her whole spirit 
rose in revolt. She would willingly and cheerfully 
have worked, if the work had been temporary, and 
there had been a fair prospect of future ease, of an 
existence such as alone she could tolerate, where her 
retined tastes would be gratified and cultivated still 
more highly, and where she could receive and meet 
such society as would be congenial toher. But when 
she saw that as she worked her husband rested, that 
when she strove to be content with his petty salary 
asa clerk, he was disposed to remain a clerk all his 
days, she ceased to exert herself willingly. It never 
seemed tv her right that she should sink into a mere 
household drucge, if she could help it; and when she 
found her sister-in-law interfering, she was yet more 
determined not to. Matters grew from bad fo worse. 
! Mra. Elizabeth Gilbert was proud, ambitious, elegant 


tastes, but had not energy enough to help himself, 
was jealous and dissatisfied, adored and tormented 
his wife ceaselessly, and went to his sister-in-law 
with constant complaints which she was ready enough 
to hear and encourage. Mrs. Amos Gilbert, a plain, 
matter-of-fact, hard-working, narrow-minded wo- 
man, with already five children, was not likely to 
look with smiling eyes on her dainty and elegant 
sister-in-law. She found Elizabeth’s tastes and opin- 
ions a constant insult to her own. There were little 
broils, little misunderstandings. Cyril’s wife haugh- 
tily announced her desire that people should mind 
their own business; Amos’s wife was of opinion that 
some people were too lazy to do so much as mind 
their own business. Finally, Cyril strack out boldly, 
and announced his intention to go to California, and 
make a fortune there. 

Dissatistied as she sometimes was with him, bis 
wife did all she could to prevent his going. But for 
once he was resolute, and even hopefal. It was bet- 
ter for him, he assured her. He would never be able 
to do anything where he was, and he doubted not 
that in a short time he should return to her, and 
p:ace her in the position she was suited to fill. 

They parted as husband and wife should, with grief 
and affection, with mutual promises, and full mutual 
forgiveness. 

But Cyril Gilbert’s character never could be stable. 
At tirst he was unsuccessful, and all his complainings 
were renewed. He would never have left home but 
for his wife, he protested; yet when she begged 
him to return, he refused. She offered to go to him. 
No, he was not so situated that it would be well for 
her to come. Then, when he wrote for her to come, 
Blanche was ill, and the doctors spoke strongly 
against either her or her mother making the journey. 
Her husband chose to find himself aggrieved at this, 
and for five years neither wrote to nor sent her any 
help. She could not go to him, for he had gone from 





the place from where he had last written her, she 
knew, ard she did not even know whether he was 


dead or alive. In her poverty and distrese, she left 
the city, and taking her daughter, went to her native 
town and obtained employment as a teacher; and 
there she stayed till ber hwsband’s. death. For five 
years sbe bad known that he was living and prosper- 
ous, but bad heard nothing directly from bim, and 
received no help. He was sulkily waiting for her to 
make advances, and she proudly determined never 
to seek to coax back a husband who had deserted 
her and left ber worse off than a widow, and her 
child more unfortunate than an orphan. 

Things were in this state when the sudden news 
came. Cyril Glbert was dead, and had left an im- 
mense fortune to his wife and daughter. In his last 
illness he bitterly repented the wrong he had done 
them, and had dictated a letter which, when she 
read it, quite broke the widow’s already breaking 
heart. Then ovly she knew how deeply and faith- 
fully that wayward heart had loved her, how, in 
spite of his neglect, he had longed for her, and how 


‘ his jealous, gloomy temper had been like a demon 


that he hated, but could not throw off. He took al} 
the blame on himself, and could only ask her pity 
and forgiveness. He did not expect her to mourn 
for him, he said, 

‘‘Cyril always was a fool!” Mrs. Amos Gilbert 
said, when a somewhat similar message was sent to 
her husband. ‘ He seems to have concluded at the 
last that Elizabeth was a saint.” 

Since Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert left the city, the two 
sisters-in-law had not met, and had maintaived but 
the most distant and infrequent intercourse, chiefly 
in the form of a correspondence between Blanche 
and her cousin Theresa; but the invitation was im- 
mediately accepted by the widow and her danghter. 
Mrs. Cyril Gilbert was too generous to remember 
past affronts, when there seemed no longer a chance 
that they could be repeated. Besides, she need d 
friends; and what friend more natural than her hus- 
band’s only brother and his family?” 

“Your Aunt Lucy is very hard, and she always 
disliked me,” the widow said to her daughter. “ But 
I bave suffered enough to satisfy her, I should think, 
and perhaps she will forget the past, if 1 do. At all 
events, it is more respectable to be on friendly tern-s 
with them, since we can now confer rather than re- 
ceive favors. I woul! preter to go to a hotel instead 
of to her house; but I do not feel able to go among 
strangers. Besides, we have no monéy as yet,’’ 

“O mother, to think of having money enough 
without being obliged to work for it!” said the 
daughter, breathlessly. ‘I can’t sleep for thinking 
of it.”” 

“OQ, but your father, child! your father!” moaned 
the widow, tears starting again where the tears had 
scarcely dried. ‘‘ You cannot remember him; but, 
at least, you can regret him.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


IT was a pleasant evening in the last of April, and 
all in the Gilbert mansion was in readiness for the 
coming of the expected guests. Blanche and her 
mother were to come in company with friends going 
westward, and bad declined Mr. Gilbert's offer to 
meet them at the depot. 

These watchers were somewhat aneasy, it must be 
owned. They were perfectly well a» are that they 
bad neglected their relatives, and not only neglected, 
but that they had been unfriendly to them. They 
could scarcely hope that certain comments of theirs 





and admired; and she began to despise her husband. | 
He sympathized weakly in ber ambition and her = 


had failed to reach Blanche and her mvther. Now, 
self-interest struggling with pride, they were divided 
between a desire to propitiate their rich friehds, and 
a fear lest the sudden cordiality should be ascribed to 
the change in their relative’s fortunes, rather than to 
a sottening of the heart in consequence of their mu- 
tual affliction. These truullcsome reflections were, 
however, more on the part of the parents than the 
daughters. Miss Theresa was parading upand down 
before the long mirror, looking at the hang of her 
gown and the graceful ¢ ffect of her tall and decidedly 
fine figure. She bad no desire to appear like a duw- 
dy before this fastidious and elegant aunt of hers. 
The young lady bad reason to be satistied with her 
survey. All the Misses Gilbert were pretty mach 
after one pattern, fair, regular-featured, fl«xen-bair- 
ed, and fall in forms, appearing a little svlid and 
wooden, maybe, as such persovs are likely to be, but 
very handsome, and wooden only in appearance. 
Theresa bad the advantage of her sisters. She was 
lighter in form and motion, had darker eyes, the 
faint color in her cheeks was more lively and vary- 
ing, and instead of hair thick and straight, fit only 


locks curled and waved in every direction. With 
such a face and figure, the sombre folds of her dull 
black dress made a very lovely and striking contrast. 
Moreover, her dressmaker was a treasure—knew how 
to arrange perfectly those gradually widening folds 
from the slender waist to the sweeping circumfer- 
ence of the hem, how to lift the skirt in front so as to 
give an occasional tantalizing glimpse of a slim f»ot 
admirably sandalled, how to display the smooth 
slope of the shoulders and the exquisite rounding of 
the whole form. On the whole, it was not surprising 
that Miss Theresa’s survey of herself was long con- 
tinued, and that it left her face with a very amiable 
expression. 

Lucy was otherwise, and not so agreeably occupied. 
They had, of course, the inevitable album of photo- 
graphs, and since the news of Mr. Cyril Gilbert’s 
death, they had hunted up three photographs from 
among old cards, letters and waste paper, «m1 in- 
serted them in the most honoraVile place in this. om- 
nium gatherum of faces. One of these miniatures 











for coils and braids, like her sisters’, Theresa’s fair 
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was faded and poor, and represented a handsome 
+ young man of thirty years of age, bearing a faint 
resemblance in feature to Mr. Amos Gilbert, but al- 
together more amiable and attractive | wking. The 
other two pictures were fresh, and evidently taken 
within a few years. Oue was -of a lady between 
thirty and forty, a proud yet shy f-ce, oval, thin, 
with large, wistful eyes, and heavy curls dropping 
each side the neck, and half veiling the low, wide 
forehead. There vas only the face and curls, and a 
fall of heavy drapery from the throat. Some way, 
this photograph gave one the impression of a f.ncy 
picture, rather than of a portrait; or at least, of be- 
ing the portrait of some foreign or exceptional per- 
son, There was something fascinating and uncom- 
mon about it. The other was like, yet unlike. The 
same delicate and lovely features, the same oval face, 
only fuller, and the same wealth of hair. But the 
expression was different; proud and free, with brow 
lifted, hair drawn back, eyes well opened, and look- 
ing the gezer fully in the face, and small, curved lips, 
pressed closely together. You could see that though 
the older could face the frowns of fortune, it would 
be with shivering nerves and shrinking heart, but 
that the younger would take a sort of pleasure in 
throwing down the gauntlet to the enemy. 

Lucy Gilbert looked at these pictures with feelings 
of bitter envy and jealousy. Always, from the first, 
she had hated her cousin Blanche. Long as it was 
since they had met, she well remembered the beau- 
tifal, dark-eyed child who had always eclipeed her, 
who, in spite of poverty, had always appeared to be 
better dressed than she. She remembered how, 
when she sbrank awkwardlly from strangers, or from 
strange situations, Blanche had gone forward witha 
bright confidence which was very like audacity, and 
won all there was to win. She remembered the con- 
trast between her own slow thoughts and the bril- 
liant wit of her cousin. Even absent, she had hated 
and feared her; and now Blanche was coming, with 
aided years and beauty, and all the advantages of 
wealtb, to meet and rival her at a time when no 
childish interests were at stake; but perhaps the 
hapyiness or misery of her whole life might be in 
question. 

In the midst of her angry reficctions there came 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Here they are!”’ and the sound of 
a carriage stopping at the door. 

Mr. Gilbert hurried out to the sidewalk, Mrs. Gil- 
bert stopped on the upper step, and Helen and The- 
resa stwod inside the street door. Lucy went to the 
window and luvked out as the two ladies alighted. 

Yes, the same! There was the very face she had 
looked to see, the small, beautiful mouth, the bril- 
liant dark gray eyes, the spirited, oval face. 

** But black is nut becoming to her,” thought Lucy, 
with a faint sense of pleasure. 

Mrs. Cyril G.lbert’s veil was down, and she did not 
raise it till she reached the door. Then they saw the 
change that care, sorrow and sickness had wrought 
in her once beautiful face. Her widow’s cap, hiding 
all the hair that had been wont to veil her cheeks, 
made her look older by several years than she was; 
her cheeks were thin and pale; dark circles sur- 
rounded ber eyes, and her brows had a look of anxiety. 

She replied but little to their salutations, said only 
a faint ‘Thank you!” to their welcomes, and lean- 
ing on her daughter’s arm, went into the parlor. 
Blanche also had given but a hasty greeting, intent 
principally on attending to her mother. 

“Come to this arm-chair, mamma,” she said, and 
seated her mother before speaking to Lucy. 

**Ma isn’t at all weil,” Blanche explained, “ and 
the journey has fatigued her. Let me take off your 
bonnet, dear.” 

Tle ladies stood mute, but leaning in readiness to 
render any assistance, while the young visitor re- 
moved her mother’s bonnet and shawl, drew off her 
gloves, smcothed her cap, and then gently pressed 
her back against the cushions, witha ‘There, rest 
now?” as if she spoke tu achild; speaking with an 
air of mingled tenderness and authority which was 
at once novel and captivating. 

“And now let me wait on you, Blanche,” said 
Theresa, with her sweetest smile. 

Blanche sailed, and allowed herself to be assisted, 
casting, meanwhile, a bright, swift glance over the 
group of relatives. A little twitch caught the corner 
of her mouth as she did so; not an expression of 
merriment, by any means, but a motion that said, 
**T must look out for them!” 

Indeed, she did not like the looks of any of them. 
Her uncle’s sombre welcome, and the eftort to be 
cordial which only thinly covered her aunt’s awk- 
werd coldness, were only less displeasing than the 
silken sweetness of Theresa and Helen, and the cold 
smile and chilling welcome of Lucy. 

‘* We wont stay here long,” thought Miss Blanche. 

But no one would have thought trom her looks that 
she found anyting in their reception to displease 
her. She was one of those bright, quick, determined 
persons who make the best of everything, and also 
have everything their own way. She was ready in 
question, answer and compliment, and quite as able 
to keep up a perfectly conventional and selt-hiding 
conversation as any of them. 

‘I think ma had better lie down,” she said, pres- 
ently. “She has been travelling all day, and so has 
missed her usual afternoon rest, besides being more 
fatigued than common. Wouldn’t you like to lie 
down, ma?”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert had been leaning back, seemingly 
quite exhausted, just where her daughter had placed 
her, replying faintly to her sister-in-law’s inquiries 
concerning her journey. At Blanche’s question, she 
: ® at up, end drew a long, sighing breath. 








“I would like to, dear, if your aunt pleases,” she 
said, in that low, sweet voice they so well remem- 
bered, and which Mrs. Amos Gilbert had been wont 
to say lured and fascinated Cyril to his destruction. 
But now the voice was trembling, and faltered out 
the words, instead of dropping with its olden, linger- 
ing cadence. 

Of course there were renewed offers. Blanche gave 
her mother her arm, declining any other help, and, 
accompanied by Mrs. Gilbert and Theresa, they went 
up stairs. 

The others looked after them till they were out of 
sight, then listened after them till they were out of 
hearing. 

“* Well, if they aren’t queer!” exclaimed Lucy, as 
soon as it was safe to speak. ‘ You would think that 
Blanche was in her own house, by the way she dis- 
poses of things; and asto Aunt Eliz ibeth, she is an 
old woman, or she is dying. I never saw anybody 
look so.” 

“She certainly is very much changed,” Mrs. Gil- 
bert said. ‘‘I should scarcely have known her. She 
seems very low.” 

“ Father,” said Helen, after a pause, speaking very 
low, ‘‘ if Aunt Elizabeth should die before Blanche is 
twenty-five, you are to be her guardian, are you 
not?” - 

“Yes; but you should not speak of such a thing!” 
Mr. Gilbert answered, almost angrily, his face flush- 
ing, though, as if the same thought had been in his | 
own mind. “A woman may be sick and ailing, yet live 
fifty years. Besides, it isn’t proper to make comments 
on such a possibility. I donot wish the care of a guar- 





dianship; but if any one should overhear you make 
such # remark, they would be sure to say that I did 
wish it. You must be careful,” he went on, seeming 
to grow more angry. “People are always ready 
enough to make ill-tempered comments, and you 
should lok out not to give them any reason.” 

“I think I understand the proprieties as well as 
any one,” retorted Helen, sharply; “and I don’t 
know who could overhear me.” 

In a few minutes Theresa and her mother appeared, 
having been rather summarily dismissed by Blanche. 

“Well, that girl is enough to astonish any one!” 
said Theresa, after having shut the parlor door. 
“She settles things without any ceremony whatever, 
and without any delay. Her mother is not to appear 
again to-night; Blanche will herself take up all the 
supper she will want. We are not to trouble our- 
selves about ‘ma;’ she will see to everything. In 
plain English, this is a hotel at which they find it 
convenient to stop, and we will please mind our own 
business, keep out of the way, and not be officious.” 

“IT think Blanche does quite right to take care of 
her mother,” Mrs. Gilbert interposed, with a faint 
effort at being charitable. ‘‘ Elizabeth is certainly 
very feeble, and so nervous that she is really scarcely 
able to speak. I heard her tell Blanche to say that 
she would bring her supper up.” 

The lady did not overrate her sister-in-law’s weak- 
ness and nervousness. Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert was 
in that state which rendered it necessary she should 
have watchful care and absolute quiet. In the first 
place, she had one of those delicate and nervous or- 
ganizations which are easily jrred, and then she had | 
lived a life calculated to try her to the utmost. The 
trials of her married life had been entirely unsympa- 
thized with, and she was one who needed syn: pathy, 
and was miserable without it. She had no relatives, 
and all her school friends were at first far away, then 
gradually became strangers. Mr. Cyril Gilbert, when 
he went to bis sister-in-law with complaints of his 
wife, had not remembered how he took that wife, an 
inexperienced, accomplished girl, from the centre of 
a gay circle where she was the admired of all, ard 
brought her to an’ uncongenial place and society, 
where she had no one but him to take her part, and 
where, at lengtb, he failed her. No one but Eliz- 
abeth Gilbert herself knew or suspected how great 
was the strain on her heart and head in those bitter 
days, when she had look.d for the love, and protec- 
tion, and ease that had been promised her, and had 
got instead fault-finding, criticism, suspicion and 
hardship. That she was too proud to complain, had 
made her lot all the harder to bear. Then had come 
the pain of her husband’s departure, when love had 
again a brief revival; then his unreasonable exac- 
tions and displeasure; finally his desertion and her 
poverty. She never told any one that she and her 
child had come near starving, as they went from one 
house to another, each time seeking poorer lodgings, 
with scarce clothing to keep them from freezing in 
the cold weather, and often but one poor meal a day. 
She had got copying to do, and on that scanty help 
had managed to exist till she hid finally succeeded 
in getting a place as teacher in the school where she 
had herself been educated. She did not like teach- 
ing, and it was too hard for her. Besides, she had 
the mortification of returniag, a deserted wife, to the 
place which she had left as a happy and envied bride, 
and she knew well that many who met her with a 
condescending welcome were secretly pleased at her 
downfall. Soon had come the news that her husband 
was still living, and prosperous beyond his hopes; yet 
there was no sign that he remembered her. 

** What could people think of her?” she used to 
say, in an agony of shame and distress, They must 
think that she had done something terrible. Surely 
her husband’s continued neglect was a disgrace to 
her. 

Then, at last, his death, and that penitent letter, 
which, while it set her right before the world, cruel- 
ly wounded her own heart and conscience. Now she 
began to reproach herself with having been too proud 











and unyielding, and, forgetting her husband’s faults, 


rememberifig only bis love, and those gentler quali- 
ties which had endeared him to her, to think that it 
had been in her power to avoid all the sufferings 
which had wasted so much of his life and her own. 
Add to this the sudden transition from pcverty to 
wealth, the feeling that important +ffsirs demanded 
her attention, that new responsibilities and cares 
rested on her, that, at last, all she bad sighed for and 
needed for so many years was hers, but that she re- 
ceived with it a pain which rendered it inc ffectual to 
make her happy and it will be seen that Mre. Gil- 
bert bad enough to make ber weak and nervous. 

‘* Stand between me and them!” she had prayed 
her daughter, before they started. ‘‘I1do not feel 
able to attend to business, nur to talk much with 
them. I am too weak to insist on anything. Your 
Aunt Lacy is strong and positive, and your uncle is 
dogmatic and hard. If they saya thing must be 
done, I shall give up like a baby, whether I want to 
or not. I cannot even be sure that I may not ask 
him to take everything into his own bands, and that 
I know I ought not todo. Spare me all you can, my 
dear, and maybe, after a time, I shall be mure like 
myself.” 

** Never fear, mamma, I will be a match for them,” 
Blanche had replied. ‘‘ Let me alone for that. 
They will have to be up early, to circumvent me.” 

“T am afraid, dear, they will think [ could go down 
to supper, if I chose,”” Mrs. Gilbert said, on the day 
of their arrival, after they were left alone in their 
chamber. 

“ Perhaps they do,” was the cool answer. “ But 
that is of no consequence. You are to think for 
yourself, and lam to think for you. We need not 
inquire what they think. Weknow that you must 
lie here quietly, and not be bothered with business 
till to-morrow. They have made cffers and protesta- 
tions enough. All we bave to «lo, is to take them at 
their word. It wouldn’t be polite to act as though 
they didn’t mean what they say, would it, msmma?” 

In this cool and half-trifling way, the girl disguised 
her own discomfort and annoyance, and sought to 
cheer and reassure her mother. She saw that the 
invulid’s browse wore their anxicus furrows still deep- 
er, that she moved restlessly, and that ber hands 
trembled. 

‘* Take this sedative, mamma,” she said, with gen- 
tle decision, offering the glass; ‘‘ and put all care out 
of your mind, except the care to gotosleep. Iam 
your prime minister, and will see to everything. 
There, now, if you are not asleep in five minutes, I 
will sing ‘ Bylo, baby bunting.’ ” 

That evening Mr. Willis, Mr. Cyril Gilbert’s ex- 
ecutor, called to see Mrs. Gilbert, and was told that 
she could not receive him till the next morning. 

‘¢ My sister-in-law is very much out of health, and 
is fatigued after her journey,’ Mr. Gilbert said, with 
an appearance of great slicitude. “If you will 
please come up, say at two, or between two and three 
o’clock, we can attend to business then.” 

*“‘O, mamma will see Mr. Willis earlier than that,” 
interposed Blanche, suppressing her anger at not be- 
ing consulted, and speakirg with smiling cordiality. 
** She always feels quite well in the morning. Come 
at ten o’clock, if you please, Mr. Willis. And mean- 
time, you can tell me something of our affsirs to- 
night, and I can tell her befure you cowe, so that she 
will be prepared to go on with them. It would hard- 
ly be fair to inflict our talk on the family. We can 


| go into the sitting-room—cannot we, aunt?” 


She rose as she spoke, and advanced towards the 
door of the sitting-room, nodding to Mr. Willis to 
follow her. 

“ The sitting-room is cold and dark, my dear,” her 
aunt said, hastily. ** You need not mind talking here. 
Pray do not think of it.” 

“ T cannot think of boring you with my business,” 
persisted Blanche, laughing, but haughty and deter- 
mined. “I am not afraid of a little cold; are you, 
Mr. Willis? And as to light, 1 can easily light the 

s.”? 

Mr. Gilbert rose with an angry face, and followed 
the two. 

T will light the gas for you,” he said, trying to 
speak gently. 

Blavche seated herself at a table, motioned the 
executor to take a chair near her, then waited, 
watching, with sparkling eyes and compressed lips, 
while her uncle slowly and blunderingly lighted the 
gas, being as long as possitle about it. When at 
length he had finished, and, taking a chair, made a 
motion to seat himself, she spoke decidedly: 

“Thank you, uncle. Now I will see Mr. Willis 
alone, if you please.” 

He could not keep silent. 

“You forget, Blanche, that I am expected to ad- 
vise in these matters,” he said. 

**I do not,” she replied, as hastily. ‘* When the 
time comes for advice, yours will be asked. At pres- 
ent, [ wish to know the state of my father’s affuirs, 
and something about himself—matters which belong 
to mamma and myself, and which you already know 
better than we do. You have had opportunity dur- 
ing the week Mr. Willis has been here to learn all 
this. It is now my turn, and I act for my mother. I 
request to see Mr. Willis alone.” 

Her face was slightly pale, her head erect, her tone 
clear and firm, and her bright, steady eyes looked 
him down. It was impossible to refuse or resist her. 
Muttering sometbing which might be either ban or 
blessing, Mr. Amos Gilbert turned and left the ro m, 
shutting the door behind him with somewhat un- 
necessary force. 

“That girl is the devil!” he cxclaimed, almost in- 
articulate with anger. ‘She, a bold minx of scarce 
twenty years old, has ordered me out cf the room, 








and taken matters into her own hands. 
insulted !’”* 

“ Why didn’t you stay?” asked his wife, angrily, 
“ You don’t know how sbe may twist that man round 
her finger. It isa way her mother always bad, and 
she inherits it. Elizabeth used to bamboozle even 
you, Amos, when you gave ber a chance.” 

An angry flash in the lady’s eyes, an a slight 
change of color in the gentleman's face, showed that 
there was some little truth in the charge, and that 
there might have been times when Mr. Gilbert had 
not been indifferent to a pleading word from his 
brother’s wife. Indeed, we may as well tell the whole 
truth at once, and own that Mrs. Cyril Gilbert had 
been more than once offended by the complacency 
which her brother-in law had shown himeelf willing 
to display towards ber, and that her haughty cold- 
ness to Lim when he had been more than tsually 
complimentary and amiable towards her, was one 
cause of bis subsequent dislike. 

“I don’t know what nonsense you are talking,” 
the husband retorted, roughly, glancing at his 
daughters. ‘ Bat I tell you, if you imagine that 
you are going to drive tbat girl, you make a mistake. 
You had better let her alone, and give her her own 
way in all that you can’t help. If I had staid in the 
room to-night, they would have gone tv a hotel in 
the morning.” 

Meantime Blanche had opened the business at 
once, questioning promptly and sharply, drawing out 
all she wanted to know. She saw that the gentle- 
man was slightly disconcerted, that he seemed to 
think it rather beneath his dignity to explain him- 
8. If to a girl like her. 

* He needs a little flattery,”’ she thought. “I 
must be as wise as aserpent.” And, gradually sof.- 
ening ber manner, assuming the yielding and defer- 
ential, she soon had him ina more pliant fame of 
mind. 

* You see, poor mamma and I know nothing as yet 
about our own business,” she said; “ and of course 
we are anxious to be informed at once. We wish to 
depend entirely on you. It isn’t pleasant to have too 
many others mixed up in one’s affsirs, and listening 
to every word one says. Wien you think that we 
need, and had better ask, advice, we shall of course 
expect you to tellus; but till then, we prefer that 
you should communicate entirely and exclusively 
with us. We shall look on you as our friend in the 
matter.” 

Mr. Willis was a hard enough business man, a 
bachelor, and had been looked on by his friends as a 
sort of woman-hater; but he melted before the bright 
eyes and flattering tongue of this young diplomatist. 
When a cold, hard man is soft, he is terribly soft. He 
melts all at once, and is in danger of being sickening 
rather than amiable. Blanche soon found herself 
listening to compliments instead of business, and 
perceived that the eyes of her father’s executor were 
becoming disagreeably admiring. She stiffened at 
once, and with a few curt phrases, and a broad flash 
out of her wide eyes, congealed bis untimely thw. 
It was both natural and proper; but it was unfor- 
tuvate. Mr. Willis perceived that he bad made a 
fool of himself, and that she had seen it, and put him 
in bis place, with her foot rather than with her band, 
and from that moment he went over to the enemy. 
But he veiled his anger sufficiently to give her all the 
information she needed. 

Then she rose promptly. 

“ Now I need not detain you any longer,” she said. 
** You will come at ten to-morrow?” 

He bowed. 

She opened the door into the parlor, and went out 
with a smile on her face. 

‘‘ There, uncle,” she said, lightly, “I am as wise as 
you, in this matter, at least. I must say good-night 
to you allnow. I suppose mamma wants me by this 
time.” . 

She smiled as brightly on them as if they were the 
mcst affectionate and beloved relatives in the world, 
gave Theresa a little pat on the shoulder as she said 
good-night to her, and went out of the room with 
the air of a princess. They all looked eagerly at Mr. 
Willis. 

* We are not needed, Mr. Gilbert,” he said, sneer- 
ingly, as soon as the dvor closed after Blanche. 
**That young lady is capable of managing every- 
thing.” 

Mr. Gilbert smiled involuntarily. He was afraid 
he had lost an ally. It appeared that he had gained 
one. 

“T should say, sir,” he remarked, ‘‘ that you were 
at fault in communicating with ber. Your business 
is with Mrs. Gilbert, not with the daughter. Blanche, 
even were her mother dead, is not to be considered of 
age for five years yet.” 

“But her mother can depute her to communicate 
with me,” was the answer. ‘Of course, not entire- 
ly; but like this, for a general statement of the con- 
dition of affairs And I must say that the young 
lady has a remarkably clear head. She is quite post- 
ed in the legal points bearing on this case, and seems 
quite able and determined to defend herself.” 

“ But, after this, you will do your business with 
Mrs. Gilbert, will you not?’ said Lucy. “I must 
say, I don’t think that it is decent for Blanche to 
take so much on herself. She always was bold.” 

Mr. Willis looked at the young lady somewhat 
doubtfally. Perhaps he thought that there was @ 
spice of jealousy in her feelings, and, angry as he 
was, could have found another word than bcliness 
with which to cbaracterize her cousin’s manner. 
Something in his look angered her still more. 

“ Of course she will pull the wool over gentlemen’s 
eyes,” Lucy went on, excitedly. ‘* That is a way she 
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“ Well, then, I will go down for it,” said her aunt, 
swe tly, but without rising. 2 
“Ono!” said Blanche. “ Sit still, and let me go.” 
Bright and acute as she was, Blanche fell into a 
trap there, 
“If she comes down, keep her a while,” Mrs. Gil- 
bert had said to her daughters. ‘“ Be as pleasant as 
possible, and give mea chance to speak to Elizabeth.” | 
“I do hope, Elizabeth, that you will feel better to- ! 
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and her mother both have. She can twist a man 
about her fingers, and make a fool of him for her 
own purposes, if she pleases.” 

Mr. Willis reddened angrily, and would have 
spoken; but Mrs. Gilbert interposed, with a severe 
rebuke. ¥ 

“Aren’t you ashamed to talk so of your own aunt 
and cousin, Lucy?” ber mother exclaimed, secretly 
delighted. “ It does not sound well at ail, particu- 
larly at this time, when they are in trouble on ac- 
count of poor Cyril’s death. I request you to keep 
silence, if you cannot speek in a more becoming 
manner.” 

Miss Lucy, perfectly understanding how sincere 
the reproof was, maintained a sulky silence. Evi- 
dently she had said enough. 

“1 do not think any lady, even Miss Blanche Gil- 
bert, is likely to twist me round her finger,” Mr. 
Willis said, when be got a chance to speak. “ I never 
had tve name of being of any such make as that. Of 
course Miss Gilbert has an interest in her tather’s af- 
fairs, and has a right to say something about them. 
But in future I intend to communicate with her 
mother. If, however, Mrs. Gilbert sends her daugh- 
ter to me fur any in ‘ormation, I must give it. There 
is no other way. I must say, though, that I shall 
object to the young lady taking so high a tone.” 

“ O, set a beggar on horseback,” suid Lucy, tossing 
her head. 

While her character was being discussed down 
stairs, Blanche hrd gone up to her mother’s chamber, 
regaining on the way the self: possession she had al- 
most lost. She softly opened the door, as softly closed 
it, and went to the bedside. 

“ Well, dear?” her mother said, half rising. 

“0, lie still, ma,” she said, “I will bring my chair 
here to your bedside, and tell you the whole story. It 
is as clear as can be, and there will be no difficulty 
whatever in settling the businese.” 

Mrs. Gilbert sank back on her pillows, and Blanche, 
brir.ging ber chair, sat by her, and leaned over the 
bed, holding her mother’s hand while she spoke. 
The movement seemed tender only. It was that, but 
it was more. Blanche could te)l by the feeling of 
those slender fingers how much her mother could 
bear, and when it would be time to +t»»p. 

“ \!e can soon be free from all entanglements with 
business men,” she said, gently. “But I think it 
would be well for us to retain a lawyer. I will see to 
it. There isno hurry. I will quietly find out some 
lawyer of high standing, and speak to him myself. 
As to our property, there will be very little delay in 
our coming into possession of it, and we can decline 
to receive any more money from Uncle Amos. He 
sent us one hundred dollars. We will give bim a 
note for that to-morrow. It is best to be business- 
like. Wecan give it before witnesses. Our property 
is entirely in bank stock and government bonds, so 
there is no bother with ships, and houses, and rail- 
road shares, and all that. Everything is as neat and 
compact as possible. Now we need not talk any more 
to night. You must sleep soundly, and be well rest- 
e1 to see Mr. Willis to-morrow.” 

‘What sort of man is he?” asked the mother, 
anxiously. 

“ He is perhaps forty years of age, an old bachelor, 
80 of course capable of being hoaxed by me; a com- 
monish sort of man, but honest, of course, and well 
versed in business, I should say. I think he will be 
one whom we can easily understand, and need not be 
much bothered with.” 

“Did you talk alone with him?” the mother 
asked. 

“Yes. I took him into the sitting-room. Of course 
it wouldn’t have been so pleasant to go over all that 
with the whole tamily about. Besides, they knew it 
all.” 

‘“* Were they willing?” asked Mrs. Gilbert. 

“Why not?” exclaimed Blanche. “Of course 
they had nothing to say about it. It’s our business, 
you know, ma.” 

There was a slight tap at the door, and Mrs. Gil- 
bert came in, her face wreathed in smiles, her step 
soft as a cat’s, 

“Can I do anything for you, Elizabeth?” she ask- 
ed, tenderly. 

“No, there is nothing, thank you. All I need is 
sleep.” 

“I thought that perbaps a little mulled wine might 
make you sleep better,” the hostess said, seating ber- 
self in the chair Blanche had vacated. “ Helen is 
Preparing it, bat I wouldn’t bring it up till 1 found 
out whether you would like it.” 

“ You are very kind,” murmured the widow, hesi- 
tatingly. She never took wine. 

Blanche interposed somewhat hastily. She was 
anxious to take all advances as kindly as possible, | 
and glad to see any made, after the scenes of the. 
evening. 

, “I think it would do you good, ma,” she said. 
‘And it is very kind of aunt to think of it.” 


uncommonly capable, I must say. I am very proud 

of her. Mr. Willis says that, for a young girl, she 

has a very clear head. But, of course, she does not 

understand those matters, and there will be trouble 
if they are left too much to her. People would be 
likely to make unpleasant comments, they are go ill- 
natured.” 

“I do not see what opportunity people have to 
make ill-natured remarks, when 1 depute my daagh- 
ter to make for me some inquiries which I do not 
myself feel able to make,” the widow said, beginning 
to tremble, 

**O, certainly not!” exclaimed the other. “ It is 
perfectly proper. Only, you know, these girls are so 
zealous that they are likely to overdo, and give 
offence. I am sure, I have the utmost dependence on 
the good sense and discretion cf my daughters; yet 
I have continually to scold them. They are too fast. 
These young people have not the experience that is 
required for important matters. They do not know 
when to hold their tongues.” : 

‘*Has Blanche done anything to be complained 
of?” demanded the invalid, excitedly, sitting up in 
bed, and facing her sister-in-law. 

Her pale face was beginning to redden, and her 
eyes to glow feverishly. 

“Why, no, dear! Do lie down!” said Mrs. Amos 
Gilbert, soothingly, frightened at the effect of her 
words. ‘What should make you think of such a 
thing?” 

“O, where is Blanche?” exclaimed her mother, 
looking towards the door, 

“My dear Elizabeth, calm yourself!” entreated 
the other. “I wouldn’t have mentioned the subject, 
if I had thought that it would disturb you.” 

Mrs, Gilbert eank back on her pillows. 

“Tam good for nothing!’ she moaned out. “I 
have suffered so much that my nerves seem to be en- 
tirely shattered, and hard work, trouble and anxiety 
have worn my strength quite away. I know I must 
appear childish; but I cannot help it. After a while 
I hope to be better; but now I bade Blanche take all 
the care from me she possibly could. She is only 
acting in obedience to my wishes, and I give her full 
power to act for me.” 

* Yes, dear, yes! I’m sure you are quite right,” 
said her sister-in. law, soothingly, hearing Blanche’s 
step on the stair. 

“ Here is your nightcap, mamma,” said Blanche, 
entering. “I have been imbibing, and can recom- 
mend the drink as very nice. Why, mother!” 

For as soon as she looked at her mother, Blanche 
perceived that there was trouble. 

“Drink it, Elizabeth,” said the other lady, in a 
coaxing, affectionate tone. ‘ It will make you sleep. 
I always take mulled wine on going to bed when I am 
tired and nervous.” 

Mrs. Gilbert raised herself up, and took the drink 
offered her, her hand trembling, her breathing 
quick. Blanche held the glass, and watched her 
mother with anxious eyes, that glanced now and 
then on her aunt, with an expression of angry 
suspicion. 

Mrs. Amos Gilbert stayed only for a few words 
more, offers of everything, charges to her dear sister 
not to think of getting up to breakfast, charges to 
Blanche to see that her mother had everything she 
could possibly desire; then, with an affectionate 
good-night, she took her departure. 

“* Ma, did she say anything to annoy you?” asked 
Blanche, in a whisper. 

“O, it is only my folly,” sighed the mother, weari- 
ly. ‘* I was tired, and her talk is al ways so hard and 
wide-awake. The very sound of her voice is rasping 
to my nerves. Let me go to sleep now.” 

‘* Ma,” said Blanche again, after a pause, “ I think 
that, after all, you and I would be quite as well off at 
a hotel.” 

‘No, dear, we had better stay here. It looks bet- 
ter,’ the mother replied. ‘It is nothing but my 
weakness, Blanche. If we were at a hotel, I should 


posed. My time is, of course, precious, and I wish to 
get back to California as soon as possible. But per- 
haps she may be better to-morrow.” 

“ O, I dare say!” Mrs. Gilbert replied. “ It is likely 
to be only a temporary indisposition.” 

“Shall you be at home to morn w forenoon, Mr. 
Gilbert?” the gentleman asked, pre} ar ng to go. 
“No; I am not wanted, I find,” was the answer. 
* Perhaps if 1 should stay, Miss Blanche would re- 
quest me to leave the room, as she did this evening. 
1 shall not again be present at the interviews between 
you and them, unless I am particularly requested to. 
If you see any need cf me, you will bave to suggest 
my being spokento. After the scene of this evening, 
I shall take no steps whatever in the matter.” 

“T shall not fail to request your essistance,” was 
the reply. ‘And I do not doubt that it will soon be 
needed.” S 
There was no more said, and the gentleman took 
leave, escorted to the door by Mr. Gilbert, the Misses 
Gilbert standing in the parlor door, and smiling after 
him till the street door closed. Then they all went 
into the parlor, and, late as it was, seated then: selves 
again. They felt as though there were something 
more to be suid. 

** Now, girls, and Lucy,” Mr. Gilbert said, speak- 
iog in a low, impressive tone, “ mark what I say! Do 
not one of you interfere in any way, or mention 
business to Elizabeth or Blanche, any more than if 
there were no such thing. Jt may make trouble. 
This is an important affair. An immense fortune is 
concerned, and more than a fortune: our credit is 
concerned. It will not co for us to get the name of 
having interfered in any way. Do not hint basiness, 
I repeat; and if either of them should speak of it, do 
not answer, nor ask a question. Treat them just as 
though there were no property in the case, and as 
though they had come to make us a little visit. Lt 
them do as they please, and do not seem surprised at 
anything. Do not make any more comments before 
Mr. Willis. It isn’t becoming. He is a stranger. 
Besides, he can see for himself. Now, don’t forget 
what I tell you, for there may be serious conse- 
quences, if you do.” 

Haveng delivered this speech in his most impres- 
sive manner, Mr. Gilbert took a night-lamp, and 
went off up stairs, only pausing at the door to remark 
that he thought it high time they should go to bed. 

They sat a moment in silence, after he went out, 
looking at each other; then Mrs. Gilbert rose to fol- 
low her husband, repeating his irjunction.- 

“Ma,” said Theresa, in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper. : 

** Well?” said her mother, pausing, and looking 
somewhat forbiddingly at ber. 

‘Was there ever insanity in Aunt Elizabeth’s 
family?” 

“ What do you mean? Of course not!” exclaimed 
the mother. ‘“ Never say such a thing, Theresa!” 


propoee to—I didn’t say it now. 
formation.” 

The mother frowned, hesitated, then went. The 
‘ daughters looked at each other. 
** Wouldn’t it be dreadful?” whispered Helen. 


I only asked for in- 
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ZEKEL FLINT. 


CHAPTER I. 





** Well!” said the young lady, coolly; “1 don’t 


Tired out with our long, dangerous journey, I 
reached Zkel’s store with some balf-d: zen compan- 
ions one evening, and being young, and as the old 
man afterwards told me, green, I must hang about, 
in spite of my gold-madness, smoking more common 
rank tobacco, and drinking a great many more eye- 
openers than were good for me, so that I might be 
close by tlush cheeked Ruth. Sharp and ready she 
was with her tongue, but let any customer make in 
the slightest degree too free, and if he was not put 
down upon the instant by Ruth, there was generally 
some long, broad-shouldered chap ready to hoist the 
obnoxious personage out, so as to get rewarded by a 
glance of Ruth’s bright eyes. 

I don’t know how it was, but there was something 
in Ruth as a lass that seemed to win respect from all 
who saw her; and though reughs in plenty were up 
at the diggings, and revolvers and bowies had been 
drawn in quarrels about Old Raw’s daughter, still 
there was a large proportion of decent hard workers, 
who meant to make gold to keep, and not to sperd in 
fiery whiskey and short carouses. These quiet ones 
always showed a certain respect for the old man and 
his danghter, so much, that he would have heen a 
bold fellow who would have ventured to insult Ruth 
Flint twice. Besides, up in that region, where law 
was in those days, along with order, upon the other 
side of a great desert, many hundreds of miles wide, 
a man had to depend for protection a good deal upon 
his own right hand. Zekel knew it, and within reach 
of his right hand there was always a six-shooter. 

‘* Yew’d better come on at once,” said the men of 
the party to which I belonged; but somehow or an- 
other I could not see it, but made excuses of being 
done up with the journey—unwell—wanting to rest 
a few days, and one thing and another, trying all the 
while to believe them myself, till my companions 
went «ff and left me, and I was ot liged at last to con- 
fess that I was making myself a great focl, and 
mooneying about Old Z:‘kel’s store to get a smile or a 
kind word from Ruth Flint—favors which I was com- 
peiled to own she was quite as ready to accord to any 
other customer. 

I knew it was stupid and unreasonable, but there I 
used to loaf about day after day, scowling with jeal- 
ous eyes at every young fellow who entered the store, 
jealous of their pleasant words, of Ruth’s smiles, 
and, above all, of the different presents she received : 
quaintly-shaped nuggets to hang round her neck— 
necklace or locket fashion—or with the seal and key 
of her watch. I'd have given anything to have 
known whether she had any serious inclination to- 
wards any of the men who frequented. the store. 
Perhaps at night I would make sure she had such 
towards some prosperous digger, and make up my 
mind to play moth round the candle no more; and 
the next morning I would get up with the determin- 
ation of just saying good-by to Ruth, going up to the 
diggings, prospecting a bit, and then making my for- 
tune right off. But that interv'ew always spciled my 
deter mination, for I used to fancy that when I talked 
of going, there was some little show of regret in 
Rath’s tone; and though she was only pleasant and 
chatty, treating me as she would any other visitor, 
yet I was disarmed, and the next day I was still 
hanging about. 

** Seems to take yew a ‘nation long while to get 
off,” said Old Zekel. “Strikes me if yew’re as long 
scraping up your dust when yew’ve made your for- 
tune, yew wont have much time ‘eft to spend it.” 

‘But I am going directly, Mr. Flint,” I said, bit- 





My father-in-law’s name was Ezekiel Flint, but I 


so many picknames. Not that he cared: he rather 
enjoyed them; and he’d pull that long, dry walnut- 
shell face of his into as many puckers as could lie 
upon so many square inches of surface, even closing 
his eyes, for fear that any of the fun should escape, 
and give a tight grin as he would say: 

* Let ’em go on, my lad; let those laugh who win. 
I can show more wrinkles than any man in the 





still find something to be babyish about.” 
our own before long, and nothing but peace shall en- 


bration in her own voice showing that, brave as she 
was, she, too, felt the strain of their troubles. 

Mrs. Amos Gilbert went down stairs, and related 
fully her interview with her sister-in-law. Mr. Wil- 
lis was still in the parlor, graciously partaking of a 
tumbler of mulled wine, served to him by the fair 
hands of Miss Lucy. 

** Elizabeth is no more like herself than she is like 
the strangest person in the world,” she said. “I 
thought that she was going into hysterics. She real- 
ly clenched the bed-clothes, and called out for 
Blanche. I never was more shocked. 
shall not dare to speak to her in future.” 

** Has your sister-in-law been long in this state?” 
inquired Mr. Willis, with an air of interest. 

* Not that I know,” she replied. ‘“ You see, we 
have not met them since they left the city, and our 
sole intercourse with them has been a correspondence 
between Blanche and Theresa. Blanche said that 
her mother was in delicate health, but she never 
mentioned that her mind was affected so much. I 
don’t see how she is to attend to business, in the state 





morrow, and be able to see Mr. Willis,” she said, as 
son as Blanche had left the room. “ It is so much 
better for you to attend to the business, you know. 
indeed, it is your place to. 


not like to transact business with girls. They think, 





she is in.” 

“Perhaps she may not be,” the gentleman an- 
swered. 

“ That is, unless the affairs are made very simple 
to her,” suggested Mr. Gilbert. 

“I shall endeavor to make them so,” Mr. Willis 


Men, you know, dear, do said, quietly, even carefully. ‘‘ But business is busi- | 


ness, if it is ever so simply conducted and arranged. 


I’m sure [; 


State; and if yew’ll show me the boy who can do 


* Well, any way, namma, we will have a home of: me, I'll say thanky.” 


It was his boast that he had never yet been done, 


to hear him called Flinty, or Skinflint, from bis close- 


ness; Sam Slick, or Wooden Works, from his resem- | 


blance to the celebrated clockmaker, yet he was so 
constantly boasting that he had never been done, 
' that his popular sobriquet was “Old Raw.” 
I don’t know how it is, but whenever you meet 
with an extra ugly, dry, sharp, biting old file, it’s ten 
to one that he has a pretty daughter. Zzkel Flint 
had, and he knew it, adding manya dollar to the 
contents of his leather bag by letting her serve in his 
store; her branch being the tobacco, cigars, and 
** eye-openers.” Zekel managed the rest, serving 





miner could be expected to need up there in Californy 
in the early days of the gold-fever. Of course there 
were not wanting plenty who said that he wetted 





t and ch it; that his heavy boots would 
never keep the water out for a week; that his pick- 
axes always broke short cff; while his shovels were 
| made of refuse iron. Let that be as it may, I know 





one thing, and that is that he was always perfectly | 


straightforward in his dealings: he put a pretty good 
percentage upon all his goods, whether groceries or 
notions; but, as he said, very fairly, look at the risk! 
While if a miner wanted to exchange dust or nuggets, 
| Zekel’s scales would bear examination. It was a 
ticklish thing, certainly, to cheat the rough custom- 
ers who came to the different stores; but dangerous 
or not, they were greatly cheated by very many of 


and rightly, that it isn’t saitable. But Blanche is , Lam very sorry that your sister-in-law is so indis- the storekeepers. 


never knew a man before or since who could boast of 


over his rough-boarded counter everything that a | 


down his tobacco, and bought everything of the com- | 


terlv ; for Ruth was laughing coquettishly at some- 
thing a tall, stalwart young fellow had just said to 
‘ her, as she held him a light for his pipe. 
‘* Fine lass; aint she?” said the old man, dryly, a8 
, he read my thoughts. “I’m darn proud o’ that gal, 
Iam. But yewair going—air yew? Well, just as 
yew like. I came here fust meanin’ to dig; but I 
know better. Take my advice, young un: don’t yew 
dig—yew let others dig, and yew take their dust. 
That’s the way to make a pile. They will have their 
eye-openers, and juleps, and weed; and they must 
eat and drink. Mine’s the rale grit g:ld-digging, my 
lad. Yew can’t do me.” 


ter there,” the daughter exclaimed, a trembling vi- cheated, taken in; and though it was common enough | The old man’s was perhaps very good advice, but I 


had no money for trading—having come down to my 
last shilling; and that day, while Ruth seemed to be 
‘more merry and @ht-hearted than usnal, giving 
smart repartees to those who addressed her, and now 
and then a sidelong merry glance towards where I 
loafed about in the sulkiest of humors, I cursed my 
folly again and again. My companions bad been 
gone a fortnight, and-rumor said had had very good 
luck; while, for the sake of a flirt who only thought 
about my money, I had been wasting time, singeing 
my wings, and making a fool of myself. I told my- 
self that; but being a strong, six-foot fellow, it might 
have been rather unlucky for any one to have said 
the same. 

Evening had come, but as this was obliged to be 
my last day, I was determined to stop till closing 
time at the store, and if I had a chance, just say a 
few words of farewell, and perhaps of reproach, to 
Ruth. I was in no very amiable wood, eepecially as 
more fellows were lounging about than usual, and I 
cotid not get a word with the pretty little witch. I 
was ready to quarrel with any one, and no doubt 
looked very unamiable. 
| The store business was about over for the day, ex- 

cept at Ruth’s end, and Old Zckel was busy dropping 
a board over a box here, shutting up another there, 
jamming down lids over canisters, and, after his 
fashion, shutting up shop. I then saw him turn his 
back, pull out a biggish leather bag, hold it under the 
lamp a minute, then tie a string round its neck, and 
| put it in his pocket. He then took down a cigar-box 
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from behind some more upon a shelf, put it back, 
sprawled over the counter after lighting his cigar, 
and being on my side of it, stood looking, with bis 
hands far down in his pockets, at Rath and her ad- 
mirers, as she mixed for this one, supplied another 
with cigar or light, and all the while made herself 
generably agreeable. 

‘“‘Smart gal—a fortin’ in herself,’’ muttered the old 
man; and then turning to me as [ lolled sulkily 
against a part of his rough shanty, ‘‘ Hang it, man, 
what a rank cigar!” And be snatched it out of my 
mouth, and brought down a solid foot of about 
twenty inches upon its glowing end. 

“TI gave her twelve cents for it, anyhow,” I 
growled. 

“Ab!” he said, and his eyes half-clored as he 
grinned; “ some of them do turn out rather queer. 
Try that un, my lad.” And he handed me a genuine 
Cabana, whose silvered skin glistened as I lit it by 
the smoky lamp. 

“ Don’t go till I come back,” said he; ‘‘I shan’t be 
long.” And he slowly sauntered out of the little 
store, so that I could follow him with my eyes for 
some little distance, when I just caught sight of the 
bright end of bis cigar as he turned short cff to the 
right. 

Here was a chance, I thought: now, if those great 
hulking boobies lolling about the counter would only 
go, I might have her fur ten minutes to myself, and 
know my fate. It seemed to be now or never; but as 
time slipped quietly away, the first seemed to be dis- 
solving tast in the second. I saw Ruth glance more 
than once towards where I stood at the dark end of 
the hut, smoking away furiously, for in spite of the 
goodness of my cigar, my feelings were as r: filed as 
ever; while every compliment paid, and every light, 
musical laugh I heard, seemed to stab me. 

All at once, glass in hand, as pleasant a little Hebe 
as ever stepped, Ruth came to my end of the store, 
and passed me the little drink of her own mixing, as 
she said: 

** Don’t be unsociable. 
other end?” 

“Aint wanted,” I growled, sulkily; but I took the 
mint jalep ali the same, and then watched its bearer 
as she tripped back and began laughing ani chatting 
again as merrily as ever. “ Ram fish, are women,” 
I said to myself; and then perhaps the cigar did be- 
gin to act, for I fell to thinking over my oen affairs, 
how I’d get on, and one thing and another, till I 
hardly noticed first one and then another of the 
young fellows say “ Good-night,” and stroll off to 
bed, till, coming back to the present, I could see at 
the other end of the store Ruth leaning back from 
the counter as far away as she could get, and busy 
over some bit of work, into which she seemed to be 
sticking the needle viciously, and then snatching it 
out. Lolling upon the counter, and leaning over so 
as to stare at her, was a great ugly fellow in a red 
shirt, sucking away at a black, short pipe, and even 
at that distance wearing upon his face that stupid, 
contented look of a man who has had more liquor 
than is good for him. 

“| think it’s quite time you were gone,” I heard 
Rath say, svappishly, but without looking in my 
direction. 

“‘[ dare say yew do, my dear,” was the answer; 
but I’m not going yet.” And then the great ugly 
ruffian leered at her. 

“I'd goand kick him out,” I said to myself, “if 

eshe’d only look at meas much as to say ‘ Do, please!’ ” 

But no; Rath would not glance in my direction, 
while Red Shirt leaned further and further over the 
counter, so that he had only to reach out u hand to 
touch her. 

* He'd only better,” I said to myself; and at the 
same moment I caught myself wondering whether 
his belt was strung. ‘ Why don’t she ask me to put 
him out?” 

“T’ve made thoue’n doll’rs up yon,” I heard him 
say, “and [’ll make thous’n more, my dear. Havea 
hole bored in that, and wear it for my sake.” 

As he spoke, he held out a rough piece of gold that 
would have weighed half an ounce. 

“TI only wear presents given me by friends, thank 
you,” sail Ruth; “and itis shutting-up time now; 
80 please go.” 

“No, ’taint, my dear, not till Old t. comes back ; 
and there’s a boy smokin’ there, t’ other end, and 
I’m agoin’ to stop and take keer of yew till the old 
man comes back. *Taint prudent for yew to be left 
alone, I guess.” ” 

“ You wicked little flirt,” I muttered, ‘‘ why don’t 
you ask me to put him out?” 

But she would not look at me, though I was dying 
to have a go at the great brute, and I knew she must 
want me to do so. 

“IT can take care of myself, thank you,”’ said Rath, 
in a quiet, firm way, that I had never seen before; 
but it had no effect upon Red Shirt, who began to 
grow more unpleasantly familiar. 

“Only one look—only one appealing glance, and 
I’ll have him out in a twinkling,” I said to myself. 

“TI wont look at him”—she told me afterwards— 


Why don’t you come to the 


“T wont turn towards him even; I’ll die first,” Ruth, 


said to herself; ‘‘and if he is not man enough, and 
has not sufficient respect for me to interfere, I'll 
never ask him, I reckon.” 

“I never see a nicer nor a whiter little hand than 
yourn,” said Red Shirt, leering again. 

“I think that is my father coming now,” said 
Ruth, hastily, as she turned one of her pretty little 
pink shelly ears towards the door, so that the light 
shone full upon it, and made my blood dance as I felt 
how I should like to put my lips there, and tell her 
how [ loved her. 


a 





** No, taint,” said Red Shirt. ‘I guess them theer 
feet of hisn could be heered easy a mile off. He aint 
a-comin’ yet, my pretty. But don’t you be skeered ; 
I'll take care o’ yew.” 

“Ah, do, do, pO please, do give me one look,” I 
said to myself—* only one!” 

‘I wont ask him- I wont look at him: he’s acruel, 
cruel, cowardly fellow, lounging about here for 
nearly a month, and then pretending so much, and 
now wont come and save me from this wretch. Ah, 
if father wuxld only come!” 

“ Wot’s the zood of hidin’ them pretty little hands 
like that now?” says Red Shirt. ‘There now; don’t 
pull—yew’'ll hurt yerself. It’s only my fun, yew 
know; and l’ve kissed every pretty gal in the State; 
and if I don’t have one from yew tew, why, it’s 
strange. Now, don’t pull away so, or yew’ll be 
a breakin’ some o’ the old man’s bottles.”—“ O0!1”7— 
“What does ‘O!’ mean?-Say, stranger, I think 
yew’d best take them theer hands outer my belt; or, 
p’raps, I shall fall on tew yer!” 

“Ol” Yes; that “O!” did it, along with one look 
of reproach that told me more than sbe could have 
said in an hour; for just as 1 was about to give up 
myself, aud making realy to dash at Ked Shirt, he 
leaned a little further over, dropped his pipe, and 
caught one of Ruth’s pretty little plump hands in his 
great paws, drawing her to him, without her having 
a chance of escape. I think we both felt that we had 
held out long enough; and befure Red Shirt had fin- 
ished his sentence, I had swung bim up by his belt, 
and the next moment he would have been outside 

the store, when the belt broke, his revolver fell to the 
right, his knife to the left, and he flat upon his back 
at my feet. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“ YEw'vVE made a mistake, my young fren,” says 
Red Shirt, as, slowly picking up his great body, he 
made towards where his bowie lay beneath the lamp; 
but 1 stopped that; and the next minute, we were 
struggling backwards and forwards— now up against 
one of the poles of the hut, now against the boards or 
the counter; then he had me bent back over a barrel, 
but I recovered myself; and though I heard Rath 
give one short, sharp scream as we closed, directly 
after, all was etill as she stood watching the struggle. 
** Yew’ve made a mistake, my young fren. Yew 
oughter have gone on with yewer party, I calklate;” 
and as he spoke, he drove me up against the hut- 
wall, and I felt his band at my belt as he drew out 
my revolver; but with a violent ¢ffurt I dashed it 
from his bands, and it flew across the hut, exploding 
as it struck the thin boards. But before I could stop 
him, he had hold of my knife, though I had him by 
the wrist the next moment, and saved myself from a 
stab. 

Icould not speak for passion, as I struggled with 
the great roffian. But be in his slow, ponderous 
way, kept on talking the whole while, as we were 
now here, now there, down and up, doing no end of 
damage to the goods in the store. But I held tightly 
to his wrist, as I tried to force him to quit his hold of 
the knife, feeling that he would have not the slightest 
compunction in planting it somewhere between my 
ribs, if I gave him achance. 

“ Yew’ve made a mistake, my young fren,” he says 
again. ‘“ Yew thought you’d caught ’possum, and it 
turns out ter be grizzly.—Ah! would yer?—Now, 
then; now you have it. Gently, gently.—Mind yer 
ribs.—That’s a cracker, aint it? 1’m sorry for yer, 
sartin ; but all I kin dew is ter say as I wont take yer 
scalp. Take it easy, stranger—I wont raise a har.” 
More than once I thought he would have driven 


but, being pretty active, I escaped more than one 
thrust, till, in spite of all my efforts, I could feel that 
I was getting the worst of it, when, in the midst of a 
fierce struggle, wherein we were swinging to and fro, 
my foot caught in a piece of matting we had dragged 
down, and I fell with stunning violence, just as Ruth 
gave another shrill scream of alarm. 

I was half-stupefied by my fall; but I could feel 
Red Shirt with one hand at my throat, and by the 
light of the lamp make out the gleam of the blade as 
he raised the bowie to strike. It seemed an age, 
though, before the blade came, when, as I instinc- 
tively wrenched myseif aside, I felt a sensatiun a3 of 
ice darting through my shoulder. Then there was 
the thud of a heavy blow, and my adversary rolled 
on one side and I beard a voice I seemed to know 
say, “‘ That’s the thick end, my boy; I narer like to 
use the barrel without it’s something very partickler. 
Air yew hurt, my lad?” 

**O father—O father, the blood!” I heard a voice 
sob; and I tried to look towards the spot from whence 
it came, but I could only see the lamps—dozens of 
them, hundreds of lamps dancing up and down, and 
whirling round and round. 

Then there were voices buzzing about my ears; and 
it seemed to me that the store was full of people, as 
one voice more loud than the others said, ‘‘ That’s 
the third man that’s been knifed this week. Time 
some alteration was made.” 

“Taint my fault, Old Zekel,” seemed to be buzzing 
in my ears. 

“No”—** No”— No!” chorused the rest; and 
then all seemed blank. 


CHAPTER III. 
“I B’LIEVE they’d ha’ lynched him, my lad, I dew 
indeed,” said Old Zekel; “but the sheriff and his 
party got him away, and | fancy as they let him make 





tracks in the night. °T all events, he sloped, and a 
good thing, too. We’vea vast t.o many rowdies here.” 


the knife into me, for the brute was strong as a bull; | 


| Tho old man went on smoking, while 1, with my 
bandaged shoulder, sat, a week afterwards, in the 
back or private part of the store, where [ could see 
Ruth bustling about, serving customers, and, being 
weak, I suppose my eyes filled with tears as I thought 
| of the kind way in which 1, a comparative stranger, 
‘ had been tended during the past week. 

‘* Nonsense, nonsense,” said the old man, bastily, 
as I thanked him. 
yer debt. Pity yew don’t satay here and trade some- 

| how—aint it, Ruathy?” 

| “I don't know. I~TI think so, father,” said Rath, 
in a hesitating way, as she entered, very different to 
her habitual self composed manner. 

*“ Yew don’t know—yew think so,” said the old man, 
with asly twinkle of his eye; and then he went hivself 
to attend to a customer or two. At my request, Ruth 
eased my bandages, and made my head comfortable. 

“I’m afraid your wound does not go on so well as it 
should,” said Ruth, when we were alone. 

‘* No, I’m afraid not; and I don’t see how it can.”’ 

“Why not?” said Ruth, shyly. ‘*‘ We doall we 
can, don’t we?” 

** Not quite,” I said, as I got hold of the little white 
hand, that was not drawn away. *‘ It wont heal while 
I am so anxious, and in such a state of uncertainty.” 

‘What! abont getting up to aclaim in the gold 
parts?” said Rutb, turning away her pretty head. 

** Please—please, don’t be cruel, darling,’ I whis- 
pered. ‘Don’t be hard upon me, now I am weak, 
and have a bad wound.” 

The little bright face was turned to me in a moment, 
and there were tears in both eyes as they looked full in 
mine, another hand resting on the one that held its fel- 
low. Shedid not speak: I didn’t want her to; but it 
seemed to me then to be the height of human er j>y- 
ment to lie back there, propped up by pillows, with 
those eyes looking at mine so earnestly, and, I hoped, 
lovingly. 

* But you wont go, then?’’ she whispered, at last. 

** Not if you will promise, tov,” I said; though it 
was with something of disappoiutment in my heart, 
as I wondered how I was to live. 

**Rathy!” shouted the old man, and she rose to 
leave; but I would not loosen the hand I held; and 
baving still some little strength, I used it so that the 
little head came nearer and nearer to mine, and 
though I felt the sunny hair brush my cheek, that 
first kiss was so light a touch that had Ruth in after- 
times declared it to have been no salute at all, I 
should bardly dare bave contradicted Ler. 

* Change again—five-dollar piece,” growled Zekel, 
the same afternoon, giving loose silver from his 
leather purse or bag; and then, dropping in the gold 
piece, he came and sat down by me. “ I’m fraid that 
spot of yourn wont get well in a hurry, youngster, 
and yew’ll be here some time yet.” 

‘I wont trouble you fur more than another day,” 
I replied; for he seemed to be tired of me. 

‘* Mother o’ yourn partial to red pepper, and takes 
whiskey, my lad?’’ said the old man, dryly. 

“ Not that I know of,” I said, wondering what he 
meant. “ Why do you ask?” 

* Son seems hot and peppery, that’s all,” said Zekel. 

** Hot—peppery,” I answered. ‘* No; I’m not; only 
I’m sorry to be a burden t» you any longer.” 

“Aint heered me grumble, have yew?” said Zekel. 
“Ah! I see; it’s Ruthy, is it?” 

“No,” I said, hastily, while the color came intomy 
pale face. ‘God bless her!” 

** Hope so,” said Zekel; and then he sat and stared 
at me—through me—on both sides of my head; and 
then he picked out one particular button on my shirt 
and stared at that. ‘‘ No,” hesaid at last, ‘‘ that there 
spot o’ yourn wont be done well for six months; andif 
I was yew, my lad, I should say as follows ontoe me: 
‘Zckel Flint, I did mean for to go up to the claims, but 
l’ve met with a misfortune, and if yew could find mea 
little to do in the store till I get right again, I should 
take it as a favor, not being partic’lar,’ says yew, ‘to 
amount of sal-a-ry, so long as tixins for the in:ide 
comes reg’lar, and I can pay for a bed elsewhere.’ ”’ 

‘And what should you say to that?” I said, eagerly. 

“ Who?—me? Ah! I shouldn’t say nothing, only 
that I wouldn’t mind, if Ruthy here wouldn’t take no 
notice.—Get out, yew smooth kitten!” he said, as his 
, child threw her arms round bis neck. ‘‘ I don’t mean 
anything else. He’s notsharpenough. Yew’re fora 
| man as can see a little further into a millstone than 
your cld father.—Coming!” he shouted, as some one 
began to hammer the counter; and once more Ruth 
and I were alone; and I suppose it was from excite- 
ment, but that wound at such times required a deal of 
tending from those little white bandsa—little hands, 
like many more in this world of ours,that whether they 
belong toa cottager’s daughter,a storekeeper’s child in 
a new town ina gcld region, or to the fairest flower of 
an aristocratic family, are always balm-laden, tender, 
soothing, as they always have been from the days 
when Eve may have laid some cool, moist leaf on 
Adam’s aching brow. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“Dic? Let ’em dig, and dig, and dig till they’re 
tired, and faint, and hungry, and ragged, and their 
tools air worn out,” said Zekel; “and then they’ll 
be glad to come down to old Skinflint’s store, and 
buy his goods, for nuggets, and cents, and dollars, 
and dust. What do yerwant to go up for? Stop 
where yew air, my lad, even if yer wound is well, and 
six months old, as I told yew it would be. Yer bread’s 
battered this side, my lad, not t’other side; so stay 
where yew air. I’m not going to make a lot of flam 
about it; but just show me that yew’re a business 
fellow, and yew shall have Ruthy, and go halves in 
the store. Therenow! What more can yew want?” 





** Good lad, good lad. We’re in | 





‘“‘ Nothing,” I said. ‘ But how am I to show you 
that I am a business man?” 

* Don’t know; wait a bit,” said Zekel. AndI bu- 
sied myself in the store, where we used to do a fa- 
mous trade, especially, since I could go down tothe 
port and buy first. band of the captains, while Zeke] 
minded the store. Previously, he had never cured 
to leave, on account of his child, and often, in con- 
sequence, bought at a loss. 

But how was I to prove myself a busines: man? 
Iasked Rath; but she could not tell me, though 
matters went on 80 pleasantly that I felt no envy on 
seeing some vf my cold companions come into the 
store one evening, and seemed half disposed to laugh 
at me for turning assistant to a storekeeper. They 
bad had tolerable luck; but I. knew that their lack 
was not so good as mine, for what man is there that 
will say gold is comparable to a loviug, true-hearted 
girl; though, for that matter, there can be nv ob- 
jection to gold as well. 

The store prospered; but at last a cloud came—a 
cload of suspicion—for Z ;kel kept missing money in 
@ most mysterious way. His custom was to place all 
the cash he took in a leather bag, which he always 
carried abvut his person; gold dust and nuggets, on 
the contrary, were, after weighirg, packeted and 
marked before placing them in the strong box, over 
whose safety Zskel watched must carefully. Forun- 
doubtedly he was a prisperous man; and I knew of 
more than one valuable consigrment of gold sent to 
New York for safety; while during the prosperous 
state of the diggings, Zekel’s trade increased rapicly. 

Ruth mentioned the fact to me first, that her fath- 
er felt sure that he was being rubbed, fur money kept 
disappearing in a must unaccountable manner. 

* Does he lose it from his box?” I said. 

“No,” replied Ruth; “from the leather bag.” 

* But he never parts with it for a moment. You 
told me yourself that it was buckled round him when 
he slept.” 

‘Yes; he never parts from it night or day,” said 
Ruth; ‘ but for all that, the money goes.” 

“ Well,” I said, ‘it must be either fancy, or else 
there is a hole in the bottum of the bag.” 

The conversation dropped, and in the bustle of 
business I scon forgot all about it, until the marke: 
coldness with which the old man treated me brought 
it all before my mind once more. ‘* Why, surely the 
old tellow cannot think that I have robbed him,” 1 
said to myself; and be grew socurt and suspicious at 
last, that [ determined to speak to him on the sub- 
ject, being full of anxious thought for the future, 
especially since of late the old tellow had trusted me 
almost like a son. I could not efford to offend Lim; 
80, for Ruth’s sake, I determined to bear all he said 
patiently and calmly. 

“ But surely, Mr. Flint,” I exclaimed, somewhat 
warmly, after an hour's conversation, ‘you cancot 
think that I would be so base, atter all your kind- 
ness. Do you think my love for your child only a 
pretence?” 

“* What am I to think, my lad; tell me that? - Yew 
say, how can 1 suspect yew? Who am I to suspect? 
—wy own child? The money goes; and it lies be- 
tween one of us three herein the store. I know that 
it is not me; while as to Ruthy, I’d sooner charge 
myself.” 

**So would I, a dozen times over,” I said, bluntly. 

The old man chuckled for a few moments, but the 
cold angry look came over his face again as he said: 

“ I always said as no man living could do me; but 
by the tarnation creation, some one has done it this 
time, and slick, too.” 

‘* Regular business-like way,” I said, bitterly. 

“ *Nation!” said Zekel. 

“ But,” said I, impatiently, “ how much have you 
lost? When did you lose it? And when was the 
last taken?” 

“ Dunno, dunno, dunno,” said the old man; “ but 
the money gces more or less every day.” 

* Gold or silver?” 

*“* Both, fur anything I know; but mostly gold.” 

“Then you must give it away by mistake in 
change,” I said; *‘ and it’s too bad to suspect one 
whom you ought to trust in every way.” 

** Change— give away!” exclaimed the old man, 
angrily. ‘Do yew think I’m a fool, young man? 
Now, just look here. We'd best part. It will be bet- 
ter for both of us; and been better still, p’raps, if 
we'd never come together.” ‘ 

1 begged, I prayed, I humbled myself in ever 
way; but the old man was inexorable. Heevident-y 
suspected that 1 was the thief; and the only consu- 
lation I had was the loving trust of poor Ruth who 
was nearly heart broken when I left. 

A tew days after I was busy with the rest up a 
creek, handling spade and pannikin, pick and cradle, 
working up to my knees in water to pick the bright 
specks of gold trom gravel or washing stuff. Thep 
a month passed, during which time { had no com- 
munication with those at the store, when one day, 
justin the height of business, I felt a hand laid 
heavily upon my shoulder, and looking sharply up, 
there stood old Zekel, looking very grim and sallow; 
but he held out his great broad palm, and upon tak- 
ing it, made my eyes as wet as my feet with tLe 
gripe he gave me. 

“ { beg yer pardon, Harry,” he then said, grofily; 
‘it warn’t yew as took the money!” 

“ What!” I said, eagerly, ‘‘ have you found out the 
thief?” 

**Cuss him for a skunk! No, I aint,” he roared, 
angrily; “I only wish I hed.” 

** Then how do you know that it aint me?” I says. 

“Why, how the tarnation could yew be up here at 
the digzins, and take the money down there i00?” 
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“It still goes then?”’ I said. 
“« Goes,” he growled; “ yes, it goes; and I’ve tried 


every dodge I know to find out how. I’ve never let 


the bag go out of my gripe; I’ve counted my money 
of a morning; I’ve put down every penny I took 
upon a slate; and then counted up at night, and it’s 
been short.” 

“ Made any mistakes?” I said. 

‘““Nary one—not counted a cent out. 
something wrong somebow.” 

‘“ Any holes in the bottom of the bag?” I said. 

« Look yourself;” and then from beneath his blouse 
he drew the leather tourist cash-bag strapped over 
his shoulder, and suspiciously hol ling on still by the 
steel clasp, he let me examine the bottom, which 
was intact. 

«* Have you looked in the lining?” 1 said. 

“No,” he replied, bluntly. 

“Then, why don’t you? Perhaps a whole lot of 
pieces have slipped in betwen it and the lather.” 

“Taint got no linin’,” he said. ‘‘The bag’s right 
enough. This is the third new un I’ve hed since yew 
went away, my lad, and neither Ruthy nor me can’t 
make nothing of it.” 

* How is Rath?” I said, conjuring tp as I spoke 
her bright face behind the store counter, with half a 
dozen fellows eagerly seeking a smile; and then feel- 
ing half mad with the jealous feeling that came over 
me. 

* She’s all right,” said the old man; “but she 
cau’t help me a bit.” 

“Send me any message?” 1 said, turning a bit 
red, and feeling sheepish. 

“Told me to give yew her love. And now, my lad, 
you'll come back again, and help me, wont yew?” 
“Come back!” I said, angrily. ‘*Nv, I wont. 
You turned me out like a dog, and called mea thief.” 
‘* Nary once, nary once, my lad!” he exclaimed. 
“Well, you looked upon me as a thief, at all 
events,” I said, as I recalled the earnest way in which 


There‘s 


come back to , lease him after such treatment. 
“I thought yew wouldn’t,” he said, dryly, “ know- 


come back and help her old father.” 
I began to melt a little. 
gone,” 


rascal winked to himself, as he said: 


deal too much ; and she don’t like it, yew know.” 


to give way yet. 


goes?” 


my lad.” 
‘* He’d be a sharpish chap to find it out,” I said. 
* Reg’ lar razor-blade, my boy, fresh strapped.” 
“R 4 -like 
husband?, eh?” I said. 





then!” 


could wish, 


CHAPTER V. 


I thought of it. 


intention of pulling up stakes, anv going elsewhere. 


lad, let alone the loss of the money. 
tracks,” 


hi: revolver, 
“Mr. Flint! I say, sir!” I cried, till I woke him 





L 


I had protested my innocence; and fur the moment 
I felt that I meant it, when I declared that I wouldn’t 


ing how pesky yew young cocks air when yew’re put 
out; but Rathy said she’d be much obliged if yew'd 


* Trade wants yew to brush it up a bit, my lad; 
and Rathy’s looked ‘nation dull since yew’ve been 


I thawed a little more, and 1’m nearly sure the old 


“ Yew’re wanted there, too, ’mazingly, for there’s 
a couple o’long down-south chaps as bother Ruthy a 


Of course that last hit did it; but I was too politic 


“So you want me to come down and help you,” 
I said, “to -try and find out how this money 


“ That’s it—that’s it; fur I’m down-beat with it, 


gh chap to make Miss Rutha 


“ Yew’re a nice un, yew air, now, aint yew?” said 
the old man, grinning all over bis tace, as he gave 
me a back-handed thump in the chest that took away 
my breath. “There. I tell yew what, my lad,” he 
continued, “if yew’ll putt salt on the tail of the bird 
as does this job, 1’ll give you a hundred dollars. Now 


“1 don’t want your dollars,” I said; “I want 
something else. Now, is ita bargain? If I find this 
out, will you give your consent to you know what?” 

Old Zekel bitched and screwed about; grinned, 
groaned, shuffled in body and speech; but that a 
favorable arrangement bad been arrived at, may be 
judged from the fact that I was back that night at 
the store, with Ruth looking more bright and charm- 
ing than ever, as she welcomed me as warmly as I 


BEFORE I had been back a week, I found that I 
had my task to do before I could meet with my re- 
ward; for, in spite of all our vigilance, the money 
still went—mysteriously, unacountably; and I was 
fain to declare myself as yet quite at fault; when, at 
supper, one night, the old man again asked me what 


‘1s a nailer, aint it?” he said, almost looking 
pleased at my discomfiture; but then there was Ruth 
to cheer me on, and I watched, and thought, and 
turned it over and over for another week without 
result, when at supper the old man declared his 


“I shall be ruined else,” he said, gloomily. “I’m 
sure I’m losing hundreds of dollars, and I can’t stand 
it any longer. Why, the very idea of me—Old Raw 
—being done like this, is eating my heart away, my 
T'll make 


“Wait @ little longer,” I said; and that night, 
while I lay awake, seeming to see Kuth fading away 
from me, and my chances grow less, I resolved upon 
4} lan, and getting out of bed in the compartment 
hext to the old man’s—for, since my return, I had 
tlspt at the store—I began to call him gently, not 
daring to go near him, in case of a salutation from 


and as soon as he knew that it was something about 





the money, he roused up, and over a couple of his 
best cigars we talked over my plan. 

“* Let yew carry the bag, and be money-taker,” he 
said. ‘ Well, is that all?” 

“ Yes,’’ I said, “ that’s all; but I feel certain of de- 
tecting the thett if you let me carry the bag.” 

“Young man,” he said, solemnly, “don’t yew 
make sure of anything; there’s something of what 
the Scotchmen call ‘no canny’ about this job; but, 
howsoever, yew shall be bag-bearer, if yew like.” 

I felt balf- sorry afterward that I had disturbed 
him for such a little thing; but feeling more satisfied 
_ in my mind, I dropped off to sleep; and the next 
| morning—first thing- Z>kel slung the strap over my 

shoulder, saying, “‘There’s twenty dollars in silver 
in it; so. how, see how yew get on.” 
One day—two days—three days—I took the money; 
@ good deal, too—enough to make the baz heavy ; the 
old man quietly noting every transaction down upon 
| a slate, as I took silver, gold and copper, placing, ac- 

cording to his cust: m, g ‘Id and silver in one division 
of the bag, the baser metal in the other; but every 
night, when we came to reckon up, there was evi- 
dently a large deficiency, so that at last I was almost 
in despair, and offsred to give up the charge of the 
bag, for 1 had been as particular as was possible in 
the hurry of the evening business, especially both in 
taking money and giving change. 
But “‘ No,” said the old man; ‘‘yew may just as 
well go on as me; fur I trust you, my lad, I trust 
yew ” 
The old man seemed so down-hearted at last, that 
one evening I quite felt for him, as he sat with his 
head resting upon his hand, while Rath was weep- 
ing silently as she tried to whisper comfort. The 
day’s business was over, and quietly shut in together, 
we had been going over the money, counting it into 
little piles, and entering the amount in a book the 
old man always kept; while I felt as despondent a'- 
most as the old man, for all my sanguine hopes had 
been dashed, and what todoI could not tell. I sat 
quite still for some time, gazing mournfully at the 
couple before me, and then began, almost uncon- 
sciously, to pile up and spread about upon the table 
some balf dozen half-dollars, when a light flashed 
across my brain, just as poor old Zskel exclaimed, 
sadly: 

* Yes, my little lass, we’ll make tracks, or I shall 
be ruined.” I started up, gave a regular Indian 
whoop, as I shouted: “Nut this time, dad; I’ve 
treed him!” When, hugging Ruth furiously fora 
minute, I proceeded to perform a triumphal war- 
dance round the place, to the intense astonishment 
of the old.man. 

“ He’s mad!” exclaimed Zekel, angrily. 

* Yes,” I said, for joy. I’ve treed him!” 

“Who? who?” cried Z-kel. 

* The thief!” I cried. “I know him well. But 
stop a bit; be ready to-murrow, and we’ll have him 
safe.” 

“ Bat, what? how?” began the old man. 

‘*Never mind,” I said, sturdily, as I strode about 
the place. hy 

** How did yew find out?” he said, again. 

* Wait till to-morrow!” I shouted. 

* But tell mé how.” 

** Wait till to-morrow!” 

“‘ He is mad,” cried Zekel, angrily. 

** Wait till to-morrow!’’ I cried, again. 

“ Buat—” 





beside myself with joy; and then, fur fear of being 
talked out of my secret, which might get wind, I ran 
into my old sleeping place, which that night tarned 
out to be mis-named. 

The next morning, I laid my revolver upon a little 
shelf just beneath the counter, and seeing my mo- 
tions, old Z2ke! did the same, and then an anxious 
day passed, during which I could plainly see that 
the old man was in anything but a good humor, and 
had but very little faith in my declaration. Kath 
looked heavy-eyed and reproachful, and she did not 
speak, though I do not think that the look of en- 
couragement I gave her was without effect. 

The day went on, and all through the morning I 
eagerly scanned each piece of money I took till my 
heart began to sink for want of confirmation of my 
suspicions; but at last a customer or two came in, 
and when they were served and went away, my heart 
gave a great jump, for I was now sure, and could 
hardly contain my exaltation. 

Night came without anything eventful taking 
place; old Zekel was savage as a grizzly ; for at every 
hint he dropped, I only said, “‘ Wait a little.” Ruth, 
too, looked hopeless and disappointed, while, when 
night came, and I bad nothing to show, the old man’s 
fury was fierce, and I tried to pacify him in vain. 

The next day I was hopeful still, for the same two 
customers came; and at night, when my heart was 
sinking, and I could not look Zekel in the face, up it 
came right to my throat with a bob, and then set to 
beating furiously, for the man I had spotted down in 
my own mind slowly sauntered into the store, and 
called for an “‘ eye-opener,” swallowed it; asked for 
a cigar—one of the best—which was handed him ina 
box, carefally chosen, rolled upon his tongue, and 
then placed ready for smoking; while the customer 
rattled a five-dollar gold piece upon the counter. 

“ Change here, Harry,” said Zekel, after assuring 
himself of the genuineness of the coin; and then, with 
trembling hands, I counted out the amount upon the 
rough counter. 

** Give mea light, yonng man,” eaid the customer, 
leisurely picking up, coin by coin, the money I had 
; | laid upon the counter, and rejecting, as I had known 


‘‘ Wait till to-morrow!” I cried once more, almost 


worn and thin, for a reason which I could now per- 
fectly understand. 

I changed the pieces, and then, as he was picking 
them up, I gave Zekel a fierce kick in the leg, to call 
his attention, as, exclaiming loudly, ‘* Did you ask 
for a light, sir?” I leaned over the counter, clutched 
him tightly by the collar with one hand, while with 
the other I presented the barrel of my revolver con- 
taining a lighted match. 

What followed seemed to occupy only a few seconds, 
when my pistol was dashed up, sending a bullet 
through the shingle roof, as the man bounded to the 
door; but the next instant, there was another sharp, 
ringing report; the man leaped from the ground, 
and fell just outside, shot through the leg; while, 
with more activity than I could have given him 
credit for, Old Z-kel followed his shot, and presented 
his revolver at the groaning man’s head. 





CHAPTER VI. 
GRIN, laugh and pucker up his face—a walnut 
was nothing to it—when I told Old Zekel of the 
trick. 
“ Have her, my boy? Yes, of course you shall; 
when you like, when you like.” 
** No, I wont,” I said. 
** Yew wont?” he said, blankly. 
** No; not when I like, but when she likes,” I said. 
And the reply that I had, told me that I should not 
have very long to wait, as the sequel proved. 
* Bat tell me again, lad,” cried the old man; “I 
could hear it for a hundred times; and there, 1 
should never have found it out, I naw.” 
** Well,” I said, telling him once more, “ it struck 
me all at once that night as I was turning over those 
half dollars, and saw that they had a strange, bright, 
unnatural look for old money. Gold has, you know, 
a strange affinity for mercury, 80 much so, that, at 
the diggings, they mix quicksilver with a broken 
quartz, when it takes up all the gold, and they come 
away mixed together. Now, if you take some quick- 
silver, and put itina bag with some sovereigns, in 
a short time it will all have disappeared, and your 
sovereigns, or five-dollar pieces, will be #1] plated 
over with it, and look like so many shillings, or 
twenty cents. So their dodge has been to rub silver 
money with quicksilver, knowing you kept your gold 
and silver together, come and spend it with you in 
the morning; while our friend there with a shot- 
hole in his leg would come and get change of a night, 
getting with it, most likely, one, two or three five- 
dollar gold pieces given him for twenty cents, which 
they would look just like in the evening, after lying 
in the bag side by side with quicksilvered pieces. 
And now, I don’t think you’ll mix them again, will 
you? O! Your hand isn’t light, though, upon one’s 
back.” 

“But he got his change this time, eh? my lad, 
eh?” and once more the walnut face was puckered 
up. ‘ He wont want any more, willhe? Nary cent. 
Bat there, lad, I could listen to ita hundred times; 
quicksilvered pieces— gold—aftinity—turned white; 
and did me! Old Raw done thoroughly. But there, 
lad, tell me again. Yew’re a lad of mettle!” 

* Well, thank you,”’ I said, “ but suppose we change 
the subject now to something for which I have a 
great affinity.” And we proceeded at once to talk 
about dear Ruth. 
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[We shali be pleased to receive communications Srom 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





NEWPORT, R. I. 

A Newport correspondent furnishes us the follow- 
ing Masonic news: 

At the annual election of St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, 
holden on Monday Dec. 27th, 1868, the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Henry J. Hudson, W. M. 
Henry Bull, Jr., 8S. W. 

John Myers, J. W. 

Wm. G. Stevens, Secretary. 
Stephen G Newton, Treasurer. 
Ray B. Tayer, 8. D. 

Geo. F. Crandall, J. D. 

Wa. H. Fladder, S.8. 

Simon Newton, J. S. 

Rev. T. Logan Murphy, Chaplain. 
J. Gotleib Spingler, Tyler. 
John 8. Coggeshall, Marshal. 

At the annual election of Newport Chapter No 2, 
of Royal Arch Masons, holden on Tuesday Feb. 23, 
1369, the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

Henry Bull, Jr., M. E. H. P. 
David Stevens, E. K. 

Jobn 8S. Coggeshall, E. 8. 
James F. Robertson, P. S. 
Frank H. Wilks, C. of H. 
Harley W. Pray, R. A.C. 

Ww. G. Stevens, M. of 31 V. 
Ray B. Tayer, M. of 21 V. 
Henry J. Hudson, Jr., M. of 1st V. 
Robert 8. Franklin, Secretary. 
Stephen A. Newton, Treasurer. 








him to do before, two or three pieces which were 


(Written for our Masonic Department.) 


THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 





BY M. J. BISHOP. 


From their home, ‘neath Mercy’s banner, 
See them meekly wander on, 

Known, by deeds and deep hosanna, 
As the suldiers of 8t John. 


Vowed to meet stern Death unblenching, 
Danger, hardship and the sword, 

From the heathen's charge unflinching— 
Bound by knighthood's sacred word. 


From the royal banquet turning, 
See them start at trumpet call, 

And, amid the fortress burning, 
Hear their war-cry as they fall. 


Naught of gold, save bit and bridle, 
Naught of wooded lands have they; 
Never lingering, never idle, 
See them gallop tothe fray. 


As the foeman's standard lowers, 
Back the lifted lance is drawn, 
And amid monastic towers, 
See the watch by couch forlorn, 


Where the pestilence is swooping, 
Two by two the brethren go; 

Where the orphan's heart is drooping, 
Mark their buunty's golden glow. 


Firm their sandalled foot is treading, 
Where proud tyrants prostrate lie; 

And the eight-pvint cross is shedding 
Glory o'er the victory. 


When, af length, their wars are ended, 
And they lay their armor down, 

Love, and fear, and blessings blended 
Mourn the soldiers of St. John. 





A WELL POSTED INDIVIDUAL. 

A good story is told of a confident individual, evi- 
dently well * read up ” in the mysteries, who applied 
at the outer reception-room of a Burton Masonic 
Lodge for admission. An eminent brother, who 
was quietly sitting there, but made no sign that he 
was anybody, requested the stranger to be seated, 
and he would send in fur proper persons to examine 
the credentials of the visitor. 

“QO, it’s no matter about that; I’m all right,” said 
the applicant, making some. extraordinary passes 
with his hands, and cuntortions of his visage. 
“That may be, but I think they always examine 
strangers who desire to visit the L.dge,” said the at- 
tending brother. 

‘* Well, 1’m ready for ’em,” said the visitor con- 
tidently. 

“ Glad to hear it; that is quite an elaborate breast- 
pin you have there,” said the other, lovuking with 
some interest at a big gilt letter G., which the visit.r 
had conspicuously displayed on his shirt busom. 

‘* Ya-as, that’s a Masonic pin,” replied the wearer, 
swelling out his breast. 

“Indeed! Letter G. Well, I suppose you know 
what that means?” . 

“ O yes—certainly—letter G—stands for Jerusalem, 
a sorter headquarters for us Masons, you know.” 
The querist didn’t know it, and the applicant, it is 
almost unnecessary to state, did not get any further 
into the Lodge. 





THE OLDEST MASON. 

A paragraph has been going the rounds of the 
newspapers for the last week or two, noticing the 
death of Captain Joseph Metcalf, a short time ago, 
at Erie, Pennsylvania. It says, ‘“‘Captain Metcalf 
was in the ninety-fifth year of his age, and was the 
oldest member of the Masonic Order in the United 
States. The Providence. Journal says: “ We must 
correct this paragraph. “Old as Captain Metcalf 
was, and he was certainly a very old man, he was 
not the oldest Mason in tiis country. Our respected 
tellow-citizen, William Hamlin, who has numbered 
nearly ninety-seven years, and who is still alive and 
well, is a Muster Mason, having entered the mystic 
Order early in the present century. We may be mis- 
taken, but we believe that Mr. Hamlin has been for 
some years the oldest living Mason in the United 
States, perhaps in the world. Mr. Hamlin is now in 
his ninety-seventh year, and he has been a member 
of Mount Vernon L.xge sixty-five years. He is still 
hale and hearty for a mam who has nearly completed 
his century, and he may be fuund any day at his 
quiet shop on South Water street, busy with his 
compasses and quadrants, and engaged in those pbil- 
osophical pursuits and investigations which have 
always been the pleasure and business of his life.” 





MASONIC FUNERAL IN KINGSTON, ONTARIO.— 
Captain Gaskin, ot Kingston, C. W., lately deceased, 
was buried at that place with Masonic honors on the 
25th ult., by the St. John and Cataraqui Lodges. It 
was the largest and most r espectable gathering that 
for a long tiue had been seen in Kingston. The bells 
were tolled, flags hoisted at half mast, and every de- 
monstration of public grief made to testify respect for 
the deceased. 





There is one thing worse than ignorance, and that 
is conceit. Of all intractable fools, an overwise man 
is the worst. You may cause idiots to philosopbize; 
you may coax d»nkeys to forego thistles; bat don’t 
think of ever driving common sense into the head of 





Oliver Potter and Gilbert Chace, Stewards. 


a conceited person. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PM HAPPY IN MY DREAMS, 


eee eee 
BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 


I'm happy in my dreams! 


When slumber's light enchantments o’er my weary senses 


creep, 


the table before Simpson happened to discover a dish 
of sweetmeats at the further corner of the table. 
Turning to the servant he said: 

** Please pass me that sass.” 

Mrs. Simpeon’s eyes flashed indignantly, and she 
angrily exclaimed almost in a scream: 

** Say sauce; don’t say ‘sass.’ 1’d rather hear you 
say h—l a d——d sight!” 

That our English hostess was amazad and shocked 


And nature seeks repose from toil in calm, refreshing jt is needless to say, although she preserved her 


slerp, 


There are angel forms and faces that around me vigils 


keep— 


Glorivus in their morning brightness, caught from out 


the realms above, 


Radiant in the dazzling pureness of their heaven-im- 
planted love. 


I'm happy in my dreams! 
There are visions blest of beauty—visions 0, so wondrous 


grand! 

That I cannot see their castles are but founded on the 
sand, 

That the splendor of their seeming lies beyond the sunset 
land; 


There are shrines and cherished idols, where I've early 
learned to love, 

Worshipping no less 
now. 


the fondly that they lie in ruin 


I'm happy in my dreams! 

I search along the pathway where my erring feet have 
led, 

Gathering up the buds and blossoms, all so withered now 
and dead, 

Knowing not their fragrant swectness is forever past and 
fled; 

Forming them in woven chaplets, sparkling with resplen- 
dent gleams, 


| friend. 


equanimity better than could be expected. As for 
myself, I confess 1 could not refrain from laughing, 
which, of course, served only to increase the wrath 
of Mrs. 8. 

Fuurteen years subsequent to this event, I called 
on this English lady in company with an American 
In the course of conversation, I happened to 
ask her if she remembered about Mrs. Simpson’s 
* sass.” She took from a drawer her memorandum 
book, and showed us the above expression verbatim, 
; which, she said, she wrote down the same day it was 
‘uttered; and she added she bad never been able to 
think of it since without laughing. 

I met Simpson and his wife at a hotel in Marseilles, 
France, in the summer of 1845. Mrs. Simpson said 
she and Simpson had almost determined not to go to 
France at all when they “ heard it was necessary to 
’ hire an interpreter to tell what folks said.” Said she, 
“T told Siupson I didn’t want to go among a set of 
of folks who were such cussed fools they couldn’t 
speak English! But of course we must go to France 
just for the speech of the people when we get home, 
so here we are. For my part,” she continued, “J 


speak English to these Frenchmen anyhow, and if | 


, they can’t understand me they can go without un- 


Richest gift—yet all unworthy of the goddess of my | derstanding. Tne other morning, I told the waiter 


dreams. 


I'm happy in my dreams! 
Not that angel ones are near me, not that past so bright 
appears, 


Not that present and the future have no bitter, guilty | 


fvars; 
Nor that gems and golden treasure lie amid the coming 
years— 


But a presence, always with me, fulded closely to my 


heart, 
Filleth up my every dream with nought but happiness 
and rest. 


> 





THE SIMPSON FAMILY. 


{From the forth-coming ‘‘ Struggles and Triumphs, 
inclading Anecdotes and Incidents; or, Forty Years 
in the career of Phineas T. Barnum. Written by 
himsel!l.”’} 


Daring a resiience in London, while exhibiting 
Tom Thumb in 1844, I made the acquaintance of an 


American, whom I will call Simpson, and his wife. | 


They had originally been poor, and accustomed to | 





my tea was too sweet. I found afterwards that too 
sweet (foute de suite) was French for ‘ very quick.’ ” 
*** Oui, madame,’ he replied, ‘ oui, oui, que voulez 
vous ’ ( vhat will you have?) 
*** Too sweet, too sweet,’ I repeated, ‘ too sweet, too 


| sweet.’ Then I pointed to my tea, and said again, 


* Too sweet, d——n your stupid head, can’t you un- 
derstand too sweet?’ The fool jumped around 
ns a hen with her head cut off; and kept saying, 

“Oui, oui, madame, too sweet. qu’est ceque c’est? 
(What is it?)’ Fisally an English gentleman asked 
me what was the matter, and when I tuld him, he 
explained by telling me that foo sweet (toute de suite) 
in French meant quick, very quick, and that was 
what made the stupid waiter jump around so.” 

** Bat d——n the French waiters,” she continued, 
“T have got quit of them finally, for I have found 
out a language we both understand. 

‘* The same day my tea was too sweet, Simpson was 
out at dinner time; and I went to the table alone. 
I called f>r soup, and the sap-heads brought me some 
sort of preserves. I then called for fish, and the fools 
could not understand me. Then I said, ‘ Bring me 
some chicken,’ and, é——n ’em, they danced about 
| in @ great quandary till I thought I should starve to 


pretty low society. Their opportunities fur educa- | death. But finally I thought of roast duck. I am 


tion had been limited, and they were what we shoul 1 | dreadfully fond of duck, and I knew they always had 


But by a! 


term vulgar, ignorant, common people. 
turn of Fortune’s wheel they became suddenly rich, 
and like some other fools who-know nothing of their 
own country, they must rush to make the tour of 
Europe. 

Mr. Simpson was an ignorant, good natured fel- 
low, tond of sporting large amounts of j.welry; was 
very social with Englishmen; always bragging of 


our * glorivas country; and was particularly giv- | 


en to boasting that he was once poor and now he 
was rich. 


lighted, and insisted on the privilege of “ standing 


treats ” to all around, familiarly slapping on the back, 
and treating as an old chum, any American gentle- _alone,and went into a restaurant the other side of 
man, however refined, whom he might come in con- , 


tact with. 

Mrs. Simpson was a coarse woman, yet always 
studying politeness, and particularly the proper pro- 
nunciation of words. She was ever trying to appear 
refined; and she prided herself upon understanding 
all the rales of etiquette and fashion. She was con- 
tinually purchasing new dresses and fashionable ar- 
ticles of apparel. She loaded herself down with di- 
amonds and tawdry jewelry, and would trequently 
appear in the streets with six or eight diffrent dress- 
es inaday. But, strange to say, with all her pride 
and vanity with regard to being considered the per- 
fection of refinement, she had an awful habit of us- 
ing profane language! She really seemed to think 
this an evidence of good breeding. Perhaps she 
thought it a luxury which rich people were entitled 
to enjvy. This peculiarity occasionally led to most 
ludicrous scenes. 

The Simpsons were from New E.xgland; and in 
their conversation they had the nasal Yankee twang, 
and the peculiar pronunciatiun of the illiterate class 
of the New England people. 

Tuose who have heard John E. O ven, in “ Solomon 
Shingle,” are aware that preserved fruits are in New 
England called sauce, by the vulgar pronounced 
“sass.” Bat when Mrs.S. heard the word in Eng- 
land pronounced sauce,she was very anxious that 
John, her husband, shoul | adopt the new pronunci- 
ation. He tried hard to learn, but would frequently 


forget himself and say “ sass.”” Mra. S. would lose | 


her patience on such occasions, and reprove her hus- 
band sharply. Indeed, if he escaped without receiv- 
ing some profave epithet from the lips of his would- 
be fa hionable wife, it was a wonder. 

Oa one occasion I happened to meet them at din- 
ner with an English family in London, to whom I 
had,in the way of business, introduced them a few 
Lo previously. We had scarcely taken our seats at 


Whenever he met Americans he was de- | 





stuffed ducks at dinner time. So1 called to the wait- 
er once more,and pointed to my plate and said, ‘ quack, 


began to laugh, and said, ‘ Oui, madame, oui, oui,’ 


| and off he ran, and soon brought me the nicest piece | 


of duck you ever saw. So now every day at dinner, 
I say ‘ quack, quack,’ and I always get some first-rdte 
duck.” 

I congratulated her on having discovered a univer- 
sal language. She laughed and said: 

“Mr Simpeon has picked up a good deal of French, 
and he prides himself that he can go shopping with- 
outan interpreter. But yesterday he walked out 


town to get his dinner; and now he shall tell you 
how he came out, for it is mighty fanny.” 

At her reqnest, therefore, Simpson gave me his ex- 
perience on that occasion as follows: 

“TI felt bungry, and thought I could manage French 
enough to call tora dinner. Sv 1 stepped into a nice 
looking eating-house, took my seat at the table, and 
concluding to take some fish, I said to the waiter: 

** Donnez moi some poison.” 

*- ‘Poison, poison,’ said the waiter, ‘no, monsieur, 
no, no poison, monsieur.’ 

“TI saw plenty of tish ona table opposite; and I 
said, ‘ Oui, garcon, eui, donnez moi some poison.’ He 
replied : 

*** Ne pas possible, monsieur, no poison, monsieur, 
no poison.’ 

**I pointed to the fish and said, ‘ Oui, oui, some 
poison.” 

*** Ab! oui, monsieur,”’ said he, ‘ oui le poisson.’ 

“Then he asked me what kind of poison, and I 
thought of the fine turbot I had seen in England; 
and concluded I would try some of that. I was not 
quite sure how to pronounce turbot in French. 

*¢ Donnez moi le tirebot,’ said I. 

*** Tirebot!’ he exclaimed, in surprise. 

*** Oui, tirebot, tire-bot!’ I repeated. Then he 
pointed to another room, and said something about 
my finding tirebot in the ‘autre apartment.’ Sol 
followed him into the next room, and found it was a ' 
sort of porter’s closet and the waiter handed me a 
boot jack! 

‘“** Voila, mmsicur, le tirebot !” 

I was mad, and went back to the table and gave 
up the idea of eating fish; and I called for ‘ ros-bi/.” 

*** Oui, monsieur,’ said he, ‘ ros-bif,’ etc. 

**I saw he understood what roast beef was. 
80.n brought mea nice piece of roast beef. I then 
wanted s »me horseradish; so I pointed to my beef 
and said, ‘ cheval rouge.’ 














He | 





“ The rascally waiter seized my plate and took it 
away. They refused to give me a moutbful of vic- 
taals of any kind, but pointed to the door. When I 
got back to the hotel and told the interpreter my ex- 
periences, he said that ‘ tire-bot’ was ‘ boot-jck ;’ 
that ‘cheval rouge’ was ‘red horse;’ and that the 
walter supposed I had called their roast beef, ‘ horse 
meat.’ ” 

The same day I met a young Englishman in the 
hotel who had been travelling in Spain’ Daring our 
conversation we were summoned to dinner. At the 
table d’hote, Simpson happened to be seated exactly 
opposite us. As we continued cur conversation, Simp- 
son heard it, and his attention was particularly ar- 
rested—it being something of a novelty to meet a 
stranger in there parts, who spoke our native tongue. 
The English gentleman mentioned that he ascended 
the Pyrenees the week previous. 

** T should like to bave been with you,” I remarked, 
“bat I am almost too fat and lazy to climb high 
mountains. I suppese you found it pretty hard 
work.” 

** Yes, we had to rough it some; we encountered 
considerable snow,” he replied. 

**Sno~!” exclaimed Simpson, in astonishment. 

The Englishman looked with surprise at this in- 
terruption; furhe did not know Simpson, nor had 
he ever heard him speak before. However, he qui- 
etly replied, “ Yes sir, snow.” 

“* Not by a d——d sight, you didn’t,” replied Simp- 
son, emphatically. ‘ That wont godown. Snow in 
August wont do. I have seen snow, myself, in Con- 
necticut, the last of September, but it wont do in 
August, by a thundering sight.” 

The Englishman sprang to bis feet, but I hit hima 
nudge and said, “ It is allright. Excuse me; let me 
introduce my friend, Mr. Simpson, from America. 
He has travelled some, and it is pretty bard to take 
him in with big stories.” 

He comprehended the matter instantly and sat 
down. 

** Yes sir,” remarked Simpson, ‘I bave heard 
travellers before, but August is a /eetle too early for 
snow.” 

‘‘But suppose I should say it was not this year’s 
snow?” said the Englishman, who was ready now to 
carry on the joke. ‘ 

** Worse and worse,” exclaimed Simpson, with a 
triumphant laugh; “ if it would not melt in August, 
when in thunder would it melt! You might as well 
say it would lay all the year round.” 

“TI giveit up,” said the Englishman, “ you are too 
sharp for me.” 

Simpson was delighted and took special pains for 
several days to inform the interpreters in the neigh- 
boring hotels and brilliant salons, that he had “ took 
down” an impudent Jobn Bull, who had tried to 
stuff him with the idea that he had seen snow in 
August. 


~ 
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eTHE CLIMATE OF PAU. 
The people of Pau know very well that the pros- 
perity of the town depends on the reputation of its 


| Climate, and their amour propre on this sutject is 
queck, quack, now do you understand?’ and the fool 


very amusing. To judge ‘rom their mien when talk- 
| ing to strangers, a wet day would appear to be a phe- 
nomenon of very rare occurrence; and as for snow, 
though it falls every year, they seem to be as much 
astonished at the sight of it as they might be at an 
invasion of gorillas. When the weather is so thor- 
oughly bad that they cannot represent it in some fa- 
vorable light, they fa!l back on the assertion that it 
must necessarily be much worse elsewhere. The dis- 
contented foreigner ought to be happy to find him- 
self in Pau on a rainy or snowy day. Bat as his case 
is, he cannot complain when he thinks of the plight 
in which the rest of the human race find themselves. 
People whocome here for the first time, and com- 
plain of the weather, are always told that the par- 
ticular year of their visit is a most cxceptional one. 
** Never in the lifetime of the oldest inhabitant has 
weather like this been seen in Pau.” But let a 
bright sunshiny day come in the middle cf January, 
and the natives are in great delight; they triam- 
phantly call attention to the clear heaven and warm 
sun, and exclaim, with a disdain of truth that is tra- 
ly admirable, “There is the ordinary January 
weather fur you.” I have been told an amusing 
story of the owner of one of the best hotels in 
town. In the depth of the winter he will wear noth- 
ing over his white calico blouse. One very cold day 
be met a brother hotel keeper wrapped up ina great- 
coat and swathed to the eyes in wocllen neckcloths. 
*¢ Mon ami,” he cried, “‘ what the devil are you do- 
| ing? Do you want to spoil our affair? Why, to see 
you, one would think that the day was col!.” “ But, 
ma foi, it iscold—un froid de tous les diables. If I 
went out in your summer dress I should come back 
with a cold that would lay me in my grave ina 
week.” “Ah, que tu cs donc bete! Look at me,” 
| lifting up the calico blouse and showing the warm 
woollen garments underneath. Then, with a wink 
of the eye, “‘ When les efrangers see me, mon ami, 
, they begin to believe that they are deceiving them- 
selves, and that the weather is not so bad as it looks. 
One must keep up the reputation of the climate, do 
you see.” 
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CONSOLING PROMISE.—“I like you,”’ sighed a girl 
to her suitor, “* but I can’t leave home. lam a wid- 
ow’s only child. No husband can equal my mother 
in kindness.” ‘She is kind,” pleaded the wooer; 
“but be my wife; we will live together, and see if I 
don’t beat your mother!” 


Che World in Miniature, 


REJECTED. 
“ Perhaps she's dancing somewhere now!" 
The thoughts of light and masic wake 
Sharp jealousies, that grow and grow 
Till silence and the darkness ache, 








He sees her step, so proud and gay, 
Which, ere he spoke, foretold despair; 
Thus did she look on such a diy, 
And such the fashion of her hair; 


And thus she stood, when, s‘ooping low, 
fle took the bramble from her dress, 

And thas she laughed and talked, w hose “ No" 
Was swecter than anoth -r’s* Yes."* 


He feeds on thoughts that must dcject ; 
He impudently feizns her charms, 

So reverenced in his own respect, 
Clasped dreadfully in other arms; 


And turns_and puts his brows that ache, 
Against the pillow where ‘tis cold: 

If only now his heart would break! 
But, O, how much a heart can hold! 


When a faro establishment in New York was re- 
cently “ pulled,” one of the players, whose occupa. 
tion was that of a white-washer, on seeing the polixe 
come in,called out somewhat oatentatiously to the pro- 
prietor, ‘ Say, boss, where’s the old woman gone tn; 
I want to get my money for dving them {ceilin’s ani 
be off.” Unluckily, however, for this cute negro, 
the ceiling bappened to be a particolarly grimy one, 
and he had to accompany the rest of them to the 
cells. 


German papers state that the whole tract on which 
the city of St. Petersburg is built is sinking slowly 
but with fearful regularity, and at the present rate 
it will be wholly submerged in fifty years. It is add- 
ed that the Russian government is taking steps to 
remove the court to some other city. Tne story 
smacks strongly of sensationalism. 


A Richmond genius recantly carried the follies of 
the bal masqne to a laborious and painfal degree of 
comicality. He personated a donkey attached toa 
small go-cart, in which the driver was seate’ ia the 
guise of a farmer. The donkey moved on “all 
fours” and brayed at intervals. 


A debtor in Savannah «ff»red his creditor his pock- 
et-book, unopened, in payment of a debt, and it was 
accepted. The creditor didn’t find as much money 
in it as he expected, and prosecuted for the remainder. 
The court gave j 1dgment in his favor, but the debtor 
thinks be had a fair bargain and meansjto take it to 
the Superior Court. 


At Savannah, a new style of street lamp has been 
introduced, the merit of which, a local paper says, is 
that “ it throws a strong light on any belated indi- 
vidual who may be hugging the post.” 


In Vermont it is the custom to give oyster suppers 
for the benefit of needy pastors, who are much grat- 
ified at seeing their people “ shell out ” freely. 


The Empress Eugenie is said to have a very cor- 
dial hatred for Prince Napoleon. She looks upon 
him as her rival in the regency in case of the empe- 
ror’s death, and is said to bave been in ill humor all 
the day she heard that the prince, who had been very 
ill, was out of danger. 

Black double-breasted frock coats, light ‘* unmen- 
tionables,” Lord Stanley scarfs, showing the edge of 
a white vest, light gloves and a pink in left button- 
hole, is now the correct, fashionable and stylish ball, 
reception, dinner and visiting costume for modern 
society men. - 


The proprietor of the Planter’s House, in St. Luis, 
has been ordered by the courts to pay $2389, the val 
ue of the contents of a trunk left there in 1865 and 
sold at auction with other unclaimed baggage. 


For the first time since 1862 there is now a Duke of 
Orleans, who is now three weeks old. He is the son 
of the Countess of Paris, and is a great grandson of 
Louis Philippe by both father and mother. 


The favorite Chinese ‘‘corcealed weapon” is an 
iron bolt fourteen inches long, covered with red cloth, 
with a heavy weightononeend. They are very com- 
mon in San Francisco. 

A skating match between two “ female” skaters 
came off at the buffalo rink the other day, and atits 
close the proprietor made-a speech that one of the 
* ladies *? was a man whom he bad dressed up for the 
occasion. The bogus female skater was subsequently 
arrested on a criminal charge. 


A young lady at Alleghany, Penn., died a few 
years ago, and her mother has just been sent to an 
insane asylum, having become a raving maniac in 
consequence of evidence lately obtained that her 
daughter was buried alive. 


A girl in Nashville, Tenn., was tried and convicted 
for stealing a diamond ring from her employer. Not- 
withstanding her constant declarations of innocence, 
and the bitter tears at the disgrace, she was sent to 
jaii merely on circumstantial evidence. A week after- 
wards her employer, while pulling on a pair of boots 
which he had not worn for several days, felt some- 
thing in one of them, and upon an examination he 
discovered the ring. 

Mrs. Lydia R. Bsiley, who died in Philadelpbia 
lately, at the age of 91, carried on the printing busi- 
ness in that city fur over 50 years. Her husband, 
Robert Bailey, died in 1808, and she continued the 
printing until 1861. She was the “ city printer” for 
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Some of the railroads intend to do their own ex- 

press business. , 

Taxes will be awfal in Boston this year. 

Grant and Batler have shaken hands, and smiled 

on each other. 

Lamartine, the French poet, is dead, aged 77 
ears. 

‘ On the first day of March, the thermometer in 

some parts of New Hampshire was 28 below zero. 

Masquerade balls are to be stopped in Boston—for 

a while. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. recently illaminated their 

store, to show the brilliancy of their goods. 

Detectives are after the Chicagoans to see that they 
make correct income returns. 

Prince Metternich pays his head cook three thou- 
sand dc llars @ year. 

The brother of the Tycoon has concluded his Paris 
education by leaving with his debts unpaid. 

Roman gentlemen are displaying a partiality for 
American beauty—and dollars. 

A Richmond lady calls upon General Lee and Ex- 
Governor Wise to take the stump against round 
dances. : 

The Massachusetts savings banks have $95,000,000 
in deposit. 

England raises ninety-five per cent of the meat she 
eats. 

Princess Bacciocchi left a million and a half of dol- 
lars to the Prince Imperial. 

Real estate speculation is lively in Chicago. Corner 
lots are in great demand. ’ 

Philadelphia is overrun with pretty girls, in town 
to get the earliest glimpse at the spring fsshions. 

The famine is rapidly spreading in India, and the 
government is moving energetically to mitigate its 
horrors by supplying the people with food. 

The yellow fever has reappeared at Callao in a most 
malignant form. 

The ladies are to wear silver, gold and diamond 
dust in their hair next summer. They are always 
contriving to throw dust in the eyes of the beaux. 

Cork trees are now raised in Florida from seeds 
procured from Portugal. ; 

The estate of the late Sol Smith, actor and man- 
ager, has been entered in the Probate Court at Chi- 
cago at $107,000. 

The shrubbery of Germantown is filled with song 
birds. They give free concerts, beginning at sunrise 
every morning. ; 

A Paris theatre issves monthly tickets of admission 
at a reduced rate, the holder being entitled to a seat 
at all but first performances. 

Oil borers in Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana, have 
struck a mine of pure sulpbur at 500 feet depth. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is making great preparations 
for Wales and his wife. He is going to pitch a big 
tent for them under the shadow of the great pyramid. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society is to send 
1,000.000 New Testaments to Spain. 

A Paris physician recommends seven vapor baths 


jes a remedy for hydrophobia. 


It is said the Pope bas hopes of winning the King 
of Prursia over to the Catholic faith. He is disgust- 
ed with the Emperor of Austria, and is bestowing his 
blandishments upon King William. 

The snow blockade in the Western States a week or 
two since was the worst since 1864. The average 
time occupied in clearing the railroads was from four 
days to a week. 

Two fine antiques have been dug up in the excava- 
tions at Ostia—a bronze statue of Venus, about four 
feet in height,and a marble figure of Hermaphroditus. 

A Chicago punster says the Himalaya Mountains 
pique themselves on their altitude. 














Marriages. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Connor, Mr. Martin Barri and 
Miss Josie H Stevens; Mr. Alonzo Danforth and Miss 
Sarah B. Bates. 

Ky Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Thomas B. Chapman and Mrs. 
Hannah B. Damon. 

By Rv. Mr. Means, Mr. Benjamin F. Toppan and Miss 
Elstanda F. Wells. 

_ By Rev, Mr. Porter, Mr. Alexander Howarth and Miss 
Georgie Phelps 

At East Boston, Mr. Theodore A. Phelan and Miss Mary 
or Mr. John M. Duncan and Miss Carrie A. 

enheid, 


a Mr. George E. Gilmore and Miss Delia 


Deaths. 


in this city. Mr. William L. Barnes, 50; Mr. John Day, 
AE Mr. Charles F. Wenborn, 56; Mr Benjamin Leavens, 

0: Mrs. Mary G. Clark, 72: Mrs Lucy Lane, 78; Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Haskell, 77. 

At Somerville, Mrs Martha M Seaward, 77. 

At Chelsca, Miss Lucy W. D-lano, 24 

At Auburndale, Dr. Edward A. Kittredge, 58. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Nancy Ford. 63. 

At Fast ( ambridge, Mrs. Eliza A. Slocumb, 68. 

At Milton, Mr. Henry V Sh: pherd. 56. 

At Walpole, Mr Smith Gray. 61. 

At Northboro’, Mr. George C. Valentine, 54. 

At Duxbury, Mr. James Nall. 61. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Adeline Hall, 62. 
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5 SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 10 cts. 
, Address B. FUX & Cu., 34 Varick st.,N. Y. City 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
ROLLers made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
aheé ae AYS RETAIN THEIR 8'CTION, do not harden, 
roe : +0r crack, and can be re-cast. ‘ihe ink does not dry 
in them, consequently they du not require wa hing daily, 
. esther rollers—thus saving i'k, ime and materials 
a in washing. Send fora amphiet containing recom- 

endations from some of the best bgp in the country. 
Dec FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
ec 5— 6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


















1869. 


THE 
LARGEST 


OF 


DRY GOODS 


1N 


NEW ENGLAND, 


STOCK 


Manufacturer, 
AT A SINGLE PROFIT! 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
STOCK COMPLETE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


DOMESTICS. 


This department ifivariably includes all the leading 
popular brands of BROWN and BLEACHED COTTONS, 
and represents every make of these goods which is 
known in New England. Buyers can always fully com- 
plete their lists of DOMESTICS with us, and at bottom 
prices, without the necessity of going elsewhere for 
special brands. 





OUR 


LANCASTER PRINTS 


Have become the leading make of CALICOES in this 
market, and are daily coming forward in extensive vari- 
ety of novel design and beautiful coloring. 





IN 


DRESS GOODS, 


We are constantly receiving the choicest styles and 
latest novelties of all the great European markets, fresh 
from the hands of our own fureign buyers. Among the 
particularly desirable fabrics of to-day should be noted a 
full line of low-priced GROS GRAIN BLACK SILKS; all 
costs of BLACK ALPACAS in desirable makes; WHITE 
ALPACAS; POPLIN ALPACAS; and MOREENS in 
various colors. 


IN 


Linens and White Goods, 


We present extraordinary inducements in BROWN, 
BLEACHED and LOOM DAMASK; 5-8 and 3-4 NAP 
KINS and DOYLEYS; and ENGLISH TOILET QUILTS. 
We have also just received a fresh and attractive assort- 
ment of WHILE PIQUES. 


IN 


SHAWIS, 


We display our usual elaborate stock of FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC goods, including an uncom ly desirable 
variety of GRAY and FANCY EFFECTS and STRIPES, 
besides a choice lot of BLACK THIBET SHAWLS We 
shall shortly receive our splendid Spring assortment of 
the celebrated Washington Mills PREMIERE LONG and 
SQUARE SHAWLS, which for style, coloring, durability 
and cheapness, are acknowledged to be unrivalled. 








FLANNEIS, 


This stock was never so full and varied, embracing 
every production, staple and fancy, which is known in 
the market. 





HOSIERY. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of Foreign and 
Domestic HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, CORSETS, HOOP-SKIRTS and VEIL BA- 
REGES. 


IN 


WOOLLENS, 


Furnished to the Consumer direct from the | 


LICENSED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
AUTHORITY. 


S.C. THOMPSON & Co’s 
Great One Dollar Sale 


Of Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cottons, 
FANCY GOODS, Albums, Bibles, Sil- 
ver Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather 
and German Goods of every 
description, &e. 


These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


and not to be paid for until you know what you are to 

receive. 

The most popular and ec. nomical method of doing busi- 
ness in the country. 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed 

slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 

cents cach to pay for postage, printiny, &c. Itis then at 

the option of holders whether they will send one dollar 

fur the art‘cle ur not. 

By PATRONIZING THIS SALE you have a chance to ex- 

change your goods, should the article mentioned on the 

printed slip not be desired. 


The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOLLAR can 
be exchanged for Silver Plated, Five Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a large 
Variety of other articles npon Ex- 
change List. 


comprising over 250 us ful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 
double the amount. ° 


TERMS TO AGENTS, 
We send as commission to Agents,— 
Fora Club of Thirty, and 83,00, 


One of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton. Ladics’ 
Fany Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accordeon, 
set of Steel-bladed Knives and Forks, Violin and Bow, 
Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ extra quality Cloth 
Boots, One duzen large size Linen ‘Towels, Alhambra 
Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Ciock, White Wool 
Blanket, 15 yds. best quality Print, 12 yds. Delaine, 1 doz. 
Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 


For a Club of Sixty, and $6.00, 


One of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Qu Its, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards double width 
Waterproof Cloaking, Ladies’ Double Wool Shawl, Lan- 
caster Quilt, Alpacca Dr.ss Pattern, Engraved Silver 
Plated Six-bottl.d Revolving Castor, Set of Ivory Han- 
dled Knives, with Silver Plat-d Forks Pair of All-Wool 
Blankets. Pair of Alhambra Quilts, Thirty Yards Print 
ora Marseilles Quilt, Double Kizht Keved Accordeon, 
Webster's National Pictorial Dicti nary (600 engravings, 
900 pages), 3 1-2 yds. Doeskin for suit, &c. 


For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00, 


65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cas-imere Coat, Pants and 
Vest Pattern, extra quality, Pair Sp'endid Rose Blankets, 
Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, Twenty-five yards Hemp 
Carpeting, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid Alpaca 
Dress Pattern, Silver Hunting Cased Watch. Single-Bar- 
rel Shot Gun, Sharp's Revolver, One Pair Fine Damask 
Table Covers, with One Dozen Dinner Napkin- to match 
Worcester’s Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary, 1806 
pages. &e 

For additional list of commissions se circular. 
CoOMMISSIUNS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 





Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number yeur clubs trom one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible, 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE OF THIS: 


te Be SURE and send money in ALL CASES 
by REGISTERED LETTER, which can be sent 
from any Post Office. 


This way of sending moncy is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 
- Wecannot be responsible for money lost, unless some 
precautions are taken to ensure its safety. 


SEND FOR CiRCULARBS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


Seeesesse ss 8s 


To THE WoRKING CLASS:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish ali classes with constant employment at their 
homcs, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new. light and profitable. Fitty cents to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great in- 
ducements are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send m» their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves. | make the following unparalleled 
offer:—To all who are not well satisfied with the busi- 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


HE TANITE EMERY WHEEL cuts fast, does not 
glaze, gum, heat or smell, and ischeap. For circu- 
lars, address the TANITE Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


I CDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, Claverack, N.Y. A 
first-class Boarding School for both sexes. ‘Term 
opens April 5, 1869. Rev. ALoxzo FLACK, A.M., Prin. 


Ps.* Missionary, who had suffered 22 years 
with Piles, was cured, and wili send the receipt free. 
Rev. FOSTER DIX, Jersey City, N. J. {34 

















Attention is invited to elegant SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
from the Windermere Woollen Mill, which are not sur- 
passed by any similar goods, domestic or imp~rted. Also 
to some choice designs in FANCY CASSIMERES, of 
novel weaving. Alwayson hand a full line of JEANS, 


JORDAN, MARS & BO. 
WINTHROP SQUARE. 
AT RETAIL, 





242 to 250 Washington 8t., Boston. 


10—4t. 


COTTONADES, COATINGS, SACKINGS, CASHME- ; 
RETS and REPELLENTS in every style, and at all prices. H 


DEA FNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA Speetetyy: 
Cures legally uaranteed ormon-y returned. By the 
| Inventor of the Cel-brated Patent Invisible Organic Vi- 
brator for Incurable Deafness. Send 10c. for Treatise on 
Dvafn-ss, Catarrh and Scrofula. Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 
| 198 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


GUNS, REVOLVERS, &c. 
OUBLE Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 t 50; Single Shot- 
Guns, Men's and Boys, $3 50 to : Musket Shot- 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 
and kill 60 yards, $2.50; Fine Sporting Rifles. any size, 
$l2 to $45. Pocket and Belt Revolvers, all sizes. 85 to 








TILTON’S INITIAL STATIONERY. 
DOLLAR BOXES. SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. Pr 


New Dies, N © ,Presees, and the Lates' Styles of Note 


upers, direct from Paris. 


The favor with which our boxes have been received by 
our friends and the public generally, which is shown by 
our rapidly increasing business. has Induced us to make 
still greater exertions to please our patrons, and we have 
added se. eral new stamping pre~ses, and are constantly 
having n! styles of letters engraved, so that we may 
meet the demands of all. We have lately made arrange- 
ments with a HOUSE IN FARIS to send as 
THE LATEST AND MOST FASH‘ONABLE STYLES OF 
Ladies’ Note & Wedding Papers, and Envelopes, 
and hereafier every variety in Ladies’ Note and Wedding 
Stationery may be found at our establishment. 
We have also added two new dollar boxes to our former 
list—w hich will now comprise 

THE PARISIAN BOX. 


Containing plain French Papers of the finest quality 
p de. Envelopes to match, and stamped with any initial 


esired. 
THE BISMARCK BOX. 


Containing thick English Papers, with Envelopes to 
match, stamp: d with any initial desired, 


THE HALF AND HALF BOX. 


Containing half Parisian and half Bismarck styles, stamp 
ed with any initial desired. 


THE FRENCH FANCY BOX. 


Containing the fancy styles of fine French Paper, with 
Envelopes to match, and stamped w th any initia! desired. 


Price of each Box $1.00, and sent by mail, post-paid, to 
‘ any part of the country. 


EITHER OF THE ABOVE STYLES MAY ALSO BE HAD, 
STAMPED IN COLORS, 


but in colors will contain but half the quantity of paper 
which we put into the boxes stamped plain 


We also have constantly on hand papers and envelopes 
of all sizes and qualities, by the quire and pack, initialed 
plain and in colors, in great variety of style of letter, 
We furnish same as single letters pet names, such as 
Lizzie. Mollie, Mary, Hattie, Fannie and Annie. 
The most fashionable style of stamping just now is in 
single letters, but we can, when so ordered, give two or 
more. 
Monograms, for Color or Plaia Stamping, mad? to order. 

INITIAL STATIONERY is the rage, and yoneendy used in 
all fashi ble correspond . party and wedding invita- 
tions. Those ata distance from the large cities find it 
difficult to procure the latest i in paper at once, or 
any variety of stylish letters, and to meet this want we 
have made arrangements with a leading house in Paris to 
send us all new styl-s as they appear, and we are con- 
stantly adding new forms of initials to our stock. The 
boxes which we mention in this circular are made up of 
the best quality of fashionable note pape rand enve'opes, 
and initialed with the latest styles of letters. They can 
be sent to any partof the country by mall, t-paid, on 
feceipt of es mentioned This makes them very de- 
sirable, and a s'ight effort will always secure a large club. 
We are receiving a great many club orders from all 
parts of the country, and to prevent all mistakes, we re- 
quest those sending to write the initial and address pla n 
giving the State and county, and if _a particalar style o 
initial is desired. stating it. We would also request those 
ordering to notify us at once of any delay in delivery, or 
of errors of anv nature. Many persons order, enclosing 
money, but omit to mention State; and as nearly all the 
States have the same town names, it is impossible for us 
to fill such orders 

In remitting money, it is always best to send post-office 
orders, and then there can be no loss. We are dally re- 
cei: ing orde:s from all parts of the country, from those 
who have used our paper, and who write us that it gives 
perfect satisfaction. Address all orders to ee 


J. E. TILTON & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Particular attention given to getting up PAKTY INVI- 
TATIONS and WEDDING CARDS. 12—3t 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG:--By sending 35 cents, with 

b rr a hair, you will receive, 
3 of your fatare hus- 
band or wife, with name and date of m Ad- 
dress W. FOX P.O. Drawer N». 40. Fulton , N.Y. 


NEW CROP ONION SEED. 
(By Mail—Postage Paid.) 
LARGE RED WETHERSFIELD, per pound, $5.00 
YELLOW DANVERS, on 00 
YELLOW Du: Cu OR STRASBURG, =: ae 


Address JAMES SHEPPARD. 
P. O. Box 2972. 249 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


MPLOYMENT that pays. For particulars address 
8. M. SPENCER & Co , Brattleboro’, Vt. 


830008 SALARY. Address U. 8. Praxo Co., N. Y. 


66 Hote GUIDE” and TRAPPER'S COM- 

PANION. New cdition, revised, ee 20 

New Recipes added. All about Hunting, Trapping and 

Fishing, Tanning and Col ring Hides and Furs. 10,600 

sould in 12 weeks. Beware of imitations. A n- at book, 64 

pp only 25 cents 6 for * 00. post-paid. Address HUN- 
ER & Cv., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. l—3t 


66 QtARSPANGLED BANNER.” 1000 of the 

Splendid Engraving, ** Past AND FUTURE, * ziven 
away eve y Week A $2 Engraving anda splenaid 40 col- 
umn Ledger size papera whole year for only 75 cents. 
Mon-y refunded to all not satisfied. Engraving sent on 
roller. with first numberof paper. Now is the time. A 
whole year's paper and splendi neering ovr 75 cents. 























Specimens, 6 cents. Address “STAR-SPANGLED BAN- 
NER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 1t—3t 
; 832 TICK! TICK! $30 
832 AMERICAN WATCHES. worth $32, $30 
$32 given for $30 w: rth of subscriptions, $30 
$32 Also $30 
S12 DICTIONARY. DICTIONARY. $12 
12 Webster's Unabridged Dictionary $12 
12 worth $12, f! ven as premiums for $13 $12 
$12 worth of subscriptions. $12 





MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 

(a> Fortane-Telling Cards, 50c. (Gf Mavic Photo- 
graphs, 25c. Magic Trick Cards, 25c. (Gy “* Gen- 
uine Oreide W atches,"* only $10 ** Magic Combs," 
for Coloring the Hair or Beard, $1.25. etc , etc. 


FOX & Co. 
9—-12t. J 34 Varick st., New York City. 
CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 

First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WaxTED. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE S M.Co., Boston, Mass. 9—13t 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions by a hunt- 

er and trapper of long practical experience, with 

diagram and directions for making trap. Also, instruc- 
tions How to Train Animals, including many amusin 
and wonderful tricks. Both for only ten cents. JESS 

MANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., New York. 9 10t. 


YOUR DESTINY! WHAT IS IT? 
A* experienced Clairvoyant will, on receipt of 50 cents 














$20. WanTep.—Second hand army or Navy Rifles, Car- 
bines, Revolvers, &c. For priced catalogue sen. stamp to 
GREAT WEStERN GUN WORKS. Pittsburgh, Pa. Lib- 
eral discounts to_Agents, Dealersor Clubs. Terms C.O D. 


GENTS WANTED in every town to sell the celebrat- 
ed Clipper Mowers and Reapers—Lightvst dratt and 
most durable machines made. Send for circular. CLIPPER 


Mower & Keaper Co., 12 Cl ff St., N. ¥ 


AGEN Ts, FARMERS, GARDENEBS and 
FRUIT-GROWERS.—Svnd tor particulars 
of Best's seyuene’ Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator, 
and Insect Destroyer.’ Samples to test will be for- 
warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are ted in 











and stamped envelop, send a written destiny. News 

: of absent friends. marriage, likeness, fortune, etc., given 

' while in a state of trance. None have written who were 

: pet surpris-d at the truthful predictions. Addr«ss, with 
188 T 


jock of hair, M KATE PAseoe. 
10—ly. Station D., New York. 
$3 WONDER. 
INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 
Only Three Dollars. Simple, practical and durable. 
Makes the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted for all kinds 
of plain sewing. Any child can operate it. An elegant 
Gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect order on receipt 


of pric, ddress Industry Sewing Machine 
Co., Mancnestex, N. H. 








rer. County in the United States Address J. 
| AHEARN, 63 Second Sireet, Bal.imore, Md. 





460 Beautiful Photographs sent on receipt of 10c. 
Address N. Y. Picture Co., No. 69 Wall St. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ASLEEP. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Hush! step with noiseless tread; 
She lies on yonder bed, 
A white sheet o'er her spread— . 
Her rest is deep; 
Ah! whence these throbs of pain 
That toriure heart and brain? 
Will she not wake again ?— 
You sigh and weep, 


For days she had been ill 

With feverish glow and thrill— 

Why should this deadly chill 
Across me creep? 

She suffered through the night, 

But just at morning light 

Shut out the world from sight, 
And fell asleep. 


They tell me that she died; 
That Heaven claimed my bride, 
And, like an ebbing tide, 

Iler life has passed; 
‘Tis false! could mortal wear 
In death a face so fair? 
This treasure God will spare 

To me at last. 


The room grows strangely drear; 
Whence came that sudden fear, 
Foreboding evil near? 

O darling, wake! 
How cold and still she lies! 
Nor heeds my tears and sighs; 
Look down. ye pity ing skies, 

My heart will break! 








Our sJoung folks’ Department, 


, . 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BURIED IN THE SNOW. 


BY 


ee 
LOUISE DUPEE. 


AL and his sister Minty 

lived away up in New 

Hampshire, where there 

are such great high 

mountains—some with 

great bare, glittering 

peaks, that look at a 

distance like ragged 

clouds against the sky, 

and some with clusters 

of trees, like green caps, 

on their heads. It was 

@ pretty place enough, 

though I dare say you 

would have found it 

rather lonely, for there 

was but one house tw be 

seen from their cottage 

‘windows, and that: was 

. ever 80 far away, on the 

top of a steep bill. It wasall of thrée Biles to the 

nearest store, and it wasn’t very much of a store 

when you got there. nothing in it but groceries, and 

cotton cloth, and calico, and boots and shoes which 

were not made after the daintiest fashion. There 

was never a toy on any of the shelves, and only a few 

striped sticks of peppermint and checkerberry candy, 

and a jar full of great-sugar gooseberries too hard to 

be broken by anything short of a hammer, and too 

large to go into any but a giant’s mouth. You may 

be sure the pennies are not easily coaxed out of the 

farmers’ pockets to exchange for anything that is 

not absolutely necessary, so the stock of sweets doesn’t 
have to be replenished very often. 

Hal and Minty thought that it was the nicest store 
in the world, however. The variety of bright, rain- 
bow calico was a wonder and delight to their eyes; 
and as for the dry, striped candy, it was ambrosia to 
their greedy little palates, and they made themselves 
look like pictures in the comic almanac, by stuffing 
out their little plump, red-apple cheeks with the 
gooseberries. For Hal was a real little farmer, and 
earned money fur himselt, and Minty had more bus- 
iness on her. hands than any little woman you ever 
saw, and had more peunies than you could count, in 
her savings bank; and never one that she did not 
earn herself, with her wee, brown hands. She was 
all the maid her mother had, and‘a busy little maid 
she was, and had her weekly wages, like any small 
servant. You should have seen what nice little 
housewifely ways she had! Ail the country people 
for miles around were piping ber praises, and her 
father and mother were as proud of her as proud 
could be. 

It was very nice bright winter weather, and the 
sleighing was splendid on the stage road, when 
Grandma Garland, who lived fifteen miles away, over 
in Ossipee, sent word for the children’s father and 

mother to come and make her a visit, as she wasn’t 
well. 

** It’s fortunate that 1 baked so many pies and so 
much cake, yesterday,” said Mrs. Garland, to her 
husband. ‘*‘ We can leave the children just as well 
as not, to-day.” 

* Yes,” said he, “and I think we bad better go 
now, a8 s00n a8 we can getready. This fine weather 
may not last long.” 

“Are you going to stay all night?” asked Minty, 

bes was hurrying to put up a nice pat of butter, 





, and mother were away. 


which she had made herself and stamped with a but- 
terfly, to send to grandma. 

** We can’t tell how that will be,” said they. “If 
grandma is really ill, we may. You and Hal wont 
be afraid to stay alone, will you?” 

They were both indignant at the bare idea. Hadn’t 
they staid alone two nights when they were ever so 
much smaller than they were now, and never once 
thought of being afraid? What was there to be 
afraid of, they would like to know? 

And so, after giving them various charges, the 
parents left them without the slightest uneasiness; 
for Minty could take care of the milk as well as her 
mother, and Hal could take care of the cattle as well 
as his father, and as for robbers, or anything of that 
kind, there was never one known in that regiun. 
And the two small housekeepers were as careful of 
fire, and had as wise a lookout for the affairs of the 
household, as any older ones that could be found. 


portant way! 


rocking-chair, where he was reading the paper with 
the very air of his father. 


going to storm.” 

** Going to storm?” repeated Minty, with surprise, 
looking up into the sunshiny sky. * Why, Hal, 
what are you thinking of? It’s the pleasantest day 
that ever was! I can’t see the least signs of a storm.” 

“Well,” said Hal, not caring to dispute witb a girl 
—tor how should girls know anything about weather 
signs, when they were in the house nearly all the 
time?—“ perhaps it ien’t going to; but I think it is, 
and that’s all there is about it.” 

And before night Minty saw that Hal was right. 
The bright blue sky grew cloudy, and the air was 
chilly, as if it were full of snow. Then, as it began 
to grow dark, the snow began to fall, in thick, fine 
flakes, and the wind made a lonesome noise round 
the corner of the house, as it always did in storms, 
But neither Hall nor Minty cared for it at all; for 
they knew that their father and mother were safe at 
grandma's, and would not attempt to drive home on 
such a stormy night, and as for themeelves, they did 
not feel a bit more lonely. They made a famous tire 
on the broad, old-fashioned hearth, and the firelight 
seemed all the cheerier fur the darkness outside. 
Then, atter their work was all done, they sat down 
by its side, telling stories and riddles, popping corn, 
and roasting great rosy apples that hissed and sput- 
tered before the coals in the merriest way imaginable. 
And sv time danced away as if by magic, until bed- 
time. They could hardly believe the solemn old 
clock when it said that it was nine. 

“My!” said Hal, peeping out of doors just before 
he crept up stairs to bed. “ It’s snowing like every- 
hing, Mint!” 

And it looked as if it had snowed “like everything” 

all night, when they arose the next morning. There 
was a great drift that nearly covered one of the 
kitchen windows, and the doors were all blocked up, 
and it was blowing and snowing atill. 
so thick that they coukl hardly see across the road. 
“The stage wont get throug: today, I guess,” 
said Hal, cowing in from the yard, all powdered as 
white as white could be. * The road is full of such 
j Ny great drifts! Let’s make some molasses candy, 
Minty. Mother said we might have some while she 
was gone, if we wanted it, you know.” 
“Well,” said Minty, ‘so we will. 
splendid tire.” 
So they furgot all about the storm and the snow- 
drifts. The snow usually drifted into’ the valley 
where they lived a good deal, and they cared little 
how it heaped over the fences, even if their father 
The rvads would be broken 
out, as usual, as soon as the storm was over, and 
until then, they would be as merry as possible with- 
in doors. 

And they were merry all that day, while the storm 
increased, the wind made a more dismal sound than 
ever about the house, and before night came again, 
the dritt covered that one window entirely, like a 
great white curtain. The wilder it grew without, 
the brighter stories they told, the higher they heaped 
the great fireplace with crackling pine logs which 
told stories themselves, as they crumbled away into 
coals, of summer woods and flitting tairies. Then 
Hal whittled out a famous set of Jack-straws, and 
they played with them all the evening. 


There’s a 


to look out of the window. 
barn and wood-shed are connected with the house, 
for you couldn’t get out of doors to save your life, 


80 cold!’ 
“ Pooh!” said Hal, “ I could get out if I wanted to. 


morrow!” 


covered up with snow. 
from the other side of the house.” 


Alal. 
But Minty was gone, and back again in a second. 


you believe the snow is heaped up over two of the 
back windows, too, and there’s only a little space left 
at the top of the other one. I’m afraid we shall be 





buried up in it before morning.” 


** Nonsense!” said Hal, “1’m not afraid of that. 
Aren’t you ever coming to play any more?” 

Such a long night as that seemed, and so still! 
Not the slightest gust of wind swept up against the 
window-pane, there wasn’t the least bit of creaking 
in the trees without, and never a sound of any kind 
to be heard. He woke up two or three times, think- 
ing that it must be morning; but it was so still and 
dark tbat he would fall asleep again, after a little 
while. At last he sat up in bed-and spoke to Minty, 
who slept in the next room. 

* Minty,” said he, “‘are you awake?” 

** Yes,” said Minty. “Isn’t it time to get up? 
I’ve been awake this ever and ever so long.” 

* So have I,” said Hal, ‘* and I’m going down stairs 
to see what time it is.”’ 

“Do,” said Minty. “I know that it must be morn- 


“Yes,” said Hal, from the depths of the great 


“And I don’t believe that 
father and mother will get home to-morrow, for it’s 


The air was | 


and the cows would be so hungry, aud we should be 


Wont it be Tgp to help break out the roads to- 


“You might get out of this window, I suppose,” 
said Minty; ‘* but you couldn't get as far as the barn, 
there are such great drifts between here and there. 
You couldn’t get out of the door, because it is all 
I’m going to see how it looks 


** Come back, and let’s finish the game first,” said 


“ Why, Hal,” she exclaimed, breathlessly, “‘ don’t 


ing, if it is so dark, and 1’m so tired of lying in bed!” 
So Hal groped his way down stairs into the kitchen, 





“ What fan it is to keep house all by ourselves, isn’t | and, finding a match, lit the lamp that he left on the 
it, Hal?” said Minty, stepping about in such an im- | table the night before. 


“Goodness, Minty!” he screamed, it’s half past 
seven o’clock, and as dark as pitch still! What does 
it mean?”’ 

But before Minty could get down stairs he had 
discovered the meaning of it. 

‘*Minty,” sail he, when she came into the room, 
looking a little pale and frightened, “don’t be afraid, 
but 1 think we are buried up in the snow, so your 
fears last night weren’t for nothing, after all. I 
thought that it was an amazingly long night. It 
must be that we have slept all day, and it is evening 
now.” 

**O dear, Hal, how can you talk s0 coolly about it?” 
said Minty, bursting into a great flood of despairing 
tears. “If I could only see papa and mamma once 
more! but of course they can’t get to us, and—” 

** Nonsense!” said Hal, interrupting her. ‘We 
shall probably see them a good many times more. 
Do you think if there’s anybody left above the snow, 
that they wont come and dig us out? Do you think 
papa woul! leave us here long, buried alive in this 
way, if there were any such thing as finding usin 
the snow bank? and of course there is, for every- 
body knows just where the house stands, and the 
drifts can’t be as high as this in many places. If we 
can only keep warm, and there’s enough to eatin 
the house, we might live here a long, long time.” 

“1 don’t see why we can’t keep warm,” said 
Minty; ‘‘ there’s plenty of wood, and as for having 
enough to eat, I’m sure I could cook something if we 
shouldn’t have. It’s dreadfully cold here now. Do 
let’s have a fire.” 

‘Why, don’t you see we can’t, Minty? I was go- 
ing to make one when! first came down, but the 
chimney is all filled up with snow and the smoke 
can’t get out, of course; and it would all come into 
the room, and choke us to death, perhaps!”’ 

Minty’s face took the dejected expression again. 

. * We shall have tocreep into bed, or sit up wrapped 
in blankets,” laughed Hal. 
But it wasn’t a very cheery laugh, though he tried 
to make it so for Minty’s sake. Tow tell the truth he 
was almost as much frightened. as she was. It seemed 
such a fearful thing to be imprisoned in that way; 
and how long one could live to be shut away so from 
the air and light, he couldn't tell. Whatif they 
never should see their father and mother any more? 
* Well, Minty,” said: he; aftera little silence; “I 
must go and feed the poor cowa#. ‘They’ve been low- 
ing in their stal!s this long time. I suppose they’re 
dreadfully hungry. And I’m dreadfully hungry my- 
self, too; aren’t you?” 
Minty thought that she was, though she hadn’t 
noticed it before, and while Hal was seeing to the 
cows, she looked about for something for their break- 
fast. 
O, if they could only have some hot coffee or tea! 
she thought that it ‘might revive their drooping 
, 8pirits, and then she was so chilled; how nice even 
hot water would be! Then such a bright idea popped 
into her head. She could put some water intoa tin 
basin and heat it overalamp. Her mother did so 
once when Hal was sick in the night, when there 
was no fire in the house, and she wanted to make 
him some herb-tea. Why couldn’t coffve be made in. 
the same way? So lighting the large lamp she pro- 
ceeded to try the experiment, and with the most sat- 
isfactory resulis. 

; -When Hal came in from the barn he found a steam- 
ing cup of coffee beside his plate, and Minty was 
sipping hers quite composedly. She even smiled at 





*“O Hal, I don’t believe there ever was such al the look of surprise he gave it. 
snowstorm befvre!” said Minty, pausing in her game | 
** It’s fortunate that the 


** Minty, you’re a brick!” said he, when he had 
learned the mystery, “and we’re a'l right now, for 
one end of the barn isn’t covered, I’m sure; I can 
see the light through the chinks: and though it’s 
the side where there are neither windows nor door, 
we shall get a little fresh air through the cracks. 
We shan’t be stifled anyway!” 

So they ate their breakfast quite cheerfally, in 
spite of everything; and after that was over they 
warmed their numb handsin the lamp blaze, and 
bringing down a great pile of blankets, wrapped 
themssives upin them, nestling together in a great 
chair with their arms around each other’s necks. 

“ Now let’s tell stories,” said Hal; “ the time will 
seem so much longer, if we do nothing but think.” 

** I don’t feel much like telling stories,” said she. 

** Well, you feel like hearing one, don’t you? I'll 
tell you Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp.” 

Minty was silent, for her thoughts were wandering 





in quite another direction. But when Hal had pro- 
ceeded a little way with the story, before she knew 
it she was listening with the deepest attention, and 
was fancying herself in the enchanted garden instead 


of the cold prison under the snow. The fairies took 
possession of ber mind entirely. Then she tolda 
story, and it was along time before either of them 
realized their sorrows again. Then they slept; then 
they tried to eat; and then they made an effort at 
story-telling again. But it seemed as if the honse 
grew colder and colder every minute, and the silence 
more gloomy and sepulchral. If they dropped any- 
thing it made such a hollow echo; and their fvot- 
steps over the floor sounded like giants’ footsteps—ao 
loud and jarring! And never did the clock tick ont 
the minutes with such adolorous tone! Minty thought 
it would make her crazy as it went slowly round 
to half-past seven again and again, an‘l still there 
were no signs of life without. Then fora change 
they went out into the barn and crept into the soft 
piles of hay. The air seemed better there, for through 
one little chink as Hal had discovered at first, they 
caught a faint gleam of daylight, but it was so high 
up that they could not peep through it. The hens 
seemed to be in a bewildered state of mind, not being 
able to determine whether it was night or day; sit- 
ting on their perches, though wide awake and 
croaking dismally, and now and then would hop 
down and peck a few kernels of corn from the floor. 
But when Hal swung his lantern over their heads, 
such a delightful fluttering as they made; and the 
old rooster uttered the joyfallest crow he had ever 
been known to make since he was a young rooster 
and first discovered what a beautiful voice he had, 
The cattle stamped uneasily in their stalls, and 
looked wonderingly about them with their great 
brown eyes; and Bruno the great house dog, who 
followed the children about everywhere, refused to 
eat, and whined dolorously at the closed doors. 

When they went back into the house again the 
clock had got round once more to half-past seven, 
and after making some coffee over the lamp, they ate 
their supper—or breakfast, they could hardly tell 
which—they curled under the blankets on the lounge, 
and after a while fell into a deep sleep. 

Minty was dreaming of the sunshine; the first 
time she had dreamed a happy dream in all that 
dreadful time, when she was awakened in the midst 
of it by a perfect chorus of joyful barks from Bruno. 
Ha) started up at the same time, also, but they could 
discover no reason for his furious outburst. He still 
continued them, however, and kept jumping up to 
lap their faces, then he would jamp wildly about the 
room, seeming almost frantic in his joy. 

“He must have heard something, Minty,” sai 
Hal, eagerly. And sure enough he had heard some- 
thing. Hal and Minty heard something, too, in a 
little while—a sort ef scraping overhead, and the in- 
distinct hum of voices. 

“O Minty!” said Hal. 

* O Hal!” said Minty, weeping for very joy. 
By-and-by a great heap of snow came tumbling 
down on the heartb, and they heard their father’s 
voice which sounded as if it came from heaven. 

“Are you alive, children?” he cried, in tones trem- 
ulots with anxiety. 

“ Yes, father, alive and well!” shouted Hal. 

And then.you may be sure the men worked with a 
will to dig them out of their prison, and give thema 
little of the blessed light and air again. Bat when 
the door was opened at last, and the father came 
rushing in to embrace his darlings, pvor little Minty 
fainted quite away in hisarms. She recovered in a 
little while, however,’ and #uch a happy family as 
they were that night, all together again round the 
cheery fire, is not often seen. And the father and 
motber both declared that they never would leave 
the children alone again. 

It was the greatest snowstorm that had been 
known for years and years, and the wind was just 
the right way to blow all the snow from the hills into 
their little valley. It took Mr. Garland with bis 
crew of. men and oxen three days to get up from the 
village to them. The snow fell on Tuesday night, 
and it was Saturday morning before they saw the 
light again. 

This happened I don’t know how many years ago, 
but Minty and Hal are telling the story to their 
grandchildren to-night. 


> 





ANECDOTE OF THE BLIND. 


Jobn Stanley, the musician, lost his sight when 
only two years of age. He had so correct an ear that 
he never forgot the voice of a person he had once 
heard speak, An instance is given in which he rec- 
ollected the voice of a person he had not heard for 
twenty years, who then accosted him in an assumed 
voice. It twenty people were seated ata table to- 
gether, he wouli address them all in their regular 
order, without their being previously known to him. 
Riding on horseback was one of his favorite exer- 
cises, though it would seem a very dangerous one for 
the blind, and toward the close of his life, when he 
lived in Epping Forest, and wished to give his friends 
an airing, he woul take them the pleasantest road, 
and point out the most agreeable prospects. He 
} layed at whist with great readiness and judgment. 
Each card was marked at the corner with the point 
of a needle, but these marks were so delicately fine 
as scarcely to be discerned by any person not previ- 
ously apprized of them. His hand was generally the 
first arranged, and it was not uncommon for bim to 
complain of the party that they were tedious in sort- 
ing the cards. He could tell the precise time by 4 
watch. He knew the number of persons in a room 
when he entered it; would direct his voice to each 
person in particular—even to strangers after they. 
had once spoken; and would miss any one who was 





absent, and could tell who that one was. 





























